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RECORDS 


“The Mirror of Music” 


BHE tone of Columbia 

mm |W Records is not the faint 
Mau shadow of music, but its 
vivid, glorious reflection. 


In color, brilliance, and clear 
defini:ion, this sound-picture is 
as faithful to life as the reflection 
trembling on the surface of a 


sunlit woodland stream. 


And just as the lightest breath of wind 
makes its impress on the mirror of nature, so 
do the artist’s changing moods impress them- 
selves on “The Mirror of Music.” 

Columbia Records are not merely records 
of musical sound, but records of feeling, emo- 
tion, expression; not merely records of a great 
performance, but records of a great perform- 
er’s genius. 

They possess the delicate precision neces- 
sary to present the accomplishments of Ysaye, 
Casals, Hofmann, Fremstad, Destinn—world- 
renowned artists who chose Columbia Records 
as the best medium to interpret their art. 

Appreciation of Columbia Records is appre- 
ciation of the artists themselves, for no glass 
could reflect their features more truly than 
“The Mirror of Music” reflects their art. 

“Hearing is Believing.” A request to the 
nearest Columbia dealer will bring the records 
of your choice to your home to be tested on 
your own instrument. 


New Columbia records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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untrained? 


hose little hands are now 

in your care, mother. You 

ean train them to bring, Eras 

jf" happiness or let them 30 untrained. 
‘y ut now is the time to begin their edu- 
cation. Today intwenty-eight countries the 


Bent Piano 


is training, little hands and little ears. Start now to let 
it train your children as you wish you had been trained. 


FREE— Valuable Booklets. Send for our booklets which 
———— explain piano value, also what to look for in the 
selection of an instrument for your home. These booklets con- 
tain real piano information and guided by them you are sure 
to sélect a 300d piano. They are FREE for the asking. Ask 


for series ‘‘M.” 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 
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_Thename CREX 


orotects you 
. against 
imitations 


Substitution— 
An Evil Influence 


When buying grass rugs guard against fraud- 
ulent imitations. ve to your own satis- 
faction that the rug offered is the genuine 
CREX. They are easy to identify. Unless 
the name C-R-E-X is woven in the edge of 
the side binding you are being offered a sub- 
stitute. There are no “just as goods.” Insist 
on the genuine CREX and thus avoid an in- 


ferior article—offered because of larger profit. 


CREX rugs are made of specially cured 
and selected strong, pliant wire-grass. 
They're sanitary, artistic, durable, econom- 
ical, seamless and reversible—easy to keep 
clean. Ideal for every room in the home 
through all seasons, as well as the porch. 
CREX is patented and fully protected 
under U. S. Govt. Copyright. We will 
prosecute relentlessly dealers guilty of fraud- 
ulent substitution or wilful misrepresentation. 
Handsomely illustrated 32-page color 
catalog No. 32—free on request 
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212 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Whistling Past the Graveyard 
T is worthy of note that the liquor in- 
terests are diligent in their business. 
But then a dollar is a tangible thing that 
can be exchanged for lots of commodi- 
ties—including booze.. The opponents of the 
liquor interests oecasionally grow lax in their 
work. But then a principle is something that 
can be felt but not seen; it may help one to 
live—or even to die — but it seldom puts 
things on the table or in the bank. And so, 
while our women readers have been enthusi- 
astic over our say on drinking; the men we 
have heard from have wielded their type- 
writers valiantly in behalf of their endangered 
interests. We do not believe. very much of the 
following letter, but the association for which 
the author is spokesman is entitled to be 
heard, even though it condemns itself out of 
its own mouth. 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
} CINCINNATI, OnTO, FEBRUARY 24, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the 1,600,000 employees of the liquor 
industry in the United States whose very jobs depend 
upon their getting a square deal in the public prints of 
the nation; for their families and for those depending 
upon them, I respectfully request that you use the 
following true statement of facts concerning the 
liquor industry in the next issue of your magazine. 

A careful study of the pros and cons of the liquor 
question shows that the evils of which you complain 
in your article—‘ WINE IS A MOCKER’” result not 
from the use of beer, wine and whiskey but from their 
abuse. Prohibition as a remedy for these evils and as a 
preventive of intemperance is a rank failure. For 
verification of my claims I refer you to the highest 
possible authorities, the statistician of the United 
States Government and the heads of the various de- 
partments in Washington, D. C. 

It is true as you claim that nineteen states have 
prohibitory laws upon their statute books, but what 
has been the result—as prohibition spreads the con- 
sumption of liquor increases. 

- The United States Statistical Abstracts for 1914 
show that the steady increase in the consumption per 
capita of beer, wine and whiskey has doubled since 
1890. The slight decrease in the early months of 
1915 was not caused by prohibition, but was a direct 
result of the strict economy practiced by Americans 
during the period when American business conditions 
were affected by the European war. That with the 
return of prosperity there was an increased consump- 
tion is shown by the Internal Revenue receipts of Oc- 
tober, November and December for 1915. 

Prohibition has not checked intemperance, but has 
resulted in a tremendous increase in the consumption 
of beverages illegally manufactured. 

According to the 1915 report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 3,832 illicit distilleries were seized 


during the fiscal year as compared with 2,677 during 
1914. This increase occurred while more states were 
adopting prohibition. The harmful conditions, more- 
over, resulting from the distribution in prohibition 
communities of harmful substitutes are far worse than 
the use of unadulterated liquors. Insanity is on the 
increase. “ Moonshiners” and “bootleggers” flourish. 

Prohibition states deprived of their revenue from the 
legitimate sale of liquor are in a weakened financial 
condition. 

Alabama is now struggling with a deficit of about 
$3,000,000 which appears to be the result of prohi- 
bition. There were 179 illicit distilleries seized and 
destroyed during 1906, in 1915 the number had arisen 
to 530. 

For lack of funds Georgia has been compelled to 
hold up the salaries of school teachers, and recently 
has had to place an additional $3,500,000 bond issue 
on the market. Prohibition in Georgia has been the 
means of stimulating the illicit sale of intoxicants on 
a scale never before experienced. There were 1,212 
illicit distilleries seized in 1915 as against 373 in 1906. 

What has been the effect of seven years of prohi- 
bition in Tennessee? At least $6,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed and 10,000 men thrown out 
of employment. 

Illicit distilleries have abounded in Tennessee as in 
other Southern prohibition states. In the year 1906 
there were but 54 establishments of this kind seized 
while in 1915 320 were destroyed. 

In July, 1915, West Virginia entered its first year of 
state-wide prohibition and a year’s experience resulted 
in the highest rate of taxation ever known in the his- 
tory of the state. The Yost law has deprived the state 
treasury of $650,000 a year, formerly paid in in the 
form of licenses by liquor dealers. 

Virginia which becomes dry. November ist already 
faces a deficit of over $900,000 in 1917. A recordation 
tax of $3.50 required on each $100 on real estate and a 
100% increase in some instances is recommended to 
make up this deficiency. 

Nobody with intelligence will defend drunkenness 
or immoderation in any form. But true Americans 
who think, believe, that temperance, not prohibition, 
should reign in a land whose Declaration of Inde- 
pendence announces “that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Who can say that a glass of egg-nog or beer is not a 
part of some men’s happiness and the right to drink 
a certain sign of liberty? None but the Prohibitionists 
to whom the Declaration of Independence means 
nothing! 

That the moderate use of alcohol does not “impair 
the efficiency of the one who drinks it” and instead of 
being a narcotic it is very often a stimulant is shown 
by Hugo Munsterberg in his discussion of “ Prohibition 
and Temperance”: 

“What would result if prohibition should really 
prohibit, and all the inhibitions which a mild use of 
beer and wine promise to the brain really be lost? 
The psychological outcome would be twofold; certain 
effects of alcohol which serve civilization would be 
lost; and, on the other hand, harmful substitutes would 
set in. To begin with, the nation would lose its chief 


(Continued on page 8) 
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HELPING MOTHER 


The fourth generation beginning to bake with the aid of 


* ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


which continues to maintain its preeminence for making 


food of the highest quality and healthfulness. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from cream of tartar, 
derived from grapes. This means a healthful fruit origin, 
a natural food, as distinguished from mineral substitutes 
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8 Editor’s Say 


means of recreation after work. We know today too 
well that physical exercise and sport is not real rest for 
the exhausted brain-cells.. The American masses work 
hard throughout the day.* The sharp physical and 
mental labor, thé constant hurry and drudgery produce 
a state of tension and irritation which demands before 
the night’s sleep some dulling inhibition if a dangerous 
unrest is not to set in. Alcohol relieves that daily ten- 
sion most directly.” 

In what has it profited the states that have 
adopted prohibition. Not greater prosperity, more 
religion, less poverty, less divorces, more churches, 
less crime, less suicide, less insanity! The census 
figures are all against them. Prohibition does not 
prohibit any of the evils of civilization. 

Prohibition is a fail- 
ure as a remedy for 


. of the state. 


happiness and the.very life-blood of the people 
Whiskey must go! 


A Young Reformer 


Once upon a time a young woman took 
her law sheepskin as a license for her to open 
an office and offer her services in getting 
people out of trouble. The usual number of 
clients came to her, and she was satisfied until 
it occurred to her that she was doing only what 
a man could do and probably do better. In 
other words, her womanhood was-counting 

for nothing. So she 
decided to turn her 


intemperance. It is ed- 
ucation and education 
alone that will solve 
the problem of intem- 
perance. It is only 
when public sentiment 
shall precede _legisla- 
tive enactment that 
prohibition will be a 
success. Prohibition 
applied from without is 
a farce; temperance 
frem within is a bene- 
diction. 
Very truly yours, 
CLINTON WUNDER, 
Publicity Manager. 


It has been said 
that figures do not 
lie, but they have 
been made to do a 
lot of lying in the 
above letter. At 
first blush it would 
seem that calamity 
had struck some of 
the prohibition 
states, but it must 


What You May Look for 
in May 


The Romantick Lady. . Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Men—and Women's Clubs......Clara Savage 


Suzanne and the Very Sorry Feeling 
Kay Cleaver Strahan 


A Game for Gardens... . . Williams Haynes 
The Kewpies. ceo win ene .Rose O'Neill 
Jealousy i in Chideen. yee H. ‘Addington Bruce 
Slav::s of Freedom......... - Labels Dawson 
Children in Peril.......... Madeleine 2. Doty 
A Spring Serenade Georgia Wood Pangborn 
The Beautiful Moment Eugene Wood 
Hashimura Toga. coves .. Wallace Irwin 


Nathalie Estebrook—Eight E 
Mary Hastings Bradley 


Mother's Day........... .Mrs. Louise Hogan 
Why I Believe in Prohibition. .......Dr. Wiley 
Mirandy. . Ahr -Dorothy Dix 
A Line on Ses er ile Denison 
The Home of Beefateak Pie Kets Douglas Wiggin 
Fashions. pea ae . Edited by Helen Koues 
Three Meals a Die Edited by Ida C. Bailey-Allen 
Good Housekeeping Institute Dept 


attention and her 
energies in a direc- 
tion where the fact 
that she was a 
woman and knew 
women would count. 
She chose prison re- 
form. As a begin- 
ning she served a 
voluntary week in 
prison and came out 
hating the prison 
system with an in- 
tensity that fired 


- her with unquench- 


able zeal. A_ few 
weeks ago Warden 
Kirchwey of Sing 
Sing introduced her 
to a thousand con- 
victs as the best 
friend the man be- 
hind the bars ever 
had. Many of those 
convicts knew her 


be, remembered 
that the natural re 
sult of prohibition - ee. 

is.a cutting off of 

revenue from the sale of liquor. It is safe 
to say that a large part of what the states 
have lost in revenue banks and _ business 
houses have gained.. What women and chil- 
dren have gained in well-being and in respect 
and hope is immeasurable. In a matter like 
this we hold that governments have no right 
to consider the loss of revenue; the only thing 
that counts is the greatest good of the greatest 
number of citizens. If prohibition will ac- 
complish this, then that system should be 
resorted to without delay. And the “rights” 
of the individual in the matter are not worth 
a picayune, though his property may be, and 
for that he should be compensated if its value 
is destroyed. But nothing should be tolerated 
that furnishes revenue at the expense of the 





Edited by 
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Mildred Maddocks personally; she had 


won their confi- 
dence and held 
secrets of their lives 
that no one else knew. To her they had ad- 
mitted things that they had lied to keep from 
judges and officers of the law. One of these 
things was that the majority of all the inmates 
were “‘old”’ offenders, that two-thirds of them 
had, aschildren, beeninreformatories. This be- 
ing true—and she verified the stories—the best 
place to work for prison reform was seen to be 
in the institutions which took young and essen- 
tially innocent boys and gave them criminal 
tendencies. The beginning of this work was in 
this magazine last month. Madeleine Z. Doty 
hopes by the grace of God and the help of the 
good women of America to.open the doors of 
reformatories, to break the connection be- 
tween them and the prisons. Will you join her? 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 
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A Prayer of Gratitude in Springtime 


> THOU who changest the seasons, we have rejoiced 

~ over thy gifts from out the treasuries of the snow. 

\ We now thank Thee that flowers again appear in the 

’ earth and the time for the singing of birds is come. 

Accept our gratitude for the glory that now runneth 

through all the earth, calling to every sleeping thing 

to awake and put on its beautiful garments; for the mounting light 


that is searching out the places cold and dark and bringing 
warmth and health and hope; ; for the earlier greeting to those who 
have kept the night- long vigil of sorrow or pain; for the release 
from winter's restraint of little children, whose laughter under the 
open sky i is earth's sweetest music; for the energy and confidence 
quickened i in all who form partnership with Thee in making the 
earth to bud and bring forth its fruit in its season; for this new 
evidence in nature that Thy will is law, Thy character beauty, Thy 
nature love. 

But even more do we thank Thee for a springtime of which this 
is but the sign. Find our natures as responsive to Thy call tonew- 


ness of life as are the fields and woods. Let kindly airs stir all that 


is there, potent for good, to new purpose and power. May the 
barrenness and unloveliness of cold and selfish lives flower into 
beauty and grace. Inform our souls with justice and mercy and 
rectitude. 

And wilt Thou make us the agents of Thy will. Let us be the 
bearers of Thy benisons of good to those who have waited long for 
the mediation of human hearts and hands. So shall the beauty 
of the Lord be upon us and His springtime come in all places of His 


dominion. Amen. 


Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square M. E. Church, New York 
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Ours is a dark Eastertide and a_ scarlet 
spring, 

But high up by heaven's gate all the saints 
sing, 

Glad for the great companies returning to 
their King! 


Oh, in youth the morn's a rose, dusk an 
amethyst. 

All the roads from dusk to dawn gayly 
wind and twist— 

The old road to paradise, easy it 1s 
missed! 


But out on the wet battlefields few the 
roadways wind 

(One to grief, one to death, no road 
that's kind), 

The old road to paradise, plain it is to 
find! 


St. Martin in his colonel's cloak, Joan 
in her mail, 

David in his robe and sword—none there 
be that fail— 

Down the road to paradise they stand 
to greet and hail!) 





THE OLD ROAD TO PARADISE 


B b M 


Where the dark's a terror-thing, morn a 
hope doubt-crossed, 

Where the lads lie thinking long out in 
rain and frost, 

There they find their God again long ago 
they lost. 


Where the night comes cruelly, where 
the hurt men moan, 
Where : the crushed forgotten ones 
, whisper prayers alone, 
Christ along the battlefields comes to 
lead His own 


Wtdde¢m ¢s 


1% q n send 


Souls that might have withered in the 
-world's hot glare, 

Blown and gone like shriveled things 
dusty on the air, 

Rank on rank they follow Him, young 
and strong and fair! 


Ours is a sad Eastertide and a woeful 
day, 

Yet high up at heaven's gate all the saints 
are gay, 

For the old road to paradise 


way ! 


—tis a crowded 





Billy B. came in smiling and ceremoniously bowed to Miss Luella 
and Suzanne. The maid tittered and withdrew. 

“Billy B.,.° chided Suzanne, * you are demoralizing my help.” 

“Isn't she charmingly provincial?” said Billy B. to Miss Luella. 


“*Help'! How's that for a new heiress just home from New York?” 


** Suzanne Proposes" 





Suzanne Proposes 


Very opportunely for those doubting the merits of leap-year comes this story 
of how Suzanne, deciding that if Simon-Peter won’t propose she will, sets out to 
give him her fortune and herself. It was an interesting venture, to say the least. 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Author of ‘In a God-Forsaken Land,"’ The “ Peggy-Mary"’ Stories, etc. 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


HE whole big year was busy, being 

April. Just what it was doing 

in other places, I don’t know, but 

in Oregon it was taking the 

greenest green things and the goldest gold 

things and the whitest white things and 

mixing them up all together, with sunshine 

and blue skies and rain-showers and gray 

skies and saying: “See me! Feel me! 

Smell me! Am I not wonderful? Am I not 
beautiful? I am Spring!” 

And that was fair enough; it had a right 
to do that way. But whether it was fair for 
it to creep into Suzanne’s heart, as it did, 
and turn it into a topsyturvy, April cry- 
baby, April sunshiny heart—that is the 
question. Suzanne thought it was not fair 
at all, but instead of blaming the mischief 
season she blamed her heart and scolded it 
and scoffed at it. 

That was what she was doing this day, 
curled up comfortably on the big davenport 
in the library, a disregarded book on the 
floor beside her, Miss Luella crocheting 
industriously right over there. 

“You are a silly,” said Suzanne to her 
heart, cautiously, so her Aunty Luelove 
might not hear. 

“T don’t feel very well, I—I hurt,” 
whined her heart. 

It does seem incredible, but at that 
precise moment Miss Luella looked up 
from her crocheting. ‘Have you been feel- 
ing quite well of late, deary?”’ she ques- 
tioned. Miss Luella was like that. She had 
a way of hearing what people’s hearts were 
saying. 

“Yes, entirely well,” answered Suzanne, 
and then spoiled a very adequate fib with a 
tattle-tale blush. 

Miss Luella’s eyes sought her crocheting 
hurriedly. She was like that, too; exactly 
the sort of little gray lady who could not 
notice a blush. 

“Why?” questioned Suzanne, because 


she wanted to get something said rather 
quickly. 

“T thought you weren’t seeming—looking 
quite yourself,” hesitated Miss Luella. 

Altogether too casually Suzanne uncurled 
from the davenport and strolled toward the 
end of the room where the big mirror hung. 
For some reason mirrors had seemed of late 
to act as magnets for Suzanne. But it would 
be rather hard to blame her for that, because 
whenever she looked in a mirror she saw a 
picture, brown-eyed, pink-cheeked, with a 
tiny straight nose, and a fluff of dark hair, 
and a puckery mouth which had a way of 
smiling, just after a minute, rather reassur- 
ingly. Suzanne was not conceited, but then 
—she was not plain, either. 

“Primping?”’ Billy B. asked that, and he 
walked in just as suddenly as that. 

“Billy B.,”’ answered Suzanne sternly, 
“you are a nice boy, but you are entirely 
too haphazard.” 

Billy B. withdrew instantly. A second 
later a trim black-and-white maid entered, 
bearing a card. The card said, “William 
Russell Butterfield, Junior,” and the maid 
was smiling. Suzanne’s servants always 
dared to smile. a 

“Weare not at home,” said Suzanne. 

“Oh, now, deary—’’ remonstrated Miss 
Luella. 

The maid stood still, broadening her 
grin. 

Billy B. came in smiling and ceremoniously 
bowed to Miss Luella and Suzanne. The 
maid tittered and withdrew. 

“You are demoralizing my help, Billy 
B.,”’ chided Suzanne. 

“Tsn’t she charmingly provincial?” said 
Billy B. to Miss Luella. “‘Help’! How’s 
that for a new heiress just home from New 
York? Do you call your cook your ‘hired 
girl,’ Suzanne?” 

“He is a man cook,” defended Miss 
Luella. 
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Billy B. laughed delightedly. “And 
that,” he said, when he noticed that 
Suzanne had not joined in with the laughing, 
“is what I came to argue about: ‘Since 
Men Can Cook, Should Women Propose?’ 
How would that do for-the head-lines?”’ 
Billy B.’s business in life was writing what 
he correctly called “stuff” for the papers. 

“Should women propose—?” mused Su- 
zanne. And then, just as suddenly as a 
daffodil’s bud pops into flower, a brand-new 
thought popped into Suzanne’s heart, or 
into her mind, if you are a practical person 
and prefer itso. “Why not?” she finished. 
“Of course they should.” 

Miss Luella dropped her crocheting. 

“See here, Suzanne,’ remonstrated Billy 
B., “I have to have this out by tomorrow, 
and I counted absolutely on your giving 
me all the negative arguments I needed.” 

“There just never is any telling about 
Suzanne,” remarked Miss Luella, half 
proudly, half ruefully. 

“She has always made me do the pro- 
posing,” complained Billy B., “so I had a 
right to infer—”’ 

“Ts there any sane reason at all,” inter- 
rupted Suzanne, paying no attention to 
Billy B.’s grumblings, “why, if a woman 
loves a man enough to marry him, she 
shouldn’t tell him so?” 

“Ts there any insane reason,” argued 
Billy B., assuming the negative rather 
willingly it seemed, “why, if a woman loves 
a man enough to marry him, she shouldn’t 
manage to have him ask her to tell him so?”’ 

“Manage!” scoffed Suzanne. “That is 
a round-shouldered word, a_bent-over, 
stooping word. I hate it. It plays with 
wiles and guiles and winning ways and that 
sort of thing. Women, nowadays’ women, 
aren’t like that, Billy B.” 

““Nowadays’ women, so far as essentials 
are concerned, are exactly like yesterday’s 
women,” said Billy B. positively. He was 
twenty-five years old, so he felt that he had 
a right to be a positivist, at least about 
women. 

“Bunk!” said Suzanne. 

Miss Luella suddenly remembered the 
red-tulip beds and went to see about them. 
It is a pity that Suzanne and Billy B. did 
not go also to see about the red-tulip beds, 
for their argument, after that, was neither 
a very pleasant nor a very wise argument. 
Down devious silly ways it went, pausing to 
consider the stupendous problem of women’s 


inability to go to war to fight for their 
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country, galloping off into bypaths of every- 
thing from socialism to prohibition, picking 
up worn-out phrases, stumbling blindly over 
obvious absurdities, and finally losing its 
way entirely after having reached but a 
single decision; that men can not be mothers. 
At that Billy B. went home, and Suzanne 
went to find Miss Luella. 

Her cheeks exactly matched the red 
tulips’ cheeks. “Billy B.,” she said, “is 
a nice boy, of course, but quite stoically 
stupid.” 

“Does it matter particularly, deary?”’ 
murmured Miss Luella, crumbling the 
sweet-smelling springtime earth in her 
fingers. 

“Tt is sad,” said Suzanne. “For a stupid 
person to be nice is a happy compensation, 
but for a nice person to be stupid—yes, 
that is sad.” 

“T meant,” explaincd Miss Luella, ‘‘does 
it matter whether, since men can cook, 
women should propose?’’ 

“Generally, I suppose, it doesn’t matter,”’ 
conceded Suzanne. “ But right now, specifi- 
cally, it does matter—vitally.” Suzanne 
did not usually talk that way, but her 
mind was still arguing hotly with Billy B. 
If Miss Luella had not interrupted before 
long, she might have said, “In the last 
analysis.” So it was fortunate that Miss 
Luella did interrupt. 

“Generally — specifically — vitally —’’ 
Miss Luella echoed. She always found such 
sorts of words confusing. 

“T mean to say,” stated Suzanne firmly, 
“that right now it matters, because I am 
going to prove that lam right. I am going 
to ask Simon-Peter Mann to marry me.” 

Miss Luella sat down, flat down on the 
ground, and gasped. 

- “Well, why not?” challenged Suzanne, 
the while her cheeks challenged the red 
tulips. 

“Oh—but—deary!”’ 

“Fifty years ago,’ continued Suzanne, 
still arguing with Billy B., “I should have 
gone into a decline, and worn a ‘throw’ 
around my shoulders, and had the neighbors 
bringing in broths and jellies; and then, 
languidly and limply, I should have faded 
away and died. At least they die in books. 
Tonight I shall simply brace up and 
say—” 

“Tonight!” 

“Not as a woman to a man, simply as 
one person to another person I shall—”’ 

Frantically Miss Luella interposed. It 
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Down devious silly ways went Suzanne's 
and Billy B.'s argument, finally losing its 
way entirely after having reached but a 
single decision: that men can not be mothers 











seemed, almost, as if she did not care to 
hear what Suzanne intended to say. “Sup- 
posing,” she managed, “that he should 
say, ‘No’?” 

Suzanne sat down, flat down on the 
ground, and from her throat came a little, 
hurt sound. “OQo—oo—oo! I—hadn’t 
thought about that.” 

“But you must think about that,” in- 
sisted Miss Luella, quite sternly for Miss 
Luella. 

‘“Wait,’’ commanded Suzanne, “I will.” 
Then she covered her face up with her 
hands and thought hard for all of two 
minutes. “I have thought,” she announced. 

“Well?” said Miss Luella, though she 
had no need to ask, because those thoughts 
of Suzanne’s were shining out of her eyes 
and quirking around her lips, and even 
tilting her head back just a trifle. 

‘He won’t,”’ said Suzanne. 

“How began Miss Luella, 
but Suzanne interrupted with a note almost 
triumphant in her voice. 
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“How does any woman _ know,” she 
asked, “when a man, the man, loves her?” 

“How?” questioned Miss Luella. 

And the big pity of it, that she did not 
know “how,” throbbed over to Suzanne and 
made her lower her shining eyes and her 
tipped-up chin, and answer softly, ‘‘I am 
not sure, dear, but something tells her truly 
that it is so, and I believe that something 
is—-God.” 

“Shall we go in?”’ suggested Miss Luella, 
after rather many silent minutes had ticked 
themselves away. 

“Thank you, Aunty Luelove,” answered 
Suzanne, because she thought the change of 
topic meant that Miss Luella, as usual, had 
been won over to her way of thinking things. 

But it had not meant that. There was a 
something in the little gray lady’s make-up, 
a something almost fiercely feminine, that 
compelled her to say, when Suzanne started 
down the stairs that evening, in a gown 
that was a little bit like Paris and much 
more like a cluster of white daisies with 
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yellow centers: “Deary, you know what we 
were speaking of this afternoon, out by the 
tulips? Well—I think you had better not. 
I shouldn’t, if I were you.” 

Suzanne wilted down into a chair. “Oh, 
Aunty Luelove,” she wailed, “you have 
spoiled everything! I was feeling just like 
a heroine in a new feminist novel, and now 
you’ve made me feel like a naughty, for- 
ward little kid.” 

“Because,” continued Miss Luella imper- 
viously, “I think it wouldn’t seem very— 
nice. I think, deary, that when the proper 
moment arrives for a declaration, Simon- 
Peter will make it.” 

“We met last November,” remarked 
Suzanne in a calmly chilly voice, “and 
since then there have been, to estimate 
casually, some ten hundred thousand proper 
moments, and he—well, he hasn’t.”’ 

“Why, do you suppose?” pondered Miss 
Luella. 

“But I don’t suppose—I know,’ flashed 
Suzanne. “In the first place, he is bashful. 
For a big, splendid man who has done 
things, to be as bashful as he is seems to 
me about the most annoyingly charming 
thing of all. In the next place, there is all 
this money Mrs. Joslyn left to me. Some- 
times I feel as if I were shut up tightly in a 
castle of solid gold. There are windows in 
it, of course, and if Simon-Peter were one 
bit less lovable, he’d find the windows and 
climb through. But he isn’t one bit less 
lovable, so he can see only those high walls, 
and he has to shake his head and go away. 
He hasn’t much money, not compared to 
mine, you know, Aunty Luelove. His 
books are too big to be best sellers, and—”’ 
Suzanne stopped short and clapped her 
hands over her mouth. 

“He told you, then?’ Miss Luella’s 
gray eyes were exactly as wide open as 
Suzanne’s brown ones. You see, the fact 
that Simon-Peter Mann and John Logan, 
who wrote books, were one and the same 
was Simon-Peter’s great secret. 

“Of course he told me,’ said Suzanne. 
‘“‘But—how did you know, Aunty Lue- 
love?” 

“He told me, too.’ 

“Qh,” said Suzanne blankly. But it was 
only a minute’s fraction until she was able 
to say, all honestly, “I am so glad!”’ 

That was why, when Simon-Peter came, 
it was a so-glad Suzanne that he found. 
He knew it, because she told him right 
away that she was “so glad”’ to see him. 
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Before he had quite recovered from the 
wonder of that, he found other things about 
which to wonder: if Suzanne was really 
glad, why did she have, right then, that 
tense way with her eyes and her lips, and 
why did she speak with a little gaspiap- 
tune to her words, almost as if she were 
frightened. And why had Miss Luella 
fled so precipitately, with a single, hasty, 
horrified glance over her shoulder at 
Suzanne. And why— 

But Suzanne had squared her shoulders 
and clasped the arms of her chair tightly, 
quite as if it were an aeroplane and she-was 
afraid she was going to fall out of it, and-had 
begun, in that same gasping - manner: 
“‘Simon-Peter I—I have something I want 
to say to you, ask you, I mean. No—say 
to you, I mean.” 

“Ves?”’ encouraged Simon-Peter, and 
longed to add, “But please don’t be so 
afraid, little Suzanne.” 

‘““T—”’ began Suzanne, alli over again, 
“T have—I want to ask--” But right 
then something snatched at her breath 
and took it quite away. 

Simon-Peter found himself clutching the 
arms of his chair, quite as if it were an 
aeroplane and he was afraid he was going 
to fall out of it. “Yes,” he managed, “if 
you would—could—I’ll be glad—”’ Truly 
Simon-Peter very seldom stuttered so 
clumsily as that. 

“Tt—” and Suzanne’s squared shoulders 
drooped, and the set, determined look 
flashed out of her face—‘‘it was about our 
chess-game last night,”’ she said. “I was 
wondering why you moved your queen’s 
knight’s pawn in the opening—”’ 

“May I get the chess-board?”’ suggested 
Simon-Peter. 


““Checkmate!”’ said Suzanne, two hours 
later. And Simon-Peter congratulated her, 
as usual, on the game she had played, 
and looked at the clock and apologized for 
the time it told, and thanked her for a 
pleasant evening, and said he must be going. 

Guiltily, stealthily, ten minutes later, a 
white satin slipper in each hand, Suzanne 
crept down the upper hall to Miss Luella’s 
door and had almost crept past when it 
opened. 

“Deary,”’ quavered Miss Luella, “ you— 
didn’t?” 

“We played chess,’’ Suzanne answered 
with imitation dignity. 

“But—you didn’t?” 
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Guiltily, stealthily, a white satin slipper in each hand, Suzanne 
crept down the hall to Miss Luella’s door and had almost crept past 
when it opened. “ Deary.’’ quavered Miss Luella, “you didn't?* 


“No,” said Suzanne, still maintaining the 
dignity, “it wasn’t quite convenient.”’ 

“There’s my good little girl.” 

Suzanne could not be dignified, in the 
face of such a remark as that, so, “But I 
am going to tomorrow,” she affirmed. 
“T am going to just as sure—as sure as— 
shooting!” 


Tomorrow turned out to be a gray day, 
but Suzanne set about to defy it. When 
Simon-Peter came in the late afternoon, a 
cheerful fire was snapping away in the 
library grate. Again Suzanne was so glad 


to see him in a tensely nervous sort’ of 
way. Again Miss Luella fled, with a look 
that matched yesterday’s look at Suzanne. 
Simon-Peter had a sure feeling, hazy .but 
undeniable, that something, somehow, 
somewhere, was all wrong. “How good of 
you,” he said, “to corner all the sunshine 
for this afternoon and serve it in here.” 

“T wish—”’ began Suzanne. (It did seem 
like an excellent opening. ‘I wish I could 
always serve sunshine to you—’’ how easy 
that would be to say.) But, “I wish you’d 
let me give you some tea,” said itself 
instead. 

Now tea, of an afternoon, must be either 
a very friendly or a very formal affair. 
Suzanne’s cups of tea were always friendly 
cups of tea. That was what Simon-Peter 
thought, and that was what he said as he 
watched her remember that he took lemon 
and no sugar. Casually, after that, their 
conversation found its way among friend- 
ships, historic and modern, and when 
Simon-Peter left, Suzanne had been assured 
that she was a wonderful friend. 

It doesn’t seem as if that were a some- 
thing about which to pout, but Suzanne 
did pout quite shamelessly. And then she 
looked into the cheerful fire and said to it: 
“The question was wrong. It should be, 
‘Can women propose?’”’ 

“Deary—” it was a shaky whisper and 
it came from Miss Luella in the doorway, 
“yvou—didn’t?”’ 

“Won’t you come in?” said Suzanne 
almost petulantly. “We are alone. You 
needn’t whisper.” 

“Vou—didn’t?”’ insisted Miss Luella. 

“No,” said Suzanne. 

“That’s my good—” began Miss Luella. 

“But tomorrow,” continued Suzanne, “I 
am going to.” 

Miss Luella made a mistake. She smiled; 
not a humorous, ‘I-think-that-is- funny 
sort of smile, but a tranquil, I-hardly- 
think-so sort of smile. 

Suzanne felt of her temper and found that 
it was bad, extremely bad, and decided that 
she had better take it off by itself immedi- 
ately—which was not a minute too soon, 
because scarcely had she closed the door 
softly between it and Miss Luella when it 
burst forth: “T’ll show her! It’s a vow. 
It’s a dare. I dare myself to do it. I—” 

Only an hour later Suzanne sat at her desk 
with a piece of paper before her, a white 
piece of paper on which were just three black 
words, ‘‘Simon-Peter, I—’’ Only another 
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half-hour later and 
Suzanne was tearing 
up a white piece 
of paper on which 
were written just 
three black words, 
“Simon-Peter, I—”’ 

Perhaps she 
learned those words 
by heart because, 
next day, when she 
and Simon-Peter 
were walking in the 
rose-garden, she said 
them over again. 
““Simon-Peter, I—”’ 

Simon-Peter said 
nothing. He waited 
and wondered what 
about, “‘I—”’ 

“T love,” said Su- 
zanne, “these pink 
roses.” 

Simon-Peter cup- 
ped one of the damp, 
drooping rose-heads 
in his hands. He 
had fine, intelligent 
hands, Suzanne 
thought, with some- 
thing extra gentle 
about them. “This 
one reminds me of a 
baby with its face 
just washed,” he 
said. 

“You love ba- 
bies?” questioned 
Suzanne almost 
tremulously. 

“That is what 
they are made for, 
don’t you think so, 
to be loved?” an- 
swered Simon-Peter 
quite simply, but 
for some reason Su- 
zanne caught herself loving him just a bit 
better than she had ever before loved him. 

“Simon-Peter, I—’’ She looked up at 
him. It would be better to be very brave 
about it. Only—how far away he was, up 
there, and how big and how—masculine. 
And then, just back of the kind blue in his 
eyes Suzanne fancied she saw a smile. He 
was laughing at her! He understood and— 
he was laughing at her! 

She covered her own eyes with her hands 


* Simon-Peter,” said Suzanne, and now she felt for-surely that the right 


because they felt as if tears might leak out 
of them. Oh, how she hated those eyes of 
hers with their starting tears! And she tried 
to spread her fingers cut and make them 
cover her cheeks, because blushes were 
waving there, she knew. Oh, how she hated 
those cheeks of hers with their foolish 
feminine blushes! But, “ Just as one person 
to another person, not as a woman to a man. 
It’s a dare, and you don’t dare!” jeered 
every little devil in her mind. Oh, how she 
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words were going to say themselves, “ Simon-Peter, I—I hate you!” 


hated those little devils! But she would 
get the best of them, she’d show them! She 
could, and she would. 

“Simon-Peter,”’ said Suzanne, and now 
she felt for-surely that the right words were 
going to say themselves, ‘“‘Simon-Peter, I— 
I hate you!” 

_ She shut her eyes tightly, just for an 
instant, to squeeze the tears back into them. 
And when she opened her eyes the very 
next instant, all she could see was a piece 


of Simon-Peter’s 
coat, the special 
piece that was 
just a bit above 
his heart; and all 
she could feel was 
two arms around 
her; and all she 
could hear was: 
“Oh, you sweet 
little whimsical 
woman! How I 
love you!” 

In the western 
sky a city had 
been built and 
burned; it was 
gone but for the 
smoldering gray 
and purple ashes. 
In another sky a 
crescent moon 
had tipped out, 
and a few punc- 
tual stars had 
stepped into their 
places. Through 
the rose-garden 
and the twilight, 
arm in arm, Su- 
zanne and Si- 
mon- Peter were 
loitering toward 
the house, living 
each tiny minute 
to its fullest, talk- 
ing about eter- 
nity. Until— 

‘*But 1. did 
fail,’ wailed Su- 
zanne, with a new 
remembrance, “I 
did. And Billy 
B. would think 
he was such an 
old ‘smarty-had- 
a-party’ if he 
ever knew. He said nowadays’ women 
were just like yesterday’s women, in all the 
essentials, and I was going to prove that 
he was wrong. Only—I couldn’t.” 

“Bless your heart,’ said Simon-Peter, 
“vou did tell me, dear. Didn’t you know 
that you did?” 

“Why, Simon-Peter,” gasped Suzanne 
indignantly, “how can you? I did not! 
Why—why, what a thing to say!”’ 

“T was only joking,” said Simon-Peter. 


The next story in this series, Suzanne and the Very Sorry Feeling, will appear in the May issue. 





UST suppose, if you are very good 
indeed at supposing, that instead of a 
few of them drifting southward in the 
winter-time, and a few more of them 

hastily setting their faces toward the north 
in summer-time, all New York’s five mil- 
. lions left Providence to guard their cold 
hearths and deserted houses and fied 
south when the year was in the turning. 
Then suppose some thousands of Eskimos 
paddled down from the north in their skin 
canoes and dropped into the wilderness of 
abandoned houses and deserted streets. 
Then, as the third time is often the charm 
in supposing as well as in other games, sup- 
pose the Eskimos paddling away after the 
retreating ice at the approach of spring, and 
the millions of New Yorkers pouring back 
to their homes, and, after a few touches of 
rearrangement, going on with life and busi- 
ness affairs in their accustomed fashion. 
Although this sounds like merely a pretty 
but most impractical fantasy, it is the 
system of life practised year in and year 
out by some of the world’s most interesting 
and most restless creatures—the birds. Ex- 
cept for the migratory movements of certain 
fishes, such as shad, herring, and salmon, and 
a few mammals, such as the caribou, there is 
nothing in nature quite comparable to the 
migration of the feathered tribes. In the 
late summer and early autumn a gro ing 
restlessness comes upon them. Some species 
come together into large flocks as though to 
debate some matter of great importance, 
or to have company while they travel, 
making a gala day of their southern trip, 
but often they give no sign of their in- 
tended going; by ones and twos and threes 
they drift by short flights through the 
woods and pastures, and we do not realize 
that they have gone until one day we miss 
the more conspicuous because more familiar 
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Somewhere north of Brazi] the 
spotted sandpipers are now mak- 
ing a bee-line toward New York, in 
which neighborhood they are due 
about April 20. Sandpipers are among 
our most interesting shore birds 
this variety being especially com. 
mon along the New England cose 


species of them from about our homes 
Almost the entire bird population resident 
with us during the summer is gone before 
the beginning of winter. The birds found in 
our Northern and Middle states during the 
winter months have, in most instances. 
migrated from farther north. 

The impulse to migrate is so strong that 
it is impossible for the birds to resist it 
It is much more than a matter of being 
frozen or roasted out, and with many birds 
it comes on regardless of weather, at times 
when the temperature is equable, and when 
there is no reason that we can see why they 
should leave, especially to come north 
Why, then, do they make the fatiguing 
journeys twice a year, over thousands of 
miles of varied country, passing by many 
sections that would afford them good homes, 
to return to the one locality? It is in this 
migrating whether or no that we discover 
the foundation principle underlying migra- 
tion to be nothing more nor less than the 
same old force which molds our own lives— 
custom. Birds are among the world’s 
greatest natural conservatives, and their 
fundamental moral principle, the sum of 
their commandments, is ‘‘as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” 
Then, to go one step further, with birds 
the first and greatest corollary of custom is 
the homing instinct. Aithough much of 
the time the bird is a restless wanderer, each 
year when nature impels it to settle down 
and rear its young, no place will do but the 
home spot, the spot where it previously has 
reared its young or near which it has itself 
been reared. 

I observed a significant example of this 
some years ago in Hartford, Connecticut, 
near Keeney Park. One June day I studied 
and photographed a mother scarlet tanager 
at her nest, where she was busy brooding 
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without alarming her. 
The next June I found 
a tanager, undoubt- 
edly the same one, on 
a new nest a few feet 
farther out on the 
same branch. That 
previous autumn she 
and her husband, per- 
haps accompanied by 
some of their children, 
had journeyed south- 
ward, probably across 
the Gulf of Mexico 
and on to Brazil, 
which is the usual 
winter home of this 
species. They had a 
happy winter, no 
doubt, in the warm. 
sunshine of the trop- 
ics, for Brazil is a 
fine place for birds to 
live. But about 
March there had come 
upon them a restless 
longing. Probably 
the pair had sepa- 
rated and drifted 


have found a new 
mate to help build in 
the oak, or in some 
other tree in its 
vicinity. 

This homing in- 
stinct is now believed 
to be the key to the 
mystery of bird mi- 
gration. In the be- 
ginning, certain 
causes arose to drive 
the bird from its 
home, to force it to 
migrate,” but the 
‘‘Heimweh,’’ the 
longing for home, 
would draw it back 
in course of time, 
especially when the 
pressure which drove 
it away had ceased 
to operate. In sup- 
port of this view, it 
is believed that many 
ages ago the climate 
of the present arctic 
regions was warm, 
with vegetation 


apa rt. h a d even Nature knew what it was about when it put long legs on abundant an d con- 


seemed to forget each 


the heron. These, assisted by a long neck and a long bill. 
enable it to enjoy many a feast in the marshes where it 


ditions favorable to 


other, but each had lives and which it passes in its journeys to and from Brazil bird life. Then came 
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the advancing ice age, and the birds of 
those regions were more and more forced 
away by the cold. Their attachment to 
the home spot, however, led them back 
with the return of the summer solstice, 
and in the course of ages the habit of mi- 
gration became firmly fixed. Species liv- 
ing farther south, which experienced no 
such pressure, did not migrate, save as a 
scarcity of food, when they had exhausted 
the local supply, made them wander in 
search of it. Even thus, at about a certain 
date they would return “home”’ to breed. 
This is conspicuously true of various 
aquatic birds which resort 
each year to long-estab- 
lished rookeries on lonely 
islands or in retired 
swamps. 

In connection with these 
nomadic habits of birds, 
various interesting devel- 
opments may be noted. Of 
these, one of the most 
curious is the differing 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Birds 
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routes, both to and from the tropics, which 
are taken by the various species of birds. 
Details of this one theme alone would fill 
a volume, and those who are interested 
will do well to apply to the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., for 
the bulletins on bird migration by W. W. 
Cooke. Here there will be space for only a 
few examples. 

It would naturally be supposed that east- 
ern birds, say from the vicinity of New 
York, which are to fly across the Gulf of 
Mexico and winter in Central or South 
America, would follow the coast-line down to 
the end of Florida, so 
as to minimize the 
dangerous flight 
across the open sea. 
Some birds do go that 
way, but the great 
majority of them pro- 
ceed to the nearest 
shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico and launch 
out straight across 


The kingfisher, 
whose harsh, 
rattling call is 
familiar to 
every country 
bey who ever 
goes a-fishin’™ 
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Few are the birds that stay in one place the year round; something tells them to migrate, and they do. 
These terns nest on a government island reservation off Louisiana, but go farther south for the winter 
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Though it spends the win- 
ter in the Peruvian moun- 
tains in South America. 
the olive-sided flycatcher 
secks the conifer regions 
from central Alaska to 
Nova Scotia in nesting time 


the water—a direct 
flight of some seven 
hundred miles. On 
the return journey 
also this route is 
more popular than 
that by the Florida 
peninsula,although 
this long flight is 
full of danger. 
Land birds, whose 
feathers quickly 
become soaked, 
can not rest on the 
water and ever get 
out again. Should a strong head wind 
arise, many tiny birds are certain to be- 
come exhausted and fall into the water 
and perish. One day, late in April, when 
cruising off the southern capes of Florida, 
I saw many small birds laboring hard to 
reach the land against a strong wind blow- 
ing from the north. One of them, a male 
bobolink, alighted on a spar of our craft, 
but was so exhausted that it fell off into the 
water and doubtless drowned. Also I saw 
others flutter helplessly to their death. 
Some kinds of birds evade this danger by 
staying ashore, and proceeding by way of 
Texas and Mexico. Others increase the 
danger by traversing the open Atlantic from 
our northern coasts to South America, 
stopping perhaps at Bermuda and the West 
Indies. One species which notably does 
this is the golden plover; it breeds on the 
arctic coast west of Hudson Bay. In 
August it migrates eastward to Labrador, 


And still the wonder grows that one small head could 
carry all the arctic tern knows of how and why it nests 
way up north. and migrates in the autumn to a spot just 
as cold ten thousand miles straight-away to the south 
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Up from the south at break 
of spring comes the cedar 
bird to nest in our orchards. 
where it is a tenant most to 
be desired and encouraged— 
a good word which applies 
to feathered folk in general 
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where it fattens on 
wild berries, then 
flies south to Nova 
Scotia, whence, 
launching out to 
sea, it passes some 
four hundred miles 
off the coasts of 
our New England 
and Middle At- 
lantic States. After 
a rest in the West 
Indies, it proceeds 
to the shores of 
Brazil, and still 
southward to the prairies of Argentina and 
Patagonia, where it ‘spends our winter, 
which is the South American summer. 

The black-breast plover is also a great 
traveler. One morning, early in-May, from 
my hiding place in a clump of mangrove 
bushes on the shore of a lonely “key,” or 
islet, off the southern tip of the Florida 
peninsula, I saw a shy, black-breasted plover 
drop down after his long flight northward 
across the Gulf of Mexico. He was tired, 
and after a light breakfast on the small 
marine life which he found alongshore, he 
prepared to “turn in.” All he had to do 
was to draw one leg under his feathers, 
snuggle down his head on his breast, half 
close his eyes, and he was off to what my 
little girl delights to call “‘Shut-Eye Town.” 
What an amount of fuss the plover saves 
himself—no sheets and pillow-cases, no 
deciding between the many styles of bed- 
steads, and no colds and distempers because 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Birds 


The blackbird (top) is a con- 
servative traveler. wintering 
in our Gulf States and coming 
back to our orchards in early 
spring. The bobolink usually 
crosses the Gulf. whence 
it returns in early spring to 
enliven our meadows with 
its cheery “ Bobolink. bobo- 
link, spink, spank. spink'” 


of a poorly venti- 
lated bedroom. This 
was but one of many 
encampments on 
his eight-thousand- 
mile semiannual 
journey between 
Brazil or Peru and 


other parts of the 
arctic coast, and he 
sleeps warmly in every one of them, what- 
ever the latitude. Within him he carries 
his own fire, and the hot blood rushes 
through his veins at a temperature of 110 
to 112 degrees Fahrenheit, though we 
perish with fever at 106. This is why 
such birds as our sprightly chickadee or 
the downy woodpecker, which visit our 
gardens on zero mornings to pick at the suet 
put out for them, are so warm and happy. 


P Young killjeers trying their land-legs in the 
Point B arrow or meadow. They never fall out of the nest. as the 
mother bird contents herself with smoothing out 
a hollow in the earth in which to lay her eggs 


Speaking of the familiar little feath- 
ered creatures about our homes may 
suggest the interesting question as to 
where those that spend the summer 
with us go when they have left us for 
the winter. It may be pleasant to know 
their addresses, so that even though 
we do not write to them, we may the 
better think of them. Quite a few of 
the hardier kinds do not get farther 
than our Southern states. This past 
winter I saw large flocks of robins in 
the wooded swamps of Louisiana, and, 
on the rice-fields and marshes, black- 
birds by the tens of thousands. Others 
of these hardier kinds are the bluebird, 
meadowlark, flicker, house-wren, gold- 
finch, mourning dove, killdeer, great 
blue heron, night heron, and various 
sparrows and finches. Some individuals 
of these species stay with us in the 
north all winter, but it is thought that 
they are from still farther north. 
Last winter four big night herons, or 
“‘quawks,” roosted in a clump of tall 
spruces in my sub- 
urban yard closely 
surrounded by 
houses. The boys 
and girls were very 
considerate, and did 
not pelt them, so 
this winter théy 
have come back, 
bringing three more 
with them. They 
sleep there all day, 
and the children 
think it great fun to 
try to count them, 
as some are hard to 
see amid the thick 
foliage. Other spe- 
cies are more tender 
to cold and proceed 
much farther, to 
Central or South 
America. Among 
such are nearly all the warblers, notably 
excepting the myrtle warbler, the vireos, 
flycatchers, thrushes, the bobolink, whip- 
poorwill, and nighthawk. 

There is manifest a curious phenomenon 
of bird migration in that the return north 
is frequently by a different route from that 
of the southward journey. Instead of 
coming back by sea, the golden plover 
crosses the continent of South America to 
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the west coast, passes up that 
and the Panama Isthmus to 
Yucatan, then crosses the 
western part of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and continues 
up through the interior of the 
North American continent to 
its subarctic, northwestern 
summer home. 

Even longer is the migra- 
tory journey taken by the 
arctic tern. Some of these 
pretty, dove-like sea-birds are known 
to nest as far north in the arctic region 
as there is a spot of ground cropping 
out from the perpetual ice. They mi- 
grate south, until some of them reach a 
spot exactly as bleak amid the ant- 
arctic ice. The wonder is that they 
should undergo all the hardships of 
traveling all those thousands of miles 
to hunt bleak weather, when they could 
find it aplenty in the north. 

To be sure, the pine-grosbeak, which 
is even more fond of the cold than the 
arctic tern, is content with a range of the 
northern part of the globe. It breeds 
as far north as the boreal spruce forests 
extend, and in winter pays us visits in 
the Northern and Middle states. The 
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The night heron nests in a swampy place, which raises the question as to what 
her children do when first they go out to fly. Should even bird-babies not be 
permitted one fall? This watchful mother has been put on the alert by an 
inadvertent noise made by the camera-man as he was preparing to snap her picture 
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The watchers in birds are very gen- 


the woods are 
sometimes reward- ‘ ” 
ed by glimpses of robins, and come in 


travelers from far ; ‘ ES 
ee Thi, wocks; they leave 


barn owl, which US again by March. 
seldom leaves “de The only one I have 
land ob cotton,” 
was photographed 
in Connecticut 


tle, about the size of 


seen in summer was 
one which hurt its 
































The American yellow-billed cuckoo, which 
must not be confused with the species that 
is too shiftless to build homes of its own 
and sneaks its eggs into other birds nests 


wing and was kept by a bird- 
loving family in Connecticut. 
It soon recovered its power 
of flight, and is now absolutely 
fearless and attached to its 
human friends. 

In the manner or method 
in which birds migrate are 
found some interesting minor 
variations of habit. On the 
northward journey, the males 
frequently precede the females 
by from one to two weeks; in 
autumn, it is common to have 
adults of both sexes leave for 
the south before the young. 
This is readily noticeable when 
the plumages of these periods 
are distinctive. On the North 
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The little green heron coming 
home with breakfast for her fuzzy 
babies. Following the custom of 
birds in approaching their nests 
with care, this one has paused for 
a look all around, a precaution 
which seems useless, as she is too 
near the nest to deceive an enemy 





Atlantic seacoast the 
first flocks of the sea- 
ducks, known as scoot- 
ers, or sea-coots, which 
arrive in late August, 
are the deep-black 
adults; the gray young 
do not appear until well 
along in September. 
The same is true of 
the golden, black- 
breasted, and semipalmated plovers or ring- 
necks, seen along the Atlantic coast. The 
adults come alone in August, the young not 
until September. The young apparently are 
often unaccompanied by adults, and the 
wonder is how they find their way. 

Some birds travel habitually by day, 
others by night, even though some of them 
are naturally as diurnal as ourselves. These 
are the kinds, however, which are often 
dazzled and deflected from their course by 
artificial lights, such as lighthouses, and, 
especially on foggy nights, are seen to hover 
around lights like moths and injure them- 
selves by flying against the glass. Astron- 
omers who watch the moon through tele- 
scopes during periods of migration some- 
times observe many birds passing across 
the field of vision. Some fly at a moderate 
height, others very high up. Of daytime mi- 
grants, some proceed long distances in con- 
tinuous flights, while others go by short 
stages, and pick up food on the way. 
Swallows, in large flocks, move about in 
circles, feed on flying insects, and make 
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Young chestnut-sided warbler viewing the world 
with suspicion. At about this age most birds 
begin to shift for themselves. and in many cases the 
old ones migrate first, leaving the young to hunt 
out the untried course southward for themselves 


gradual progress south- 
ward. Migrations by 
night are probably con- 
tinuous. Species of 
feeble flight, such as 
rails, bitterns, and gal- 
linules which usually 
hide in the grass, are 
wont to make their 
removes at night, as 
also at times do such 
strong fliers as ducks, 
geese, and shore-birds, 
though these also pro- 
ceed by day. 
Exaggerated ideas 
have sometimes been 
held as to the rapidity with which birds 
travel on these long journeyings, but 
various timings of the flights of birds make 
it doubtful if in prolonged efforts they aver- 
age what certain especially swift ones have 
been seen to do, say in a quick dash down 
wind in a gale. From the windows of trains, 
I have watched ducks fly, and noticed that 
they just about kept along with a train 
traveling fifty miles an hour. Various small 
birds of not very powerful flight I should 
think might average about thirty miles 
an hour. Indeed, it is marvelous that some 
of them can make any long journey at all: 
that the little warbler makes a continuous 
flight of seven hundred miles across the 
Gulf of Mexico, and that our humming-bird 
progresses from Saskatchewan to Panama. 
As a member of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies I could not possibly 
write about birds without putting in a little 
preachment somewhere, and here it is. In 
former years most people thought very little 
about wild birds, and cared little what they 
did, but during the last twenty years a 
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tremendous public interest in their habits 
has been arising, and is growing all the time. 
As insect pests increased upon us, and rav- 
aged our harvests and foliage, while bird 
life rapidly decreased, it dawned upon the 
public mind that the birds were very essen- 
tial to our national welfare. At the same 
time it was discovered that birds, those 
embodiments of motion, color, and song, 
were fascinating in themselves. 

Every normal child loves stories of wild 
animals, and the time has arrived when, 
except for a few squirrels, rabbits, and the 
like, birds are practically the only animals 
which can ordinarily be found in the wild 
state. The healthy boy naturally delights 
in woodcraft, in being able to know and 
hunt out the denizens of the wilds, and 
now birds are about the only such deni- 
zens there are. This desire to hunt wild 
things is a healthful impulse, which ought 
ever to be fostered, but instead of arming 
the boy with a gun to go forth to kill, we 
now teach him the names of the wild 
birds, and where and how to find them. He 
goes off with young 
companions on a 
healthful and exciting 
hunt, and returns 
aglow with excite- 
ment over the new 
species of birds which 
he has traced out 
and added to his list, 
or the photographs 
of live wild “game” 
which he has taken 
with his own camera. 

Besides affording 
a source of health- 
ful exercise and rec- 
reation out-of-doors, 
the quest of wild 
birds furnishes oppor- 





now commonly taught in the schools, and 
encouraged by such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts and the Campfire Girls. 

Our boys and girls need to be interested 
in these feathered migrants, not only for 
their own pleasure and profit, but for the 
good of the nation also. To make children 
interested in birds the country over is to 
bring on a tide of sentiment everywhere 
that will make these important friends of 
agriculture and ministers to the general 
prosperity safe from the destruction to 
which at one time a popular ignorance and 
thoughtlessness seemed to destine them. 
Our boys need to know that birds are too 
valuable to be wantonly destroyed, that the 
greatest men in the country are interested 
in them and in their preservation. Last 
summer ex-President Roosevelt, a few days 
after a serious accident in which he broke 
two of his ribs, was interested enough to 
keep his appointment to make an expedition 
to the Breton Island Reservation, off the 
coast of Louisiana, to “review” the birds 
there. Mr. Roosevelt created this reser- 

. vation when he was 
President, to preserve 
from destruction 
scores of thousands of 
beautiful sea-birds. 

Parents and teach- 
ers would do well to 
get in touch with the 
National Association 
of Audubon Socie- 
ties, New York City, 
and let us further 
interest them and 
their boys and girls 
in wild birds. Each 
year the Association, 
which distributes up- 
ward of three million 


All the way from Central or South America came this pieces of literature 
blue-headed vireo, to sling its nest from a lofty tree-top about birds, much 


tunity for the kind where our northern winds would rock it. Of our com- . Z ‘ 
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which cultivates 

the power of observation, and it is this power 
of observation which is the foundation of 
success in business or professional life. A 
knowledge of woodcraft and wild animal life 
is also a great factor in increasing self- 
reliance, vigor, and hardihood. Because of 
these things, every mother will do well to 
inform herself somewhat about birds, and 
seek to interest her children in these exciting 
“wild animals.” This point of view, long 
emphasized by the Audubon Societies, is 


tifully illustrated, 
has in the United States some half a million 
junior members, in over eight thousand 
cities and towns, besides thousands of adult 
sustaining members, and many affiliated 
bird clubs. By a new plan it is having 
shown all over the country motion-picture 
films of wild birds in their native haunts. 
Truly in these days the birds are coming 
into their own as never before, yet they need 
new friends, as many destructive agencies 
are at work. 
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“And you will wait for me—a year at least?“ Alex asked. “Twenty years!” Chloe replied. “And it’s al 
“It's all right,” she repeated. adding shyly. half under her breath, “ my 
dear love! ° The little phrase meant submission, but it made him very humble. “Ah. 


Toto, I'm not good enough,” he said, like every true lover since Adam 
“The Seed of the Righteous” 


right ?"" he queried again 
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HE city rang with the story of 
the General Sheridan disaster and 
the heroic death of Mrs. Sereno 
Gage. The varying accounts of 

what had happened after the great, dark 
wedge that was the bow of a coast-liner 
came cutting down through the mist held 
up the same resplendent figure, towering 
over the confusion, hushing screams,. and 
checking rushes by the sweep of her shining 
courage.. She had shown an inspired wis- 
dom. ‘“You’re cool and calm—we can 
count on you!”’ The words, trumpet clear, 
had steadied many a trembling heart. She 
had seemed to be taller than every one, and 
filled with a triumphant gladness, as though 
at last she had work big enough for the full 
measure of her strength. Only one thought 
of self had she shown, when she gave Billy 
into old Katy’s care. 

‘Whatever happens—”’ That was all she 
had said, but Katy had not once relaxed her 
hold on the little boy. 

“T’d have saved him though I died three 
times myself and lost both them that be- 
longed to me,”’ she told the questioners. 

All but the last boat were safely launched 
when the brown huddle that was only a for- 
gotten cloak caught Mrs. Gage’s final look, 
and she-had run up the slanting deck into 
the cabin before the anguished voices could 
stop her. Then the ocean had risen up. 

‘““We nearly went down ourselves, but we 
pulled away,” they said, ‘‘and the captain’s 
jump saved him, but she never came back. 
We searched, and we prayed, but she didn’t 


come back. And there wasn’t one of us that 
wouldn’t have died for her.” 
So the poor made a saint of her, and the 
rich forgot that they had criticized or 
laughed, and the papers, honoring her, paid 
honor to Sereno Gage, making much of the 
fate that had brought down his statue and 
his old wife on the same day. Chloe, tear- 
less, with fever-bright eyes, went cease- 
lessly about the house al] the next day, 
working at anything, seeing everybody who 
came. Sabra was curiously cowed. : She 
sat bent down in her own room, and no one 
might know what went on behind her ex- 
pressionless silence. She seemed impotent, 
as though her power to see things as she 
wished were dimmed, and she had no other 
resource. Late in the afternoon Ralston 
came back alone, shaken with a grief that 
made Chloe very tender of him. She felt 
no grief herself, only a confused exaltation, 
a sense of rushing strength, but tears were 
the right tribute from. Ralston. A motor 
waited for him, and he did not stay long. 
“Helena wants to take Billy,” he said at 
the door. ‘For a few days, anyway. 
Don’t you think it would be better?” 
Chloe assented with the same curious 
absence of feeling. No one had paid much 
attention to the little boy today, and he 
had played quietly by himself in a corner, 
making few demands. He had seemed ab- 
sorbed in his games, and there was no sign 
to show how much he had understood, or 
how deep a mark yesterday’s experience 
had left. He went readily with his father 
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to see his dear lady, whose new relationship 
had not yet been explained to him. Chloe, 
putting him into the car, looked meaningly 
over his head into her brother’s eyes. 

“Ralston, I have told Billy how grand- 
father has had to move away, because the 
street was so crowded,” she said. ‘And 
granny has now gone to stay with him.”’ 

Ralston’s face quivered, but he nodded 
his understanding. Billy, clambering in, 
paid no heed. At her cheerful, “‘ Kiss Toto, 
old man,” he obediently turned back, but 
his little personality was veiled. He 
seemed interested only in the ride and the 
arrangement of his toy pony so that the 
latter might enjoy the scenery. 

‘Billy has gone,”’ Chloe said to herself as 
she turned away, but the words meant 
nothing. She had so many things to do! 
As night came, they seemed more numerous, 
more important. Throat and head ached, 
but some dim idea that everything had to 
be done today drove her on. Uncle Harry 
had come in the morning, but at evening 
Chloe sent for him again. She met him with 
a small box in her hands. 

“Uncle Harry,” she began at once, “this 
is the money that people gave for the fund 
we were raising—you remember? It’s 
money, not checks. And it was not moth- 
er’s, you see; the law has nothing to do 
with it. I’ve found a list of the people who 
gave, but it doesn’t say how much.” She 
put the box into his hands, holding it there 
with a hot grasp. ‘‘I want you to find out. 
Make Miss Galbraith—she is so kind— 
make her write to each one, and then send 
them the amount. Will you do that for me? 
Right away? Oh, don’t make objections!” 
she burst out. 

“T suppose it’s all right, Chloe.” He 
turned the box hesitatingly. ‘‘ Does Sabra 
know?” he added. 

“Ves, I told her I was going to, and she 
didn’t say anything. She couldn’t stop me, 
anyway. Nothing could. I am so horribly 
strong.”’ A note of laughter broke from her. 
“T can’t get tired!” she cried. ‘“I have 
worked all day long, and I’m as fresh! I 
took cold, of course, but that’s nothing. 
And I am not at all excited; I never felt 
cooler. I could do anything!” 

His averted glance, for once, was lifted 
full to her face. ‘‘ You ought to go to bed, 
Chloe. You're ill,” he said. 

“No, I’m not,” she insisted. “I feel per- 
fectly splendid. I shall be back at the office 
in two days. I want to work. Mother 
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would want me to. She said that, just the 
night before. ‘Don’t cry about things,’ she 
said. ‘Crying means sitting down, and you 
don’t want to sit down even to rejoice.’ 
Don’t you think that is* fine and true? 
‘There isn’t time to cry,’ she said. And I 
haven’t, not once. I was awake all night, 
thinking things out—it didn’t seem ten 
minutes—butI didn’t cry. I’m not going to 
wear mourning—that was one of the things 
I decided. If I could wear royal purple or 
scarlet for her, I would, but not black. 
Sabra is going to—wouldn’t you know it?” 
She laughed again, but checked herself with 
a look of shock. ‘ How heartless I sound! 
Do you suppose I really am?”’ 

His fingers had closed on her wrist. 
‘Now, Chloe, you're sick,” he began, but 
she interrupted. 

“T’m not, I tell you. I’m perfectly well. 
Why, I could go down to the office this 
minute—”’ the high voice faltered, and she 
half collapsed, but he caught her and helped 
her quickly to the sofa. She dropped her 
head against him, holding him fast. “I 
think perhaps I am ill,” she whispered. 
‘Ves, get some one, but first wait—I want 
to send a message.”’ 

“Ves, Chloe?” The answer brought back 
her attention, already beginning to wander. 

“Tt’s about Alex. Oh, yes, I know. I 
thought that all out in the night, too. Tell 
him I am sorry I said what I did. I don’t 
care for him any more—that is all dead, but 
I don’t feel cruel and vindictive. I under- 
stand now: he was only blurting out what 
he thought was the whole truth; he couldn’t 
see that it was only a little piece of the truth. 
I know he sees better now, and I’m sorry 
for him. Will you tell him that, just ex- 
actly as I said it? I don’t want to see him 
yet—I'm so busy, and I think I'm ill, but 
he was kind, and I didn’t mean what I said. 
By and by he must come to see me. And 
you'll send back the money?” The room 
began to spin round again. When Chloe 
opened her eyes, Sabra was there. “But 
I can’t be ill now—it’s the renting season!” 
she cried, and burst into tears. 

Chloe was very. ill for many days, and 
then for many more she lay weak and sor- 
rowful, longing for her mother. When the 
nurse could be sent away, Sabra, who had 
procured money, no one could say how, dis- 
missed Lizzie and found a pleasant woman 
who would wait on Chloe as well as take care 
of the little house. Sabra herself had gone 
back to the office and was filling Chloe’s place. 
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Ralston’s wife came 
nearly every day, bring- 
ing Billy as soon as Chloe 
was well enough to see 
him; Uncle Harry trudged 
over every evening; and 
friends, rich and poor, left 
messages and offerings. It 
was an open-hearted time, 
and though she had des- 
olate hours and nights of 
shivering horror, Chloe 
rose up from it ‘with a re- 
newed sense of the world’s 
loving-kindness and the 
richness of life. Autum- 
nal freshness was in 
the air, bringing back 
strength. Flowers had 
come from Alex, the first 
with, “Thank you, Chloe,” 
written on a card, the 
rest with simply his 
name. She had not an- 
swered, but she stared at. 
them for hours when she 
was alone, and the first 
night she went down- 
stairs she carried with 
her a jar of dark-red 
chrysanthemums, great, 
spicy, ragged heads that 
filled the room with fes- 
tivity. 

Sabra had to hurry off 
to a meeting. “But you 
will have Uncle Harry,” 
she said in apology, and 
Chloe smiled assent. ae 
Sabra and she would 
always do kind things for % 
each other, but they would 
not often voluntarily sit 
down and visit together. 

Then the bell rang, and, 

though her mind pointed 

out that it was just time 

for Uncle Harry, her heart 

knew who was coming. She had known 
it all day. 

“Well, Alex!” she smiled from her big 
chair, then, seeing new lines in his face, a 
new, grave look of experience, she had to 
drop her eyelids to hold back tears. He 
was near tears himself as he held her hand 
in both his. 

“We won’t talk about things,” she said, 
and so they sat together in silence for a 
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Now. Chloe. you're sick.” 
Uncle Harry began. but she inter- 
rupted. “I'm not, I tell you. I'm 
perfectly well. Why.I could go 
down to the office this minute —" 
the high voice faltered, and she 
half collapsed, but he caught her 
and helped her quickly to the sofa 


while, paying that tribute to all that had 
happened. To Chloe it was at first high and 
solemn, like a burial service; she seemed to 
be standing in the dimness of a cathedral 
while the organ’s requiem rolled under the 
high arches. Then the music changed, sun- 
light streamed over her in broken colors, 
crimson and blue and gold, and the mar- 
riage service was giving her heart to Alex 
for ever and ever. Not care for hin! Why, 
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he was all her life: for richer, for poorer; 
in sickness and in health; till death— 

Her eyes sprang open, she turned to him 
for the marriage kiss. Alex, lifting his bent 
head from his hand, met her with a guarded 
and cousinly smile. 

“You have had a bad time, poor little 
Toto,” he said cheerfully. ‘Do you feel 
equal to talking? Wouldn’t you rather I 
read something to you?”’ 

Chloe, inwardly reeling from the blow, 
answered faintly that she felt equal to any- 
thing, but looked so wan and discouraged 
that Alex was tenderly wrathful. “Who 
takes care of you?”’ he demanded. 

The thought that she could at least worry 
him was heartening. “Oh, Annieanswers my 
bell—when she hears it,”’ she said listlessly. 

“And you lie up there all alone but for 
that?” He had to get up and stride about. 
‘What are people thinking of! I shallsend 
you a nurse first thing in the morning.” 

She had succeeded rather too well, and 
had to undo it. “Indeed you won’t! Iam 
up now; I don’t want a nurse. She would 
bother me.” 

He stood looking down on her so intently 
that at last she had to lift her eyes to his, 
but she could not put any friendliness into 
them; she was too bleakly disappointed. 

“Tf I had the taking care of you,” he be- 
gan with degmatic energy. 

But she broke in, ‘‘Oh, I can’t be scolded 
tonight, Alex!” Tears that she made no 
attempt to hide ran down her cheeks. She 
hoped that they hurt him. 

“Toto, I am a brute beast!”’ Again she 
had succeeded rather too well. “Just lie 
still, dear, and let me read you something. 
I won’t talk. I won’t bother you in any 
way.” He tucked his big handkerchief into 
his hand, secretly, and turned his back 
under pretense of shielding the light from 
her eyes. Next he brought a footstool, and 
something in the way he knelt to place it, 
something reverent and humble and 
pledged to self-denial, restored a little 
warmth to her chilled soul. Then he ar- 
ranged the shawl about her shoulders, and 
the lingering tenderness of his hands utterly 
betrayed him. Chloe’s relief was hot with 
indignation. 

“Alex, you stupid—you perfect fool!” 
she silently stormed at him. ‘“Haven’t we 
been hurt long enough?”’ 

“This looks amusing’’—Alex was folding 
back a magazine he had brought—‘“‘and it 
won’t tire you. Are you comfortable?”’ 
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Chloe refused to answer. He began to 
read, but as she did not hear a word, she 
naturally failed to respond to the points, 
and at the end he softly closed the magazine 
and rose. 

“Now I think I ought to go,” he said, 
reluctant but manful. “ May I come again 
soon?”’ 

“Oh, do,”’ said Chloe politely. 

He felt the rebuff, but was too pitiful of 
her condition to challenge it. He was very 
eager to do right, and so vowed to caution 
that he could not see how all need for cau- 
tion was over. He was settling down to a 
siege while the gates were wide open. 

“T will come, but you can just tell the 
maid when you don’t want to be bothered,” 
he said, taking her hand as though it might 
break. 

“Qh, stupid!”’ she silently cried at him, 
but she looked more animated. ‘TI like to 
be visited,” she said. “Do you know, I miss 
the office? Every time Sabra tells me she 
has rented anything, I feel jealous. I can’t 
wait to get back.” 

“You'll jolly well have to wait,’’ he said 
with more of the familiar emphasis. ‘‘ You 
are nowhere near fit for it yet.” 

Inwardly she was saying, ““Qh, why don’t 
you understand!” while outwardly she made 
sturdy answer: “But Sabra’s lecture- 
course begins in a few weeks, and she ought 
to be free to work on it. Besides, I am 
really valuable to Uncle Harry, I’d have 
you know. Hesaidso. I am going to work 
so hard and so intelligently that some day 
he will make me his partner.” 

It was Alex’s chance to cry out against 
any partnership but a life one with him, but 
he only looked disheartened. ‘‘Still, you 
must take your time,’ he said with an 
effort. 

“Well, if he isn’t masterful, then he can’t 
have me—I don’t want him,” Chloe ex- 
plained to her disappointed self. 

“T am going down to the Sound over 
Sunday with Helena,” she said aloud. 
“That and my Billy will make me as good as 
new.” He stiffened at the mention of that 
marriage, and she nodded her understand- 
ing. “I know. I felt that way, too. It 
scorched me, Alex! And yet—they are very 
happy! Both of them. if they stay so, 
won’t it perhaps turn out to have been— 
right?” 

He started to answer with the old cock- 
sureness, but the words faltered. “I don’t 
know,” he said instead. ‘I’m hot against 
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it, but then I am always finding out that 
I’ve been a pig-headed ass.”” He knelt be- 
side her chair, laying his face against her arm. 
“T’ve been so ashamed,” he whispered. 

‘“T know—l’ve understood.” Her hand 
passed softly once over the thick hair, 
strong and colorful like the man himself. 
Then she drew it away. “I won’t help 
you,” she silently defied him. “If you are 
not man enough to take me, you can go 
without!” At the withdrawal he rose 
at once. 

“Well, good night, little cousin,” he said. 
“Go to bed early and don’t forget your 
tonic.” And he was gone. 

“Stupid!” Chloe hurled after him, but 
she was smiling. 

Alex was prepared for a long siege. He 
had Chloe’s word for it that she no longer 
cared for him, but he meant to win her love 
all over again from the very beginning, and 
he set about his task with a patience and 
devotion that sometimes exasperated her, 
but more often, when she was alone, 
brought a warm laugh deep in her throat. 
Of course, he was very soon laying down the 
law again, and she was standing up to him 
with the old spirit, and becoming daily more 
sure that never before had so sound and 
sweet and strong a heart and mind been 
offered to living woman. Health came back 
very fast. She was out every day now, and 
spent hours with Billy, who had accepted 
the big house and the many luxuries with 
childish wnconcern. 

The last day of her freedom was stormy, 
and Chloe slipped over to Billy’s nursery 
early in the afternoon. There were changes 
in the little boy’s outer appearance. His 
hair, instead of being prosaically “shin- 
gled,”’ had-atready assumed a “ Dutch cut’’; 
when he went out, his fine little coat was 
trimmed with astrakhan, and his leggings 
were of aristocratic leather, while, indoors, 
he played in blue linen blouses that would 
once have been saved for Sunday best. But 
there was nochange in the inner Billy. He 
was showing the delights of a toy train and 
tunnel to his new mother, who, though in 
hat and coat, lingered to look on, giving 
him her devout, overearnest attention. 
She was always more astonished, more en- 
raptured, than the occasion demanded, and 
Billy was already a little patronizing: with 
her, though very kind and loving. At sight 
of his Toto he scrambled up’ with a shout. 
Helena’s lovely smile was no less truly 
welcoming. 


- secret between them, 
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“T have to go to a committee-meeting 
and I would so much rather stay home,” 
she said, and happiness shone out so palpa- 
bly that Chloe secretly cried out to Alex, 
“Tt must be right!” as she kissed her. 

“Don’t go,” she urged. Helena wavered, 
but duty triumphed. 

‘‘Committee-meetings are so difficult if the 
members stay away, don’t you think?” she 
asked. ‘But I shall be back for tea. You 
will stay? Ralston will be home,” she added 
as a supreme inducement, and Chloe, smil- 
ing to herself, promised. 

She smiled, and yet she had to realize 
that Ralston, coming down from his beau- 
tiful workroom at five o’clock, had an im- 
portance that had not belonged to the old, 
shabby, harassed, irritable Rawly. Prosper- 
ity had given him a new and quite unaf- 
fected suavity. He even stood with more 
assurance, cup in hand, his back to the fire. 
His manner to Helena was perfect, and she 
could not ask for an opinion that he was not 
interested to give. He loved to give his 
opinions in this devout, unruffling atmos- 
phere. He would love it better every year, 
and give them more minutely. 

“Ralston began yesterday on his new 
play,” Helena reverently explained. “He 
has a wonderful idea. We think this is going 
to be far ahead of anything he has done.” 

Chloe’s glance turned quickly to her 
brother. Had he forgotten a bitter night 
when he had seen truly and cried out against 
his own pretensions? She looked for an 
answering gleam, an acknowledgment of the 
but Ralston was 
placidly emptying his second cup. 

“Yes, this ought to be a great advance 
over my other work,” he decided. “It has 
a broader foundation; it is moré cosmic. 
Not so remote from the man in the street. 
Subtle, of course—”’ He went on developing 
his estimate, seriously concerned with 
choosing the right words, and Helena 
drooped toward him with her lovely grace, 
intent as though pearls were dropping. 
The butler came to remove the tea things, 
but, by the faintest movement of her hand, 
he was sent away again. Chloe had a 
wicked impulse to amusement, but presently 
something under the little. scene sobered 
her and brought a wistful pain that was 
like homesickness. Rawly’s words might be 
pompous, but he was man to the listening 
woman, and Billy, prolonging his biscuit 
at their feet, completed the eternal human 
triangle. This softly glowing room was a 
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home, and when she had gone through the 
bleak streets to her empty little house, 
the home she left would be as richly com- 
plete without her. Man, woman, and 
child—given these three, all one’s world 
would lie within one’s front door. 

“T must go,” she exclaimed, starting up. 

The storm had ceased, and Ralston put 
on his coat to walk home with her, wanting 
a breath of air after the day’s work. Chloe, 
lifting her head from Billy’s fervent good 
night, saw him go back to take Helena’s 
hand and kiss it with a murmured word, 
and it came over her sharply that she 
could not bear it. 

“Alex! Alex!’’ she silently cried as they 
stepped out into the wild darkness. She 
knew that if he did not come tonight, she 
must summon him. 

There were rivers underfoot, and a cold 
wind drove in their faces, but Chloe was 
glad of difficulties that made speech impos- 
sible. Ralston left her at her door, and the 
little house that had always been home to 
her seemed a desolate place, shabby and 
chilly and ugly with gas-light, as she went 
in alone. 

“Oh, but it wouldn’t matter—with the 
right person!” The words burst from her, 
and then she tried in vain to catch them 
back, for starting from her own chair, one 
of her books dropping from his hand, she 
saw the right person. “Alex!” she stam- 
mered. 

He drew her in, keeping both her hands. 
“What wouldn’t matter, Chloe?’”’ He was 
excited, bound to follow up what he had 
heard, but Chloe, suddenly gay, slipped 
away from him. 

“T just parted from Ralston,’ 
evasively. 

“Oh—I didn’t know any one was there.” 
He spoke so disappointedly that she ought 
to have been ashamed, but she only laughed. 

“When did you move in?” she asked. 
“Sabra and I have considered taking a 
lodger. Have you references?” 

“About twenty minutes ago. I thought 
perhaps you would invite me to dinner.” 

“Tf there is enough to go round—lI’ll 
ask Annie.”’ She went out, and presently 
came back very demure. 

“Sabra has telepnoned that she won’t be 
home, so you may have her two chops,” 
she explained. 

“Praise God!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be too glad; they may 
be rather tough. They often are.” 


’ she said 
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“Hang the chops,” said Alex, but she 
had run off to dress. 

When she came down, she was too busy 
setting the table to pay any further atten- 
tion tohim. The finest linen, the best of the 
old silver and china were brought out, but 
she could trust to his not knowing the 
difference. She even found some crumbling, 
dusty wax-candles for the battered old 
candelabra, and sat down to rub them clean. 

“These ought to be used up,” she said, 
lest he should suspect a tribute here. 
“They have been in that drawer ever since 
I have been tall enough to look into it. 
They must have been left from the one party 
we ever gave in all our lives—when Sabra 
came home from college.”’ 

“T remember that tea,” Alex laughed. 
“There were nineteen carriages outside; 
I counted them. The neighborhood was all 
wrought up. I had a very hard, yellow, 
ice-cream pear in the kitchen—the spoon 
wouldn’t go into it, I remember.” 

“And the splendid old swells came, 
people who had always known mother’s 
people; and funny people who had adored 
father.” Chloe could laugh, too. ‘Oh, 
Alex, it is so much nicer than if we had just 
met a year or two ago and hadn’t that old 
background!” She did not realize all that 
the impulsive speech admitted, and though 
Alex was deeply smiling, he took no advan- 
tage. 

“You were the dearest little doll of a . 
child,” he said. “You have been in my 
arms many a time, Chloe.” 

“Why, of course,”’ was the cool answer. 
“You taught me to tell the time. You 
used to lift me up to the clock every time 
you came in.” 

He was leaning against the table, watch- 
ing her deft hands. “I remember the first 
time I ever saw you.” 

“What did I have on?” 
interestedly. 

“‘ About seventeen blankets, I should say. 
You were some six days old. Funny little 
red Toto! I didn’t think much of you.” 

They laughed together at the dim old 
picture: the sturdy little boy and the new 
baby, so unaware of the future to which 
they were growing. “Ah, I’m glad you 
came in!” she cried. 

He bent toward her, one hand on a chair 
back, one on the table in front of her, and 
their moment was very near. ‘‘ You're so 
brave, dearest. One can only guess how 
lonely you must be.” 


she asked 
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She answered with dropped head. ‘I’m 
simply trying to do what she said—to 
follow her.’””’ Then she looked up into his 
face. “Alex, you do feel her quality— 
now?” 

His eyes blurred. “I feel her splendor, 
Chloe.” 

“Then it’s all right!” She let her fore- 
head touch his sleeve, and felt his answering 
start, but Annie’s entrance drove him back. 
“Bring up a chair, Alex,” Chloe ordered 
with the marvelous feminine power of 
acting as though nothing had happened. 

She lit the candles, then took her place 
opposite him, and Annie, in a clean white 
apron, stayed to wait. Alex was of no 
earthly assistance. He took what was 
offered him with fumbling hands, but his 
eyes, very still and dark, never seemed to 
leave Chloe’s.. His only contribution to 
appearances was that star-gazing silence. 
Chloe, girlishly frightened, clung to her 
light speech even after Annie had left 
the room. 

“She is such a nice woman,”’ she hurried 
on, “so different from that dreadful—” 

But Alex had risen and was coming round 
to her. Again his arms hovered about her, 
all ready to take her in. 

“Chloe, Chloe!” he begged. “Is it 
truly—all right?” 

Fear was lost in gladness, and she pressed 
uptohim. “It’s all right for ever and ever!”’ 

Annie, coming back to change the 
plates, found them sitting decorously oppo- 
site, to be sure, but not a bite of dinner 
eaten, and went out again, looking wise. 

“You might just ring when you want me, 
Miss Chloe,” she said, and they laughed, 
and ate the chilled food with guilty haste. 

‘“When I am rich,”’ Alex said as they rose 
from the table, “I am going to endow 
whatever society it was that kept Sabra 
away tonight.” 

Chloe knelt to light the fire in the sitting- 
room. “Turn out that stupid gas, we will 
just have the lamp,” she said. 

Alex turned out the gas, but the lamp 
was not lighted, and while the paper 
smoldered and curled, the room was deeply, 
tremulously dark; and Chloe, who had all 
her life wanted to be big and strong, knew 
now why it was beautiful to be little and 
soft and slender. Then a long finger of 
flame shot out, pointing, and a dozen little 
flames leaped up with a joyous crackle, 
sending the light dancing about them. 
Chloe flushed, and, slipping out of his arms, 


brought her stool to the hearth. Alex 
took the big chair beside her. Already a 
grave frown was clouding his eyes. 

“You may not want to bind yourself to 
such a pauper,” he said. “I haven’t a cent 
—in fact, I owe a little. It will be a long 
time before I am far enough ahead to make 
a home for you.” 

“But, my dear boy, you have five thou- 
sand dollars,’’ she cried. 

“No, I haven’t, Toto.” 

“But you sold your patent—”’ 

He was looking steadily away from her. 
“Yes, but I had to do something with 
that money.” 

She was too distressed to stop. “But 
you hadn’t debts—Alex, you haven’t been 
wild and silly!” 

He smiled at that, laying her hand 
against his lips. “Often, dear—but I 
didn’t happen to get into debt. No, this 
was something I wanted to do more than 
anything in life, so I took the money for it.” 

“*More than marry me?”’ she asked, after 
a hurt silence. 

“Tt’s part of marrying you.”’ Then he 
straightened up to look into her face. “I 
don’t want to tell you yet, Chloe. Will you 
trust me?”’ This was being masterfu!, even 
as her heart had demanded. She might 
rule him in little ways, but he was master 
of his own life, and she made glad acknowl- 
edgment of it. 

“Of course I trust you.”’ 

“And you will wait for me—a year at 
least?” 

“Twenty years!” 

“And it’s all right?” 

“Tt’s all right,” she repeated, adding 
shyly, half under her breath, “my dear 
love!”’ The little phrase meant submission, 
but it made him very humble. 

“Ah, Toto, I’m not good enough,” he 
said, like every true lover since Adam. 


So Chloe went back to work, and the 
year started on its quick round. She 
paid her own way now; there were no bor- 
rowings, no humiliations, no wincing accep- 
tances. When this made her too happy, she 
lifted eyes of tender apology to her father 
and mother, who were never very far 
from her. 

“Tt’s right for me, beloved,” she ex- 
plained. “I am not judging—I’m only 
doing what is right for me.” Work and 
self-denial were “fun,” and every month 
she put a little money in the bank. 
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Sabra, too, was prospering, and began to 
blossom out in handsome clothes. “ Mother 
did not care enough about appearances,” 
she once said tranquilly in Chloe’s hearing. 

The presence of others kept the little 
sister quiet, but she was rigid with anger. “I 
could almost kill Sabra!” she burst out when 
she was alone. The utter self-abnegation 
that had clothed and fed her mother’s 
children and given them every advantage 
ought to have made the battered old gar- 
ments sacred. How she had done it all was 
more than ever a mystery since her poor 
affairs had been turned out for the law’s 
action. Uncle Harry’s dry phrase, “she’s 
a wonder, that woman,” often came back 
to Chloe, now that her mother was no longer 
spoken of in that tone. Yes, she had been 
a wonder. 

The happy summer came; and Chloe 
would take no vacation, because in October 
she would stop. She had half believed that 
she wanted to go on with the office after 
marriage, but was secretly glad that the 
suggestion made Alex very cross. Already 
they had taken an apartment in a newer and 
cleaner district. Chloe was eager to leave 
the little old corner of town where so much 
that was sad had happened, and where only 
the name, Sereno Gage, in fading italics on 
an old door-plate, was left to mark her 
family history. They were buying their 
furniture in lunch hours and sending it up 
to the empty apartment, and sometimes 
Chloe wondered that Alex, who seemed now 
to have money, should be so content to 
wait till October. When she was tired and 
alone, she could make herself unhappy 
about it, and brooded over the mysterious 
use that had swallowed up his five thousand 
dollars; but, face to face, she knew that he 
wanted her, and that she trusted him, and 
that all was well. In August Helena and 
Ralston decided to go abroad for a few 
weeks, and Chloe was urged tocome, but she 
only laughed. 

“Leave my work!” 

“You are leaving it so soon, anyway,” 
Ralston said, while Helena added an 
astute, “And we’re taking Billy.” 

“I am afraid you would have to take 
Alex, too,” Chloe explained, so contentedly 
that they gave her up as hopeless. She was 
touched that they wanted her, afraid after- 
ward that she had not seemed grateful 
enough. That was always an anguishing 
fear to Chloe. It haunted her so that she 
stole half a morning from her work to go 
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down with them to the boat and see 
them off. 

Even starting for Europe no longer 
upset Rawly, who had formerly come to 
nervous crises over catching a local ferry. 
Now some one packed his things in the 
most perfect of receptacles and Helena 
attended to tickets, devoutly shielding her 
genius from practical worries, and the 
faithful Caroline had Billy firmly in charge. 
Steamer-trunks were put on top of the 
motor, while he finished his after-breakfast 
cigarette; he had only to take his hat and 
coat and start. He was exquisitely con- 
scious of all this ease. His lids had a con- 
tented droop, and his boyish face was not 
quite so narrow or so poetical as it had been 
in the old days. He was no less beautiful 
to Helena, however. She was a happy 
woman as she came down the steps between 
her husband and her little boy, and Chloe, 
seeing, wondered anew about this marriage 
as they drove away. 

“Rawly isn’t improving, but then he 
isn’t driving anybody crazy,” she reflected, 
with a sigh for the eternal human compro- 
mise. Ralston was going to study foreign 
stage methods, but she had been reassured 
to learn that he would not allow Helena 
to back his new play. Money had taken a 
more definite value to him, now that he 
had it. 

Wharves and boats gave Chloe a dire 
tremble at the heart, but she would not 
acknowledge it. Her mother would have 
called that “sitting down.” She kept 
Billy while Helena and Caroline saw to the 
luggage, and then they all went to the gang- 
plank together, talking gaily over the secret 
droop of the spirit that a departing boat 
gives. Billy, who had been noisy with 
excitement in the motor, was very quiet 
now, and no one noticed a growing change 
in his baby face. Chloe had drawn him in 
front of her with a lift for the gang-plank, 
when a scream brought a shocked hush 
about them. He had turned in her hold 
and was struggling wildly to get away, while 
scream after scream came automatically 
from some terror that was beyond reason. 

“Billy!’ My baby!” Chloe gathered him 
up and they hurried back through the 
crowd till she found a trunk to sit on. 
“Billy, Billy,” she implored, rocking him 
close to her. “Toto’s got you, dear, it’s 
all right. Trust Toto!” 

The screams stopped, but he sobbed end- 
lessly, and Chloe, feeling the trembling of 
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his little body, looked up at the other two 
with dread understanding. 

“He remembers,” she said desolately. 
‘We never found out what he felt or under- 
stood—oh, I ought to be killed! I might 
have helped him.” 

They looked on blankly. “If you carried 
him on board,” Ralston began. 

She tried to talk Billy into reason, but he 
only cried and trembled, and when she rose 
with him, he shrieked again. She whispered 
over his burrowing head: ‘‘He mustn’t go! 
Oh, you can’t force this!”” She was miserably 
afraid that they would be impatient of 
him, would insist on discipline, but both 
had tears in their eyes. 

“We could leave him and Caroline,” 
Ralston suggested. 

But Helena 
broke in: “No. I 
couldn’t do that. 

I will stay, and you 
go, love.” 

Chloe held her 
breath while he 
hesitated. I[t 
seemed to her that 
if he went, her 
wonder about the 
rights of this mar- 
riage would meet a 
blasting answer. 

Perhaps the pause 
was not so long as 
it felt. Then the 
best of Rawly came 
oyt, the af- 
fectionate 
sweetness of 
which his 
mother had 

had rare 
glimpses. 

“T couldn’t 
leave you, 
dear,’’ he 
said, his hand 
on her shoul- 
der. “Now, 
oughtn’t we 
to be getting 
the trunks 
off?” 

Helena, of ° 
course, saw 
to that, her 
face happier 
than that of, 


any one sailing. They drove straight up 
to the Sound house, and Chloe went with 
them, for Billy clung to her. He slept ex- 
haustedly most of the way, but his hands 
twitched and his pallor showed how deep 
the shock had been. 

“You don’t know what goes on in 
babies,”’ Chloe sighed, guilty that she had 
not found out. “‘Now we can only let 
him forget it.” 

“And next summer we will have a boat 
and get him used to it,’”’ Ralston added. 

Billy, waking up at the gates of his 
familiar garden, made no allusion to what 
had passed, and by afternoon he seemed to 
be himself again. Chloe left him sitting 
on the steps stroking a caterpillar with one 


Alex had known that the sight of the me- 

~ morial must break Chloe down. He drew 
her to the bench and held her till the shaken 
body grew quiet. At last she lifted her head. 

~ Now tell me.” she whispered calmly 
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careful finger and murmuring, “ De-ar little 
pussypillar!” with all his usual sunny joy 
in living things, and she went back at ease 
about him, but shaken to the depths herself. 

More than ever now she dreaded the 
ninth of September. She could argue that 
anniversaries had not actual significance, 
that her mother’s death was a sorrow 
which no date could deepen; and yet her 
heart grew sick at the prospect of living 
through that day. Leap-year had brought 
it to Sunday, so she would not have the 
oblivion of work to help her. It was not the 
renewal of grief from which she shrank, but 
the horror that she had had to live down, 
and the intolerable pathos of that buoyant, 
gallant, fighting, laughed-at life, seen in its 
splendor only at the moment of death. 
No one seemed to realize what day was 
coming, and she was thankful for that. 
Alex, parting with her Saturday night, 
spoke cheerfully of “first thing in the 
morning,” for he often breakfasted with 


them on Sunday. 

The day was brilliantly clear, with a 
premature breath of autumn coolness, 
mercifully different from the strange, glow- 
ing haze of a year ago. Sabra was absorbed 


in her second year lecture-course, and, if 
she remembered, gave no sign. Alex came 
as they were finishing their silent breakfast 
and wanted Chloe to go out with him at 
once. He was very grave, and she felt in 
him some unexplained excitement. She 
would not ask questions, but she trusted 
him, and was glad of the diversion. 

They took the elevated, getting off near 
one of the upper entrances of the park, and 
were presently following a path that wound 
‘ through green pleasantness, past a little 
lost stream, up to a broad knoll set with 
pointed spruce trees. They had wood and 
lawn to themselves at this hour, and the 
trailing squirrels came running out to meet 
them. The dewy brightness of the day gave 
Chloe courage. She looked up with a new 
openness into Alex’s face. 

“You knew what day it is, and you’re 
helping me,” she said. Then she saw how 
pale he was, and that his silence had a 
strained rigidity. “‘Dear—?” she ques- 
tioned. 

He stopped her, a hand on her arm. 
“T have something to show you, Chloe. It 
was done for them, but it was also—for you. 
It is my —apology. Come.” 

He led her round the last curve of the 
ascent. There in a green circle had been 


The Seed of the Righteous 


placed a drinking-fountain of gray stone. 
The broken earth showed the work barely 
completed. At first Chloe saw only the 
curved bench, its back carved in delicate 
relief, the seat oddly low, and, set within 
the curve, a low pedestal from which water 
bubbled up, to fall into a carved bowl. 
Then she saw, on the high back of the 
bench, the words, FOR CHILDREN, and, 
underneath them, IN MEMORY OF 
SERENO AND EMILY GAGE. At the 
same moment the medallions on either 
curve came alive. Dim, like heads on coins, 
yet exquisitely significant, her father and 
her mother looked toward each other over 
the little heads that were to come, gathering 
along the bench and bending down to the 
bubbling water. The two lives that had 
given themselves for children would here 
continue their loving service for all time. 

Alex had known that it must break Chloe 
down. He drew her to the bench and held 
her till the shaken body grew quiet. 

At last she lifted her head. ‘ Now tell 
me,”’ she whispered calmly. 

He began at once. “Well, it started out 
of trying to send back the money you 
turned over to father—you remember? 
He wrote to ask what sums had been given, 
and every answer begged that the money 
be kept and used in some way. They 
wouldn’t take it, dear. I had that five 
thousand, and could earn more, and, oh 
Chloe, I wanted to do something!” His 
arms, tightening, told her why, and hers 
answered. “So I thought of this, and they 
all liked it, and we got permission to put it 
here, and Carroll did it for us—pushed 
aside other work—and I made them keep 
it quiet, for I wanted to offer it to you 
whole, my Chloe. And I had to have it 
finished for this day. They couldn’t 
promise, but they worked day and night, 
and it was barely in time. And now—is 
it all right?” 

No need to answer, with her cheek 
against his. A long silence brought them 
so close that the last barrier was down, and 
Chloe could talk to him of her mother. 

“T have thought about her so much,” 
she began slowly. ‘Do you know, if this 
world were a Utopia, she would have been 
the biggest person in it. For, after all, 
delicacy—I’ve thought this all out, Alex— 
delicacy is only our recognition of the other 
person’s—unwillingness; that he wants his 
money, or his possessions, or his time 
undisturbed. She was so gloriously a 
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giver that she couldn’t understand being 
unwilling. She didn’t allow for it. So they 
laughed at her, and called her words—”’ 
she felt him wince, and tightened her hold, 
looking up with a grave smile. ‘Don’t 
mind, dear; I don’t, any more. Since the 
world is as it is, getting things for us all 
the time would be called graft. Only, you 
see, she got things for everybody—every- 
body who needed. And in a perfect world, 
where everybody lived to help—my love, 
what a glorious, giving angel she would 
have been. They sawit, a little, when she 
died. And now they will always remember 
it—you did that.” She turned to look up 
at the two faces and the carved words: 
FOR CHILDREN 
IN MEMORY OF SERENO AND 
EMILY GAGE 

“They will go on together. Oh, my Alex, 
I feel so full of peace!” 

They stayed till the Sunday invasion 
began; then they drank at the fountain 
and went slowly on. When they paused to 
look back, children were already gathering. 
Like sparrows they crowded over the bowl, 
and soon a row of little heads showed against 
the high back of the bench. The two 
smiled at each other in wordless satisfaction. 

“There is only one thing good enough to 
do now,” Chloe said, when they had gone 
on. Alex took out a latch-key. 

“We'll see if the book-shelves have been 
put up,” he assented. 

The key let them into a group of bare 
rooms, strewn with haphazard piles of 


furniture, still in wrappings, dusty windows . 


closed on the day’s freshness, but home is 
primarily a state of mind, and to them the 
little place was rich with welcome. They 
let in the air, then went hand in hand ‘from 
room to room, happily voluble in one, 
practical in another, suddenly silent in a 
third. Out in the kitchen Chloe found her 
voice again, rejoicing in the room’s clean 
compactness and the enchanting pots and 
pans that had already arrived. 

“T tell you one thing, Alex,”’ Chloe laid 
down the law, “no hired person is going to 
have the first using of this darling enamel- 


ware. By and by we'll have to hire a cook, 
I—hope.” They smiled at each other. 
“Meanwhile, I shall have a woman in when 
I need her, but it is my kitchen.” 

“But, Toto darling, you are not going to 
do your own work!” 

She had been getting ready for this 
moment for a long time. “My ‘own 
work,’”’ she repeated meaningfully. “You 
see, you call it that yourself, dear. Now 
don’t fuss. I can cook very nicely, and it 
will be fun—everything is so fresh and new 
and handy! It’s that or the office—take 
your choice.” 

He was leaning against the washtubs, 
eying her dubiously. “I wonder just what 
you’ve got in your head!” 

She came close to him, laying her palms 
on his coat. “I want to, and it’s fun; 
that is honest,” she said slowly. “But 
there’s more. I have got to do my share— 
to pull even. Oh, dearest, I have learned 
the blessedness of not -eternally taking, 
taking, taking. And it was you taught me, 
so you needn’t scowl. Try to understand, 
Alex. It isn’t for your sake—it’s for mine. 
I have found something too good to lose!” 
_ “But, Chloe, as my wife—” he burst 
out. 

“Yes,” she held him closer, a laugh in her 
eyes, “even as your wife, I am going to 
pull my end. You work very, very hard; 
I can’t just sit round and look on. fil 
obey you all you like in—in a great many 
things.” The laugh ran over. “But you 
can’t take from me the best thing you ever 
taught me!” She was still little Chloe, with 
her wistful-angel face tilted up at him, but 
she was also the grown woman. who had 
found her way, and Alex mutely sur- 
rendered. At every stage of their love, they 
had thought it could go no higher, but that 
moment of silent recognition, of trust and 
equality, seemed to take them into the 
sacred heart of marriage. When at last 
his arms released her, they looked about as 
though their possessions had taken ona 
new beauty. 

“T don’t see why we wait till October,” 
Alex said. 


THE ENpD 


_ “lam sorry it is finished; it is the best serial I ever read,” said one who saw the proofs of this instalment of ‘The 
Seed of the Righteous” in advance of its publication. We told you in the beginning that it was a good story; now that 
it is ended we have nothing to retract. Several of the best known authors in America have written in terms of highest 
praise of this work of a fellow craftsman. How have you liked it? Is it the kind of story you like to see in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING? Have you liked it better than “Slaves of Freedom?’’—which, by the way, we think is also a good story. 
We wish that every one of you who have really enjoyed the story would write and tell us so; it would help us and 


mightily please the author. 





Young Tommy Todd took life 
so tearfully 
He tried his parents’ pa- 
tience fearfully— 


The world affected him 


uncheerfully. 


His nether lip was always quivering, 
A sight which set his parents shivering, 
For soon they knew his tears down 
rivering 
Would make the atmosphere aquatical, 
Exposing them to tweaks rheumatical. 


He wept at his big sister's 
marrying, : 
And when his ma down- 


town was tarrying, 
When put to bed, 
and inthe morn- 
ing, too, 
At his disrobing 


and _ adorning, 
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na Little Tommy Todd ~ 


Pictures by Rose ONeill 


And when they gave him a white rabbit. 
dears, 

That silly boy just wept from habit. 
dears. 


“Cry-baby” was his playmates’ name 
for him, 
And for his age it was a shame for 
him. 


His lachrymoseness seemed incurable. 
So, since their life was unendurable, 
His parents hung their heads despondingly 
And hand in hand stole off abscondingly,. 
While weeping Tommy, inundatingly, 
Wept steadily and unabatingly. 


The Kewpies, taking naps in 
fairy arms, 
Soon heard of this by wire- 
less air-alarms, 
And, popping down with un- 
expectedness, 
They soon dispelled the 
Todds’ dejectedness. 





“Tears, tidal tears.’ mused Book- 
man learnedly, 
As o'er his specs he peered con- 
cernedly. 
“Th give this wight a Kewpish 
folio, 
‘Twill cure him of his melan- 


cholio.” 


The tears Tom shed so crocodilishly 
Now formed a pool where Merkewps 
smilishly 
Splashed in the brine with great enjoyment, dears, 


And for their pails soon found employment, dears. 


“Now, Mr. Todd.” urged Wag per- 
suasively, 
“Why treat your offspring sO 
evasively? 
Of course, this mothering and 
fathering 
Involves a dreadful lot of bother- 


ing, 





ee. 
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Besides annoying one financially, 
Yet I can show you, circumstantially, 
That it’s a game that's worth the can- 
dle, sir, 


So come back home and save a scan- 
dal, sir!” 


“You know.”’ chirped Cook, “the hifalutin folks 


Will gossip when they see you scooting, folks. 


Come back; Tom's changed extraordinarily 
And romps with Ducky Daddles merrily.” 


This news so stirred their curiosity 
They made for home with great ve- 
locity 
And found Tom beaming like Sahara 
Sol, 


So that his ma required her parasol! 


You see, her nerves were all in frazzles, 
dears, 
And after gloom, the sunshine daz- 
zles, dears. 
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The “kids* that criminals are made of—in our reform 
grownups that they do not understand; then they are 
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© 
N Christmas day in the year 1902 
snow was falling in Indiana. Soft, 
furry flakes fell and stuck to the 
window-panes. A sad little face 
was pressed against one that had a harsh 
iron grating in front of it. It was a reform 
school, and the boy was a prisoner. Tears 
crept down the pale cheeks. There was to 
be a Christmas dinner and a Christmas-tree 
and a tiny box of candy for each boy in the 
big institution. But still the little heart 
ached. Ifonly there wassome one whocared, 
some one to whom he belonged, some one 
to love—even a tiny letter all his own, a 
letter with words like caresses! His mother 
had died when he was seven, and his father 
had forgotten him. If he could have written, 
maybe daddy would have remembered, but 
for six months his monthly letter had been 
stopped. Little L. C. had been naughty. 
He was only eleven, and he was lonely and 
desperate, He watched the great, white 
flakes and looked out at the clean, white 
world. He had spent four dreary, unhappy 
Christmases in the reform school. He 
couldn’t stand it any longer. He decided 


Wanted— 


By Madeleine 


Sing Sing is the most widely known pena! institution 
more convicts now incarcerated there have been in 
men criminally inclined. Two-thirds of these men were 
do not keep bad boys from becoming real criminals. 
to grant that; some boys go wrong at home, and some 
justified in sending a boy to an institution where he # 
at the same time is herded with boys really bad? That 
that this article will so interest our readers that every boy 
ment playing the part of mother to him—trying to make 


bars! He had been in prison in Indiana, 
Ohio, Kansas, California, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and New York. After each 
imprisonment he had fled to another state, 
assumed a new name, and when again 
arrested had been tried as a first offender. 
Eight offenses and eight imprisonments, 
varying from thirty days to two years, is his 
record. Yet L. C. is a strong, clean-shaven, 
upstanding young man. His blue eyes are 


to run away. 

This was in 1902 before L. C. had com- 
mitted any crime. 

Thirteen years later I found him in the 
state prison at Auburn, New York. Ten of 
the thirteen years since the day he ran away 
had been spent in prison—fourteen Christ- 
mases out of twenty-four behind prison 
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clear and thoughtful. He wants to travel, 
he wants to learn, and he wants to live. 

“Did you run away that Christmas 
night?” I asked. 

“Ves, and got caught. A kid of eleven 
doesn’t stand much chance.” 

‘What happened then?” I inquired. 

He smiled queerly and hesitated, then 
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schools. Not carefully guarded, they break some law for 
“sent away —and our prison records tell the rest 


A Mother 


Z. Doty 


in America. Four-fifths of the sixteen hundred and 
prison before. Punishment therefore does not deter 
in reform schools as children. Reform schools therefore 
“But we must have reform schools.” We are willing 
boys have no homes. In either case, however, is society 
deprived of every refining and corrective influence and 
is the system against which we are protesting. We hope 
in every institution will soon have some woman of refine- 
aman of him. Miss Doty will tell how to go about it. 


came the tragic story. “It’s a serious 
offense to try to escape. First there was 
the hickory sprig until merciful uncon- 
sciousness brought relief. But that was 
nothing to what followed. A shackle weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds was put on my right 
leg above the ankle. I wore this piece of 
‘jewelry’ for eight months. That was 
considered a short time, but a scar on 
my leg the size of a silver dollar and 
‘My limp when I walk testify mutely to its 
effect. A boy wearing one of these things 
isn’t allowed to stand around. I had to 
carry bricks from the press to the baking- 
oven, a distance of seventy-five feet. Back 
and forth all day long I went, and at night 
during play hour I stood on the chalk-line 
After I had worn my ‘pet’ for twe months, 


blood-poisoning set in from a sore it had 
caused. I was in the hospital six weeks, but 
the shackle wasn’t removed. Had I lost 
both legs, I suppose it would have been put 
around an arm or my neck until the pre- 
scribed period had elapsed. When I got 
well, I had to make up the six weeks I had 
spent in bed.” 

So that was why L. C. limped. It seemed 
incredible, but the limp and the scar were 
telling evidence. I looked at him. There 
wag no bitterness in his eyes; instead he 
was looking at me eagerly. “I want,” he 
said, “‘to begin life over. I’m young—only 
twenty-four—and I’ve been studying; I am 
reading Blackstone in my cell every minute 
I can get. I’ve taught myself all I know. 
I realize that education is my only way out. 
I have absolutely no relatives—no one to 
help me. I’ve got to fight it out alone. 
They say Mr. Ford gives men a chance; 
I’m going there when I get out, but I’d like 
to keep in touch with you and tell you how 
I get on.” 

Then came long letters from L. C. Soon 
his whole story was unfolded; in its unfold- 
ing he made shrewd comments. He wrote: 
“The systems in all reformatories fall 
short. of their purpose, reformation. They 
try to reform by disciplinary training, 
which means conforming to a set of rules 
and regulations. A boy who has committed 
theft is sent to a reform school and given a 
set of rules to abide by. But it doesn’t 
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follow that a boy of from six to fifteen 
years of age can reform himself morally 
by complying with a set of rules, such as, 
‘Thou shalt not talk or laugh, except during 
the evening hour on the playground.’ Such 
rules hurt both man and boy mentally, 
morally, and physically. I have served 
under nine different sets of rules and I have 
yet to find one that if abided by for twenty 
solid years would solve any one’s life prob- 
lem. The rule againgt talking made us 
sneaky. We learned to talk -with our 
fingers. 

“The punishments for breaking rules in 
the first reformatory were as follows: 
(1) Anumber of blows on the bare back with 
either a water-soaked hickory or an oil- 
soaked strap. When this method was used, 
the victim was held by ‘all fours’ to avoid 
‘accidents.’ (2) A number of blows on the 
palm of the hand witha ruler. (3) The one 
considered the worst of ail consisted in being 
put on the mute system. A boy was for- 
bidden to utter an audible sound for a period 
varying from thirty days to eight months. 
The only means of communication was by 
writing on a piece of paper attached to a 
tablet which hung about the neck. I have 
seen this method used by the superintendent 
himself. There were many other forms 
of torture such as holding the arms 
in the air for a certain period. We 
were often desperate. That was why I ran 
away. But I only got caught. It did no 
good to complain. There was no one to 
complain to. Our letters to relatives were 
a farce. Each boy not punished was per- 
mitted to write one letter a month. But 
he had to write on a blank letter-form. 
Certain rules governed the correspondence. 
A boy could make no reference to punish- 
ment or in any way mention the treatment 
he received. Every letter had to begin, 
‘I am well; I hope you are the same,’ even 
though he lay half dead in the hospital. 
If he wasn’t able to write, the boy who wrote 
for him must say he was well. Generally, 
a relative was not informed of a boy’s illness 
until all hope of recovery was past. Only 
one visit every three months was permitted, 
and that was forfeited if the boy had been 
punished.” 


Poor, lonely little kiddy of eleven with, 


the shackled leg and hungry heart! If on 
that Christmas day so long ago there had 
been a mother, or an adopted mother, some 
one to love you, would you ever have 
reached a state prison? Would you ever 





Wanted—A Mother 





have become what you now term so graph- 
ically ‘‘ one of the drops in the dirty bucket 
of water’? Two-thirds of the men in state 
prisons have been in children’s institutions. 
Further, the records show that of this two- 
thirds, fifty percent come from broken 
homes where either the father or the mother 
died before the child was fifteen. Hun- 
dreds of lonely little children in institutions 
exist year after year unkissed, unloved, 
uncared for. The heart sickens without 
love, the soul grows hard, evil enters—and 
society pays. 

This is what one man, a prisoner at 
present in Sing Sing, writes about the child’s 
need of affection: 


January 3rd, 1916. 


“My dear Miss Doty: Since our talk 
I have been thinking deeply over the work 
you are trying to perform. It is magnificent 
to labor for the boys and girls in the juve- 
nile institutions, where they starve for 
affection and where they are surrounded 
by objects that never have the least hint 
of a home. 

“My mother died when I was four years 
old. Iam told I loved her very much for a 
wee kid. My father placed me in a home 
very soon after her death. It was good 
in its way, but lacked in affection. We had 
a nurse and a head matron in charge. I 
never remember receiving a kiss from either 
of these two in all my three or four years’ 
residence. 

“At the age of thirteen I was sentenced 
to a reformatory. It was a barn, a placc 
for cattle, not for boys. We were allowed 
to write one letter and receive one visit a 
month. The first month I must have shed 
an ocean of tears. I would have given any 
treasure I possessed to any one who would 
have written to me or come to see me. 
The world was a horrible nightmare. I did 
not receive one kind word, or one letter of 
love and sympathy from any one. I believe 
the bitterness of those first months when I 
could not realize the where and whyfore 
of things was more cruel and heartbreaking 
than all my future misery, of which I can 
claim a lion’s share. I know that experience 
left its scar upon my soul. There were 
many brutal things that occurred which we 
kids never dared to tell any one because we 
felt that the officials were against us, and 
we knew if we informed the higher officials 
of the institutions the superintendent would 
belittle the matter, and the officer would 
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get even with: us as soon as he found out 
who had told. 

“There was never a fatherly feeling 
among the officers for the boys, let alone a 
motherly one. It is surprising that any one 
of us have retained any of the finer feelings 
after having passed through these brutal- 
izing institutions. It is a wonder any of us 
could come through the cold, unfriendly 
atmosphere and still respond to the feeling 
of kindness. 

“ Besides the cruelty of the officers, the 
older boys could do most anything to the 
smaller kids. Immorality ‘was and is com- 
mon in these places. Had kids a mother or 
a sympathetic friend to confide in, they 
would steer clear of practises that certainly 
warp their lives. 

“Small boys, especially, crave affection. 
They do not get it from home, for they are 
not allowed to write and pour out their 
hearts; they do not get it from the officials; 
so they fall an easy prey to any older boy 
who is kind, who will give them a few 
sweetmeats. Then the older boy, if he 
is immoral, can do as he chooses. So the 


affection needed is supplied, or rather 
bought, and the price is horrible. 


This 

exists in all asylums today, as it always 

has, because of the lack of affection. 
The punishments.in the 

reformatories in 

1903-4 were 

more severe 

for boys 

from 


When a reform 

school wrecks the life of 

a boy whose parents are inter- 
ested in him, what chance has the 
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five to eighteen years of age than they 
are in state’s prison today for men. 
[This man also made this. statement to 
me in Sing Sing Prison, February 1— 
Editor.] A dark cell, hard boards at night, 
bread and water, and actual physical tor- 
ture in the daytime, was the mode of pun- 
ishing little tots and growing boys. 

“T was whispering in the chapel one 
evening just before service began. An offi- 
cer came behind me and struck me so hard 
on the ear that I could not hear for ten days. 
Even today I have trouble with that ear. 
I cried myself to sleep with pain that night. 
They put me in a dark cell the next time for 
whispering in the dining-hall. I nearly 
went frantic. It seemed I was buried alive. 
This is one of the most inhuman things 
about juvenile institutions. A boy or girl 
who’s the least bit timid should never be 
put into a dark cell and left there. It leaves 
an indelible mark upon his character. He 
goes through life with a sort of horrible 
fear of isolation, 

“T believe every institution where boys 
are sent and left unfriended, and unloved, 
is a menace to the state. Permission to 
write and explain injuries, fears, and troubles 
is the key-note to the situation. The one 
recommendation I think of at present is 

that a great deal of at- 
tention should be 

paid to those 

first few 

months 

a boy 


nameless unknown 

who is so frequently an in- 

mate? | These are the ones who 
particularly are wanting a mother 
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isincarcerated. These are the hardest for him 
to understand and the loneliest period of all. 
“Sincerely yours, H. E.” 


What a letter! I close my eyes and see a 
procession of sobbing children, children with 
tear-stained cheeks, pleading eyes, and out- 
stretched hands. It is not to be borne. 

There are millions of women eager to 
serve and thousands of motherless children 
in institutions. The two must be brought 
together. One letter a week to a lonely 
child would transform life. Half the prisons 
in the world would be emptied if neglected 
and delinquent children had a mother’s love. 
But to make this possible silly institutional 
rules must be abolished. Mother and child 
and adopted mother and child must be 
able to correspond freely and confidentially. 
Some institutions will object. They will 
say it hurts discipline. But the discipline 
of public schools is not demoralized because 
mother and child see and talk to each other. 
Children are not bits of clay to be beaten 
into a mold. Eachchildisanentity. Each 
child has a soul. Each child needs individ- 
ual love. 

Think of the abandoned, nameless, and 
homeless children thrust into asylums. I 
met such a one. He was a convict without 
a name. 

“Who are you? Where do you come 
from? Those are the questions that haunt 
me,” he said. His voice quivered; his hand 
shook. ‘From babyhood those questions 
have been flung at me. They wrecked my 
life. You are the only person who has 
said it didn’t matter. You say, do some- 
thing big, and then the question will be, 
What have you done? not, Who are you? 
God! If only that might be. I never 
thought that way before, but maybe you’re 
right. I'll begin by helping you. I'll tell 
everything about my childhood.” 

The faded blue eyes looked into mine. 
His courage was all but gone. His virility 
had been sapped. - Drugs, bad habits, and 
disease had left their mark. His words 
were disconnected. Seething emotion 
robbed him of speech. But little by little 
he told his story. Later he wrote it out. 
This is his letter: 


“Friend: You have consented to let me 
call you friend, and I appreciate it. I was 
so’ choked with feeling this afternoon I 
couldn’t say what I wished. 

“T wasn’t born evil. Evil was grafted 


Wanted—A Mother 


on me. Let me speak-frankly. Twenty- 
seven years ago I was born in so-called 
cultured and staid old Boston. But as far 
as I can remember I became conscious of 
existence around the age of seven. In a 
place for destitute children I first learned 
the meaning of the word fear. There I was 
taught to be suspicious of mankind. In 
fact, it was there the seed of evil was sown 
within me. Why? Why, if there is a God, 
does he let innocent children come into a 
world of sorrow and shame? 

“T hate to think of the past, but I’m doing 
it to shed a little light on your work. Per- 
haps if I doI may be able to help give the 
downtrodden what I should so have liked 
—some one somewhere who loved me. 

“T remember well the matrons in charge 
of the asylum. It is Saturday morning and 
bath day. The matron picks out two of 
the older boys to help. Iam always one of 
the helpers. The matron is there for disci- 
pline. We undress the tiny children. In 
doing so we must be careful not to expose 
them. If we do, there is a lash of the cane. 
Could anything be so utterly foolish on 
the part of matrons who think nothing 
of stripping a child naked and beating him? 
Such actions give children bad thoughts. 
They become frightened if a matron looks 
atthem. They fear they will be beaten for 
something they can not understand. 

“Religion we had always and then some. 
I have nothing to say against religion. It’s 
a fine thing, but like everything else taken 
to excess, it is bound to put a crimp in one 
somewhere. They try to drive religion 
into you by fear. Asa matter of fact, what 
we begin to fear we begin to hate. 

“When I was still very little, I was adop- 
ted by an undertaker. That place was a 
nightmare. For a bad childish habit, I was 
punished by not being allowed to drink any 
water after three in the afternoon. You 
can imagine the craving of a little child for 
water, It taught me my first lesson in 
scheming. I would wait until every one 
was asleep, then I would get out on the back 
porch. ‘There was an old barrel which 
caught the rain-water drained from the roof. 
This dirty water I would drink to my 
heart’s content and, believe me, it tasted 
good. It is little things like this helped 
make me what I am today—a convict. 
I learned to be tricky and cruel. I would 
gointo the barn and pick up the little kittens 
and put them in the horses’ mangers or 
under their feet. It seemed to be the only 
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took me, not to the home, but to an in- 
dustrial - school. The superinten- 
dent seemed to be kind. He 
called me ‘dear son’ and said 

I would have a fine time., 

He took me into a tower 

and showed me what he 

called a beautiful place. 

All I could see was a 

lot of shops enclosing a 

small yard, and a high 

wall which I learned 

afterward was to pre- 

vent boys from running 

away. My first unpleas- 


* Little un- 

remembered acts 

of kindness and of 

love’ on mother's part make 

all the difference between a normal. joyous childhood and a barren, 

desolate one. Children who were deprived of a mother's care, 

whether by death or by a society which could think of nothing . 

better than to send them to reformatories, now fill more than two- 

thirds of our prison cells—proof that reformatories now belie 
their names, and are agencies not of good but of evil 

way I could satisfy my -feeling of hate 

toward these people. 

“One day some money was left on 
the mantel and could not be found. Of 
course I was accused. I told them I 
didn’t take it. But I was called a liar 
and a thief and told that children such 
as I were never any good. From that day 
I felt the real meaning of the word mother. 
I would sit and cry for hours for the 
mother I never knew. I would ask where 
she was and say I wanted her. But they 
only laughed and mocked and _ said 
strange things I didn’t understand. It 
was then those questions began to haunt 
me—Who are you? Where do you come 
from? It was then I became careless 
about going to the house. I felt I 
wasn’t welcome. I slept where I could; 
sometimes in the woods, sometimes in an 
old building. Eat? God alone knows 
where I ate. In the daytime I would 


When a feller needs a friend ™ 


ant experience was having all my hair 
taken off. Soon afterward I was intro- 
This consisted in 


play with boys I had met at public school 
in the hope they would ask me to dinner 
or supper, and when they did, that ques- 
tion would rise like a ghost in the dark— 
‘Little boy, what is your mother’s name? 
Where do you live?’ I suppose the chil- 
dren’s mothers investigated and found 
out the truth, because my playmates 
dropped off one by one until finally I had 
no one to whom I could say hello. 

“It was about this time an agent came and 


duced to punishment. 
being stripped and beaten with a rubber 
hose, with enough force to make even a tiger 
yelp with pain. 

“While I was there, I never saw or experi- 
enced any good, wholesome education. 
It was much like the asylum in this respect. 
All we were taught was religion, and, believe 
me, it was a mockery to faith. 

“One day when the boys were sent to 
shovel snow from the sidewalk I managed 
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to escape. I went directly to the naval 
recruiting station, passed the examination 
for enlistment, but again came up those 
questions—Who are you? Where do you 
come from? I was ashamed and framed up 
a plausible story. But it wouldn’t do. 
I didn’t know what was to become of me— 
I was an outcast. I went from place to 
place to get some kind of work. I was 
hungry and had barely enough clothes to 
cover me. At night I slept in a delivery- 
wagon in a barn. 

“Finally I got a job ina café. I received 
six dollars a week and my suppers. I hired 
a room and lived, as I thought, like a prince 
for nearly a year. I met a nice woman. 
She offered to help me, but I didn’t want 
to tell her the truth. Iwasashamed. Time 
and again I have gone to the home to try 
to find out the truth. But the matrons 
said a.-lot of things were better not 
known. They would never tell me whether 
my folks were living or dead. 

“One night in the café a young fellow 
came in and began talking to me. Finally 
he asked me to go toa show. I jumped at 
the invitation because I could not afford 
such pleasures. After the theater he took 
me to supper. The next day he came 
to see me and took me to lunch. He 
bought me a whole new outfit. I began 
to feel the power of money and good clothes. 
But eventually I realized what it all meant. 
. . » Consequently, I determined to lose 
him. I left my job and found a new one. 
But he followed me. I gave in and went 
with him. It was the beginning of the end. 
My crime wave began and has been going 
ever since. I was down and out. My 
health was shattered. I had nothing. 
I walked the streets all night. Finally I 
stole an overcoat and sold it to buy food. 
I was arrested and was put on probation. 
But I was as badly off as ever. Shortly 
afterward I stole a French lens worth 
$150 and sold it for $1. I was sent to jail 
for three months. I did a lot of thinking 
while there. I thought of my past. I 
thought of the days as a little child when 
I prayed (it sounds like a joke) with 
tears in my eyes as only a faithful 
child can pray. I begged God to help me 
in time of need, but all in vain. I have 
gone hungry and sick in the very streets 
of plenty. I have seen children with 
their mothers enjoying themselves, while 
I was lonesome. My only friends have 
been my real enemies—human leeches tak- 


ing my life away. I thought of the days as 
a child when I had been refused water to 
drink. How I had been wrongfully accused 
of stealing. How I had been mocked be- 
cause I cried for my mother. I had learned 
the shallowness of humanity. Even the 
hand of God seemed turned against me, 
and I swore in that little cell I would not 
play into the hands of fate. No, I would 
take fate into my own hands. I would hate 
all—I would lie and steal; I would do every- 
thing against the laws of God and man. 
The things I learned in those melting-pots 
of crime came to my assistance. I became 
crafty and distrustful of every one. I made 
no friends; if I did, it was simply to rob 
them. The hate which had been burning 
within me all those years came out. Before 
the age of twenty I was arrested for robbery 
on the high seas, grand larceny, forgery, and 
burglary. I have been arrested all over the 
United States and Canada, by both the 
federal and state authorities. No doubt 
T am receiving my just punishment, but 
then again, if I had got my just rights as a 
child, I would not have become a convict. 
I had no mother’s hand to guide me; I had 
no father’s arm to protect me; I had no 
home to go to with a mother’s welcom- 
ing voice. I could not make true friends, 
because I was unable to answer those two 
questions. Iam a convict, because I do not 
know who I am or where I came from—and 
no one cares.” 


God have pity on us, for we know not 
what we do! Only such a plea makes life 
endurable after such a story. But now we 
can not plead ignorance. It rests upon us 
to break down the high walls, the barred 
windows, and the relentless discipline of 
children’s institutions. Past all obstacles, 
straight to the heart of the child we must 
penetrate. We women, mothers and poten- 
tial mothers, must see that not one helpless 
baby goes uncherished. Joy, love, and 
gladness, these are the new notes to be 
brought into institutions. How much affec- 
tion does each child receive? is the funda- 
mental question. Surely the women of the 
United States will answer this call and go 
hammering at the doors of institutions, 
crying: “We come to save babies from 
becoming criminals. We come laden with 
love. No child is to go uncared for. An 
unbroken rank of women waits ready to 
respond to every call of, ‘Wanted—A 
Mother’.” 


Miss Doty’s next article will appear in the May issue. 
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Synopsis: Motoring along toward the King Arthur country ia England, Theodore Gurney, noted young artist- 
author, falls to musing. To understand his reminiscent mood it is necessary to know something of his childhood. He was 
born—and still lives—in Eden Row, a secluded, respectable London street. He had had, as a boyhood chum, a wonderful 
little girl named Desire. Her father was Hal—son of Mrs. Sheerug, a neighbor—and her mother was Vashti, a singer; 
Vashti, who had, out of sheer capriciousness, toyed with Teddy’s own little-boy affections by pretending that she wanted 
to marry him, had soon thereafter broken with Hal, and had spirited little Desire away to America with her. As Teddy 
drove along, he was vividly recalling the many happy hours he had spent with Desire, his sorrow at her disappearance, 
and his long-unfulfilled promise that he would one day find her and tell her that he had kept himself for her through all the 
intervening years. This secret boyish love of his, Teddy has confided to no one save an eccentric old woman, Madame 
Josephine, who runs a beauty-shop—Beauty Incorporated—in which he holds several well-paying shares. . Madame 
Josephine has sympathized with him and given him the only bit of advice about women he has ever received: Don’t try 
to judge them or you'll be unjust; try to understand. 

He is called back from his reverie by arriving at an inn where he expects to spend the night. A puzzling telegram from 
Madame Josephine, however, directs him to push on to Glastonbury. This he does and discovers an Arthurian pageant 
in progress there. Through Madame Josephine Teddy has been called upon to take one of the girls to London that night so 
that she may leave for America the next day with “ Plufty,” an actress with whom the girl has been visiting and who has 
decided to leave England to run away from the spirited and zealous suit of Mr. Horace Overbridge. Before she 
will start, the entrancingly beautiful young lady makes Teddy promise that he will be “‘sensible.”. He suspects that she is 
Desire, his long-lost dream-girl, and as they drive on through the night, his conviction becomes certainty. With her actu- 
ally by his side, his too-long-restrained love calls for expression, and his impetuosity brings him again and again to the 
point of disclosing his identity. But her aloofness deters him, and finally she falls asleep. He drives on and on, contemplat- 
ing one after another of several wild schemes to delay their trip and make his newly found Desire miss her boat. Finally, 
in desperation, just as dawn comes, he jams on his brakes and wakes her by the sudden stop. Then he tells her that he is 
Teddy, her old-time playmate. But she is indifferent, persists in her intention to sail, and they drive on to the London house 
where Fluffy lives. There she gives him her New York address and bids him good-by. 

In the few hours before her boat-train leaves he sends her flowers, a copy of his ‘‘ best-seller,” ‘‘ Life Till Twenty-One,” 
and many messages. Not a word does he hear from her, and though he writes letter after letter, days grow into weeks with- 
out reply. Desperate, he decides to go to New York, ostensibly to see an American publisher, actually to find Desire again. 
He cables her of his sailing and expects her to meet him as his boat docks, but he is allowed to land with no one to greet 
him. 'Phoning her apartment, he finds she is out of town. Later in the day Vashti invites him to dinner, but Desire does 
not return until midnight—and then with Tom, a young actor—and Teddy has to be content with her promise to spend the 
next day with him. 

: Promptly at eleven the next morning, as she had directed, he calls her up and is bidden to come up-town. She is late 
in dressing, but finally appears, more beautiful than ever. Teddy, holding her hands somewhat longer than necessary 
while greeting her, is naively invited to desist—and informed that the name of the one is Miss Self-Reliance, of the other 
Miss Independence. They take an all-day auto ride, lunch at a seaside hotel, and return to New York in time for the 
theater. On the way home Desire begins to call Teddy ‘‘ Meester Dick,”’ the name given by an Italian woman in the play 
to one of the characters with whom she wasin love. At parting Desire dismays Teddy by telling him that on the morrow 
she is leaving for a two-weeks’ trip with Fluffy, but she grants his request that he be allowed to see her off in the morning. 


AND NOTHING ELSE SAW ALL branches. Grass-plots in squarés showed 
DAY LONG conspicuously. It almost seemed that on 


these islands of greenness, lapped by sun- 
EDDY had lost count of days in scorched pavement, one ought to see rab- 

the swiftness of happenings. As bits hopping. 
he drove up-town to meet De- When he reached the apartment, she 
sire, he wondered why the streets’ wasn’t ready. From somewhere down the 
were so quiet. He pulled out his watch; it passage she called to him: “Good morning, 
was past eight. Not so extraordinarily Meester Deek. You’re early.” Then he 
early! His watch might be wrong. Hiseye heard her tripping footsteps crossing and 
caught a clock; it wasn’t. Then the recrossing a room, and the busy rustle of 

knowledge dawned.on him that the empti- packing. 
ness of the streets and his sense of earli- He leaned out the window, drinking in 
ness were due to the leisure which betokens the sunny stillness. A breeze ruffled the 
Sunday morning. Hudson. The Palisades shone fortresslike. 
New York had a look of the rural. Now Far below, dwarfed by distance beneath 
that few people were about, trees claimed trees of the Drive, horsemen moved slug- 
more attention and spread abroad their gishly like wound-up toys. A steamer, 
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One afternoon when Desire had been gone some weeks, Teddy found Vashti alone. She was 
She greeted him without rising and made a sign for him to sit beside 


the dog cuddled in her lap. ‘*We're 





“ 
Pa, 


fad 4 


curled up on ie couch by the wndinn. staring fixedly into space and apparently deep in thought. 
her. *Twinkles is lonely, too. Aren't you, Twinkles?” she said, addressing 


all waiting for our little mistress” 
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heavily loaded with holiday-makers, 
churned its way up-river; he caught the 
faint cheerfulness of brazen music. The 
tension of endeavor was relaxed; a spirit 
of peace and gaiety was in the air. His 
thoughts went back to Eden Row, lying 
blinking and quaint in the Sabbath calm. 
In this city of giant energies he smiled a 
little wistfully at the remembrance. 

He listened. The sounds of packing 
hadn’t stopped. Time grew short, but it 
wasn’t for him to hurry her. : Secretly he 
hoped she would miss her train; they might 
steal an extra day together. 

She entered radiant and laughing. 
“You'll think I always keep you waiting. 
Come on. We've got to rush for it.” 

“But let me have a look at you.” 

“Time for that on the way to the sta- 
tion.” 

When he had seen the luggage put on, he 
jumped in beside her—really beside her, for 
she sat well out of the corner. 

“ Almost like a honeymoon,” he laughed, 
“with all the bags.” 

“A spoiled honeymoon.” As they made 
a sharp turn into Broadway, she was 
thrown against him. “Poor old you, not to 
be coming!” 

“Hulloa!”’ He looked at her intently. 

“A discovery?” 

“The beauty-patch has wandered. It’s 
at the corner of your mouth today.” 

“Observing person! There’s a reason.” 
She leaned nearer to whisper. “It’s a 
sleep-walker.”’ 

In the midst of her high spirits she became 
serious. “It’s mean of me to leave you. If 
I'd known that it was only to see me that 
you sailed— I couldn’t believe it—not 
I ought to feel 
flattered. I don’t believe it has often hap- 
pened that a man came so far on ‘spec.’” 

“Perhaps never,” he said. ‘There was 
never a Desire in the world before.” 

Then they felt that they had gone far 
enough with words, and sat watching each 
other’s smiles in silence. 

“You don’t want to go?” he asked. 

“T oughtn’t to say that.” She frowned 
thoughtfully. “It would be ungracious to 
Fluffy. But I don’t want to go—much.” 
Then, letting her hand rest on his for a 
second, “‘It’ll make our good times that are 
coming all the better.” 

All the way to the station like shy chil- 
dren, without owning it, they were doing 
their best to comfort each other. 


“T’m glad I had that photograph taken.” 

“Was that why? Because—?” : 

“Meester Deek, I didn’t know you so 
well then. It didn’t seem so terrible to 
leave you. But—it was partly.” 

The tiffs and aloofnesses of yesterday 
seemed as distant as a lifetime. 

“We were stupid to quarrel.” His tone 
invited her endorsement. 

“We'll do it again,” she laughed. 

They swung into the Grand Central. She 
let him look after her luggage as though it 
were his right. 

“Shall I buy your ticket?” 

“Let’s get it together.” 

When they came to the window, she 
opened her bag and handed him the money. 

“Where to?” he asked. Then he remem- 
bered. ‘Why, you haven’t given me your 
address.” 

“To Springfield. Here, I’ll scribble out 
the address while you get the change. 
You’d better write your first letter to the 
theater in care of Fluffy. Ill send you the 
names of the other towns later.” 

At the barrier they met with an unex- 
pected setback; the gate-man refused to 
let him see her off. “Not allowed. You 
ought to have a pass.” 

It seemed hopeless. The man looked too 
righteous for bribery and too inhuman for 
argument. Desire leaned forward. “Oh, 
please, won’t you let my brother—?” 

Slowly and knowingly the man smiled. 
He glanced from the anxious little face, do- 
ing its best to appear tearful, to the no less 
anxious face of Teddy. He scented romance 
and signed to them to go forward. So 
Teddy had proof that others could become 
weak when she employed her powers of 
fascination. 

He followed her into the train and sat 
down at her side. “I wish I were going.” 

She gazed out the window. He bent 
across to see her face. 

“Why, Desire, you’re—”’ 

“T’m silly,” she said quickly. “ Parting 
with anybody makes me cry. Oh, dear, I 
wish I wasn’t going.” 

“Then don’t.” 

He covered her hand in his excitement. 
There was no time to lose. The conductor 
was calling for the last time; passengers 
were scurrying to get aboard. 

She considered the worth of his sugges- 
tion. “I must. There’s Fluffy. But why 
don’t you come? You can get back to- 
night.” 
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He wavered. She was always at her 
sweetest when saying good-by; if he went 
with her, she might get “tired” and become 
the praying girl again. He had almost 
made up his mind to accompany her, when 
the train gave a preliminary jerk as though 
the engine were testing its strength. 

“Oh, well, you know best.” Her expres- 
sion was annoyed and her tone disappointed. 
“Only two weeks, after all.” 

“But two weeks without you.” He had 
not quite given up the idea of accompany- 
ing her. 

“Hurry up,” she said, ‘or you won’t 
get off.” 

It was no good going with her now. 
From the platform he watched her. As the 
train began to move, he ran beside her win- 
dow. At the point of vanishing she smiled 
forgiveness and kissed the finger-tips of 
Miss Self-Reliance. 

In passing out of the station it occurred 
to him to inquire how long it took to get 
to Springfield. He wanted to follow her in 
imagination and to picture her at the exact 
hour of arrival. He was surprised to find 
that it was such a short journey and that 
she might have gone by a later train. If 
she’d been so sorry, she needn’t have left 
him in such a hurry. When he came to 
reason things out, he saw that she could 
have gone just as well on Monday, since 
Fluffy’s company was evidently playing in 
Springfield another night. Perhaps she had 
a good reason for going. It was some com- 
fort to remember that at the last moment 
she had wanted to stay. 

Then began the long days of waiting, 
from which all purpose in living seemed to 
have been banished. Ambitions which had 
goaded him forward were at a halt. Every- 
thing unconnected with her took on an air 
of unreality. His personality became dis- 
tasteful to him, because it seemed not to 
have attracted her sufficiently. 

Things that once would have brought 
him happiness failed to stir him. A boom 
was being worked for him. He was on the 
crest of a wave. Interviewers were con- 
tinually calling to get personal stories. 
Articles appeared in which he confided to 
the public, ‘How I became Famous at 
Twenty-Three”; ‘‘Why I Came to Amer- 
ica”; “What I Think of New York”; 
“Why I Distrust Coeducation.” There 
seemed to be no subject, however trivial, 
upon which his views were not of value to 
the hundred million inhabitants of the 
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United States. He was continually finding 
his face in the papers. He sprang into an 
unexpected demand both as writer and as 
artist. 

The fun he derived from this fluster was 
in imagining the added worth it would give 
him in her eyes. He liked to think of her 
as dashing up to news-stands and showering 
on him the enthusiasm he had seen her 
shower on Fluffy. Success left him the 
more humble in proportion as it failed to 
rouse her comment. If success couldn’t 
make her proud of him, there must be some 
weakness in his character. He searched her 
letters for any hint that would betray her 
knowledge of what was happening. Per- 
haps her very omissions were a sign that she 
was feeling more than she expressed. At 
last he wrote and told her. She replied in- 
adequately, “How very nice for you!” 
His hope had been that she would have 
included herself as a sharer in his good for- 
tune. 

Though he worked for long hours at a 
stretch, he accomplished laborious results. 
His attention refused to concentrate. He 
was always thinking of her: the men who 
might be with her in his absence; the things 
she had said and done; the things he had 
said to her—and might have been said 
better; her tricks of gesture and shades of 
intonation. Her-very faults endeared them- 
selves in retrospect. He coveted the least 
happy of the hours he had spent in her 
company. 

For the first day he was consoled by the 
sight of her photograph on the desk before 
him. He glanced at it between sentences 
and felt that she was near him. 

He lived for the arrival of her letters. 
His anxiety was a repetition of what he had 
suffered after her departure from London. 
He left orders with the hotel-clerk to have 
them sent up to his room at once. Every 
time a knock sounded on his door he became 
breathless. 

They came thick and fast, funny little 
letters dashed off at top speed in a round, 
girlish handwriting, and made to look longer 
than they were by being sprawled out over 
many pages. They were full of broken 
phrases like her speech, with dashes and 
dots for which he might substitute whatever 
tenderness his necessity demanded. Usu- 
ally they began, “Dear Meester Deek,” 
and ended, “Yours sincerely, Desire.” 
Once, in a glorious burst of expansive- 
ness, she signed herself, ‘“‘ Affectionately, 
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Desire’’—and scratched it out. He watched 
for the error to occur again; it was never re- 
peated. They were the kind of letters that 
it was perfectly safe to leave lying about; 
his replies emphatically were not. He 
marveled at her unvarying discretion. 

She had a knack of reproducing the at- 
mosphere of her environment. It was a 
gay, pulsating world in which she lived. 
Like Flora, she caused flowers, and the 
singing of birds to spring up where she 
passed. He contrasted with hers the world 
he had to offer; it seemed a dull place. 
She had the keys to Arcady. How false had 
been his chivalrous dream that a fate hung 
over her from which she must be rescued! 

His lover’s eye detected a wealth of 
cleverness in her correspondence. He sin- 
cerely believed that she was more gifted as 
a writer than himself. Her letters were full 
of descriptions of Fluffy in her part, thumb- 
nail sketches of the other members of the 
cast, and accounts of the momentously per- 
sonal adventures of a theatrical company 
on tour. She had a trick of humor that 
made her intimate in an adjective, and made 
him laugh. She also had a trick of allotting 
to him prejudices: “You'd call our leading 
man a very bad character, but I like him: 
I think one needs to have faults to be truly 
charitable. I’d ask you to join us, but you 
wouldn’t get on with theatrical people; you 
rather—I know, so you needn’t deny it— 
you rather despise them. I think they’re 
the jolliest crowd. We dance every night 
when the show is ended and have late sup- 
pers, and—you can guess.”’ 

It was after receiving this that he made 
up his mind, in preparation for her return, 
to learn the latest dances. He wondered 
where she could have gathered the impres- 
sion that he was Puritanical. 

But there were other letters, in which she 
joined his future with hers, as, “Perhaps 
you'll write a great play one day, and 
allow me to be your leading lady.” 

He paused to let the picture form before 
he read further. It would be rather fun. 
He saw himself holding hands with her and 
bowing to the applauding audiences. As 
husband and wife they’d travel the world 
together, emancipated beings who never 
gave a thought to money, each contributing 
to the other’s triumph. Fun! Yes—but 
unsettling. The life that he had always 
planned was a kind of glorified Eden-Row 
existence without the financial worries. 
He thought of his father and mother, and of 


all the quiet bonds of dependence they had 
built up by living always in one place to- 
gether. 

His eyes went back to her letter. “You'll 
come to see me, won’t you, Meester Deek, 
if ever I become a great actress? And I 
shall. Oh, did I tell you? Horace is on his 
way over. I wonder what he and Fluffy 
will do? Perhaps quarrel. Perhaps just 
dawdle.” 

He was tempted to go to her, but she 
hadn’t really invited him. He felt that she 
wouldn’t be his in her nomad setting. He 
couldn’t bear to have to share her with these 
butterfly people, who viewed love as a di- 
version and marriage as a catastrophe. 

Sometimes he doubted whether he was 
as unhappy as he fancied. He searched 
through books to prove to himself that his 
case was by no means solitary, that it was 
the common lot of lovers. He became an 
admirer of the happy ending in novels. He 
sought for fiction-characters upon whose 
handling of similar situations he could pat- 
tern his conduct. One writer informed him 
that the secret of success in love was to keep 
a woman guessing; another that with blonde 
women a heated courting brought the best 
results, while with women of a darker com- 
plexion a little coldness paid excellently. 
All this was too calculating, too like diplo- 
macy. He fell back on the advice of 
Madame Josephine: ‘‘Don’t judge—try to 
understand. When a good man tries to be 
fair, he’s unjust.” As an atonement for the 
disloyalty of his research, he sent Desire 
a needlessly large box of flowers. 

“Tt’s only two weeks, after all,’”’ she had 
said. But the two weeks had come and 
gone. All his plans were dependent on hers, 
and she seemed to be without any. Already 
he was receiving inquiries from Eden Row 
as to when he could be expected back. 
He could give no more definite answer than 
when he had left; he procrastinated by 
enclosing press-cuttings and talking vaguely 
about taking advantage of his American 
opportunities. His position was delicate. 
He didn’t dare to use the argument with 
Desire that she was his sole reason for 
remaining in New York; it would have 
seemed like blackmailing her into returning. 
Meanwhile, since her letters arrived regu- 
larly, he attributed her continued absence 
not to lack of fondness, but to fear of facing 
up to a decision. He must do nothing to 
increase her timidity. 

On several occasions he visited Vashti. 
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Each time other people were present. He 
noticed that her eyes followed him with a 
curious expression of amusement and com- 
passion. At last, one afternoon, he found 
her alone. She was curled up on_the 
couch by the window, wearing a pale-blue 
peignoir and staring fixedly into space, ap- 
parently in deep thought. A novel lay face 
downward on the floor near her, and she 
was playing with the silky ears of Twinkles 
snuggled in her lap. 

As he entered the room, she greeted him 
without rising and made a sign for him to 
sit beside her. ‘‘Twinkles is lonely, too. 
Aren’t you, Twinkles? We’re all waiting 
for our little mistress.”’ She went on smiling 
and playing with the dog’s ears. Slowly she 
raised her eyes. “I can guess what you’re 
wishing. You’re wishing that I wore a little 
curl against my neck and had a beauty- 
patch.” 

‘““A beauty-patch that’s a sleep-walker,” 
he added. 

She laughed softly. “And did she tell you 
that? I’ve been thinking about you, ex- 
pecting to hear any day that you were 
sailing to England.” 

He shook his head. 
I’m waiting.” 

Vashti lifted herself from the cushions 
and gazed at him intently. ‘How long are 
you prepared to wait?” 

“D’you mean how long till she comes back?” 

“No. For her. She’s young, Teddy, 
and she asks so much—so many things that 
life’ll never give her. She’s got to learn. 
She may keep you waiting a long, long 
while yet.” 

“T’ll wait.” He smiled confidently. 

She leaned forward and kissed him. 
“Tm glad. If you win, she’ll be worth it.” 

She went back to playing with Twinkles; 
he watched her in silence. With her face 
averted, she said: “At first you thought 
you had only to love her and she’d love you 
in return. Wasn’t that it? With you, to 
love has been a mission; that’s where 
you're different from other men. Other 
men start by flirting; they intend to run 
away right up to the last minute; then they 
find themselves caught. But you— It 
takes an older woman than Desire to under- 
stand. You’re so impetuously in earnest 
you almost frighten her. You’re such a 
dreamer—the way you were about the mar- 
tiage-box. You always take a woman at 
her word; and a woman, when she’s loved, 
means most by the things she leaves un- 


“T’m like Twinkles. 
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said. What happened to the marriage-box 
after you found me out?” 

He blushed at the confession. “I 
burned it.” 

“Ah! Burned me in effigy. That’s what 
Hal did when he divorced me. That’s where 
men make mistakes; they’re so impatient. 
Often a woman’s love begins at the point 
where a man’s ends. I wonder if one day 
you'll get tired and do something like that 
to her?” 

He wanted to ask her whether her love 
had begun for Hal at the point where his 
had ended, but he said, “I was a little boy 
then.” 

She took his hands and made him meet 
her eyes. ‘Little boys and men are alike. 
Don’t wait at all, Teddy, unless you know 
you’re strong enough to wait till she’s ready.” 

“Tom.” 

“Easily said. A man once told me that. 
There came a time when I wanted him 
badly. I turned round to give him all that 
he had asked; he was gone.” 

She sank her voice. ‘Can you go on 
bearing disappointment without showing 
anger? Can you go on being generous when 
she hides her kindness? You may have to 
see her wasting her affection on all kinds of 
persons who don’t know its value. She 
may stay away from you to punish herself— 
she won’t tell you that; and perhaps all the 
time she’ll be longing to be with you. That’s 
the kind of girl Desire is, Teddy; she leaves 
you to guess all that’s best. Can you stand 
that?” 

He nodded. He couldn’t trust his voice 
to answer. 

“Then, here’s a word of advice. Don’t 
let her see that you’re too much in earnest.” 
She laughed, relieving the suspense. “Al- 
most like the marriage service, wasn’t it?” 

As he left, the last sight he had of her she 
was still sitting curled up on the couch in her 
pale-blue peignoir with the sky behind her, 
playing with the silky ears of Twinkles 
snuggled asleep in her lap. She, too, was 
waiting. For whom? For what? 

That night he wrote’a letter to Hal, tore 
it up, and rewrote it. Even then he hesi- 
tated. At last he decided to sleep over the 
wisdom of sending it. 


THE KEYS TO ARCADY 


C= a sudden life became glorious, more 
glorious than he had ever believed 


possible. It commenced on the morning 


f 





At the table Teddy found himself left to talk to Fluffy; Desire and Horace were engaged in bantering 
were, that it was’ with some one for whom actually you didn't care a rap. 
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reminiscences of the summer. The game seemed to be to pretend that you were not in love: or, if you 


Finally Teddy addressed himself to Fluffy. “Did the play go well?” he asked 
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after he had written his letter to Hal. He 
was seated in the white-mirrored room 
of the Brevoort which jlooks out on 
Fifth Avenue. From the kitchen came the 
mutter of bass voices, passing orders along 
in French, and the cheerful smell of roasting 
coffee. Scattered between tables, medita- 
tive waiters were dreaming that they were 
artists’ models, each with a graceful hand 
resting on the back of a chair in readiness 
to flick it out invitingly at the first sight of 
an uncaptured guest. From the left arm 
of each dangled a napkin, betraying that he 
had served his apprenticeship in the bou- 
levard cafés of Paris. 

Outside, at irregular intervals, green 
busses raced smoothly with a whir-whir 
which effaced during the moment of their 
passage the clippity-clap of horses. Past 
the window, from thinning trees, leaves 
drifted. When they had reached the pave- 
ment, the breeze stirred them, and, like crip- 
pled moths, they struggled weakly to rise. 
There was an invigorating chill in the Octo- 
ber air as though the sunshine had been 
placed on ice. Pedestrians moved briskly 
with their shoulders flung back. They 
seemed to be smiling over the great discov- 
ery that life was worth living. 

A boy halted under the archway and 
threw about him a searching glance. 
Catching sight of Teddy, he hurried over 
and whispered. Teddy rose. In the hall 
the telephone-clerk was watching. “Booth 
number three, Mr. Gurney.” 

As he lifted the receiver, he was still dis- 
cussing with himself whether or no he should 
send Hal that letter. 

“Yes. It’s Mr. Gurney.” 

A faint and unfamiliar voice answered, a 
woman’s voice, exceedingly pleasant, with 
a soft, slurring accent. It was a voice that, 
whatever it said, seemed to be saying, “I 
do want you to like me.” 

“T don’t quite hear -you. Would you 
mind speaking a little louder?” he asked. 

There was a laughing dispute at the other 
end; then the voice which he had heard at 
first spoke again. 

“This is Janice Audrey, Desire’s friend— 
Fluffy. Desire’s too shy to phone herself, 
so I— She’s here at my elbow. She says 
she’s not shy any longer and that she’ll 
speak with you.” 

It was as though he could feel her gray 
eyes watching. A pause. Then, without 
preliminaries: “You can’t guess where I 
am. For all you know I might be dead and 


this might be my ghost. No—let me do 
the talking. It’s long-distance from Boston 
and expensive; I don’t know how many 
cents per second. If you were here, I’d let 
you do the paying, but since you’re not— 
Here’s what I called you up to tell you: 
we're coming in on the Bay State Limited 
at three o’clock. I thought you’d be in- 
terested. Ta-ta.” 

He commenced a hurried question; she 
had rung off. 

Adorably casual! Adorably because she 
contradicted herself. By calling him up all 
the way from Boston she had said, “See 
how much I care.” By not allowing him to 
answer, she had tried to say, “I don’t care 
at all.” It amused him; the odd thing was 
that he loved her the more for her languid 
struggles to escape him. He agreed with 
her entirely that the woman who said “‘No”’ 
bewitchingly increased her value. As he 
finished his breakfast, he reflected: she was 
dearer to him now than a week ago, and 
much dearer than on the drive from Glas- 
tonbury. Instead of blaming her for making 
herself elusive, he ought to thank her. 
He’d been too headlong at the start. He 
fell to making plans to take Vashti’s advice: 
he wouldn’t speak to her of love any more, 
he’d try to hide from her how much he was 
in earnest. 

In his eagerness not to disappoint her, he 
had reached the Grand Central a quarter 
of an hour too early. He was standing be- 
fore the board on which the arriving trains 
are chalked up, when from behind some one 
touched him. 

“Seen you before. Howare you? I sus- 
pect we’re here on the same errand.” 

He found himself gazing into the humor- 
ous blue eyes which had discovered him 
playing tricks with his engine before the 
house in Regent’s Park just after Desire 
had said good-by and gone into Fluffy’s 
apartment to get ready to sail for America. 

““You’re Mr. Horace Overbridge, I think.”’ 

“Yes. I’m here to see ‘October’ put on; 
that’s my new play in which Miss Audrey 
is acting. What are you doing?” Then, 
because Teddy hesitated, “Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have asked.” 

At that moment the arrival of the 
Bay State Limited was announced; they 
drifted away at the tail of the crowd toward 
the barrier. Teddy wanted to hurry; his 
companion saw it. “Heaps of time,” he 
laughed. “If I know anything about them, 
they’ll be out last.” 
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His prophecy proved correct. The ex- 
cited welcomes were over; the stream of 
travelers had thinned down to a narrow 
trickle of the feeble or heavily loaded, when 
Desire, walking arm-in-arm with a woman 
much more beautiful than the portraits 
of her which were so profusely displayed 
in Desire’s apartment; drew into sight 
behind the gates. After hats had been 
raised, and they knew that they had been 
recognized, they did not quicken their 
pace. They approached still leisurely and 
talking, as much as to say, “Let’s make 
the most of our opportunity before we 
sink to the level of these male creatures.” 

Horace Overbridge, leaning on his cane, 
watched them with tolerant amusement. 
“Take their time, don’t they?” he re- 
marked. ‘One wouldn’t think we’d both 
come three thousand miles to meet them. 
What fools men are!” 

“Hulloa,”’ said Desire, holding out her 
hand gladly, “it’s good to see you. So you 
two men have introduced yourselves! 
Fluffy, this is Mr. Gurney.” 

It was arranged that the maid should be 
seen into a taxi to take care of the luggage. 
When she had been disposed of, they crossed 
the street for tea at the Belmont. Fluffy 
and Desire still walked arm-in-arm as 
though it were they who had been so long 
separated. At the table Teddy found him- 
self left to talk to Fluffy; Desire and the 
man with the amused blue eyes were en- 
gaged in bantering reminiscences of the 
summer. The game seemed to be to pre- 
tend that you were not in love; or, if you 
were, that it was with some one for whom 
actually you didn’t care a rap. 

“Did it go well?” asked Teddy. 

“Wonderfully.” 

“T wish you’d tell me. Of course De- 
sire wrote me, but I don’t know much 
about it.” 

While she told him, he kept stealing 
glances at the others. He wondered at 
what they were laughing; then he came to 
the conclusion that it wasn’t at what was 
being said, but at the knowledge each had 
of the game that was in the playing. He 
began to take notice of Fluffy. She had 
pale-gold hair—quantities of it—a drooping 
mouth, and eyes of a child’s clearness. She 
had a way of employing her eyes as mag- 
nets. She would fix them on the person to 
whom she talked so that presently what she 
said counted for nothing; questions would 
begin to rise in the mind as to whether she 
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was lonely, why she should be lonely, and 
how her loneliness might be dispelled. 
Then her glance would fall away, and she 
would seem to say, “I shall have to bear 
my burden; you won’t help me.” The 
impulse of the onlooker was to carry her 
over rough places in his arms. Her voice 
sounded as though all her life she had been 
petted; her face made you feel that however 
good people had been, she deserved far 
more. Why had Desire been so positive that 
he wouldn’t like her? He did; or rather he 
would, if she would let him. But he had 
the feeling that while she was kind, she was 
distrustful and had fenced herself off so that 
he could not get near her. He had an idea 
that he had met her before; he recognized 
that grave, assured air of being worthy to 
be loved without the obligation of taking 
notice of the loving. Then he spotted the 
resemblance, and had difficulty to refrain 
from laughing. In her quiet sense of beauti- 
ful importance she was like Twinkles. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” she was saying, “I 
never had such a part. ‘Little girl,’ Simon 
Freelevy said when he saw me, ‘little girl, 
you'll take New York by storm!’ And I 
shall.” She nodded seriously. “Simon 
Freelevy ought to know; he’s the cleverest 
producer in America; I believe he was so 
pleased with himself that he’d have kissed 
me if I hadn’t had my make-up on. And 
then, you see, it’s called ‘October,’ and we 
op‘n in October. The idea’s subtle; it 
may ¢atch on.” 

She spoke as though the play was a 
negligible quantity and any success it 
might have would be due to her acting. 
Teddy caught the amused eyes of the play- 
wright opposite. He turned back to Janice 
Audrey. ‘What’s the plot?’ he asked. 

“The plot! I’m the plot. You may 
smile, but Iam. I am the plot of ‘October’ 
—isn’t that so, Horace?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Miss Audrey is the plot,” the 
playwright said gravely. “I have nothing 
to do with it except to draw my royalties.”’ 
He picked up the thread of his conversation 
with Desire. 

A puzzled look crept into Fluffy’s clear 
child’s eyes—a wounding suspicion that she 
was being mocked. She put it from her as 
incredible. ‘When I say.I’m the plot, I 
mean J gave him the story. I told it to 
him in a punt at Pangbourne this summer. 
It’s about a woman called October, who’s 
come to the October of her beauty, but has 
spring hidden in her heart. She’d loved a 
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man excessively once, when she was young 
and generous, and he hadn’t valued her love. 
After that she determined to wear armor, 
to keep her dreams locked away in her 
heart, and to leave it to the men to do the 
loving. She becomes an actress, like me. 
Almost autobiography! At last, when she 
realizes that her popularity depends on her 
beauty and she hears the feet of the younger 
generation climbing after her—at last he 
comes, the one man in all the world whom 
she-could marry. She wants to be genuine 
with him, wants to the point of agony to be 
real- with him, but— Don’t you catch 
the tragedy—spring struggling underground, 
and above, the dead leaves falling? The 
last scene is the great one. The man thinks 
she doesn’t love him, but he comes to make 
a final effort. He’s keyed up with emotion, 
and so is she—but she can’t show it. 
Hardly anything’s said on my side. I have 
to-carry it with my silent acting. The 
stage-setting is a room with a veranda in 
the Hotel d’Angleterre at Blois, with the 
autumn moon rising over the old octagonal 
bridge that crosses the Loire. For half an 
hour I have to make the audience feel all 
the struggle that my lips won’t express, and 
yet all.the while I have to be chilling the 
man with my seeming flippancy and 
coldness.” 

“And what happens?” 

“He goes away without asking me what 
he’d-come to ask. It takes acting to carry 
it off. But I can do it, because— Well, it 
isn’t all acting.” 

Her glance fell away from him. He won- 
dered whether Overbridge had heard what 
she had been saying. If the story was auto- 
biography, he felt shocked that she should 
have told him when her lover was present. 
And yet he felt glad that at the outset she, 
who was Desire’s friend, should have given 
him her confidence. 

“T suppose there are people like that,”’ 
he said, “it sounds desperately possible.” 

She laughed quietly. ‘‘ Both desperate and 
possible.”’ She turned to Horace, as though 
for the first time noticing him. ‘‘ Well, how’s 
London?” 

Conversation became general. While the 
others were present, Desire scarcely ad- 
dressed a remark to Teddy. Sometimes, 
when he asked a question, she failed to 
answer. At the end of an hour the others 
rose and left. After they had vanished, 
Desire’s eyes followed dreamily the way 
they had gone. 
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“Tt’s jolly to be alone together, just you 
and I,’’ he ventured. 

She woke from her trance. “Yes.” 
Then, going back to what was in her 
thoughts: ‘‘I’m so sorry for her. She didn’t 
want him to come. She was writing him 
such nice letters.” 

“But why didn’t she want him to come, 
if she wrote him and he’s fond of her?”’ 

“Complications. She finds it easier to 
like him at a distance.” She laughed mean- 
ingly. “There are no back-answers in let- 
ters. I wonder why men who have been 
pleasant become so horrid when women 
simply can’t marry them. Marriage is such 
a wonderful thing. I’d rather not marry 
than spoil my dream of it. That’s the way 
Fluffy feels; he thinks she’s selfish.”’ 

“She was telling me about the play,” said 
Teddy. “Perhaps she does love him and 
can’t show it.” 

Desire made a mischievous face at him. 
“Whenever a woman really loves, she never 
can show it, Meester Deek. I want to be so 
happy. If I was sure, quite sure that—” 

“That what?” 

“That you’d never be horrid, Id say, 
‘Let’s be happy together.’”’ 

“Then be quite sure, and let’s start being 
happy at once.” 

“And it’s a promise that afterward you'll 
never, never be horrid?” 

“A promise.” 

She rose. “I must phone my beautiful 
mother and find out what she’s doing.” 

“Ask her to let you come to dinner with 
me.” 

She cuddled her chin against her shoulder. 
“Do you really want me?” 

As she made room for him in the hansom 
which he had hailed on Fifth Avenue, she 
reminded him of his bargain, “And we’re 
going to be awfully good friends?” 

“Good friends,” he assented, but some- 
where inside himself he laughed. So she, 
too, had decided to hide from him how much 
she was in earnest! 

He watched her out of the corners of his 
eyes. She was wearing a smoke-blue corded 
velvet, trimmed with gray-squirrel fur at 
the sleeves and collar. Her hat was the 
gray breast of a bird and sat at a slant 
across her forehead. There was a flush of 
color in her cheeks. Again the beauty- 
patch had wandered, it was on the left of her 
chin now. As he watched, he felt the lack 
of something; then he knew what it was. 
“Why, what’s happened to your curl?” 
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She put her hand up to her neck and 
opened her eyes widely. “H’I sye, old sort, 
yer don’t mean ter tell me as I’ve lost it?” 

While he was laughing at this sudden 
change of personality, she commenced 
searching her vanity-case with sham fever- 
ishness. To his amazement she drew out 
the missing decoration. 

“Oh, ’ere it is. You’re learnin’ h’all me 
secrets, deary. It ain’t wise. But Lawd, 
‘cause yer likes it, and ter show yer ’ow 
glad I am ter be wiv yer—” 

She deliberately pinned it into place be- 
hind her ear; it hung there trembling, 
looking entirely natural. 

Dropping her Cockney characterization, 
she bowed to him archly. “Do I look like 
Nell Gwyn'now? I expect if she were here 
for an inquisitive person like you to ask, 
she’d tell you that hers were false. ’’ 

He loved her for her honesty; if any one 
had told him a month ago that so slight and 
foolish an action could have made him love 
her better, he would have laughed them to 
scorn. It was intoxicating—transforming. 
It was as though these stone palaces ot Fifth 
Avenue fell back, disclosing magic wood- 
lands—woodlands such as his father painted 

—through whose shadows pale figures glided. 

People on the pavement were lovers, going 
to meetings which memory would make 
sacred. Like Arcady springing out to meet 
him, the park swam into sight, tree-tufted, 
lagooned, embowered, canopied with the 
peacock-blue and saffron of the sunset. 

“It’s a pity,” Desire murmured, as 
though continuing a conversation, ‘that 
they couldn’t have remained happy.” 

“Who?” 

“Those two. They were such good com- 
panions, till he began to speak of love. I 
was with them all summer wherever they 
went. We used to talk philosophy, and life, 
and—oh, everything. Then one day I 
wasn’t with them; after that our happiness 
stopped.” 

“But she must have known that he loved 
her before he told her.”’ 

“Of course. That was what made us all 
so glad, because there was something left 
unsaid—something secret and throbbing. 
It was all gone when once it had been 
uttered.” 

“Tt oughtn’t to have gone. It ought to 
have become bigger and better.” He spoke 
urgently, hoping to hear her agree. “Yes. 
It ought.” 

They were fencing with their own prob- 
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lem, discussing it in parables of other 
people’s lives. 

“Why doesn’t she marry him?” he 
asked. “I suppose I’ve been brought up 
to a different set of standards, so I’m 
not criticizing; I’m trying to see things 
from her angle. I’ve been brought up to 
believe that marriage is what we were all 
made for; that it’s something gloriously 
natural and to be hoped for; that to grow 
old unmarried is to be maimed, specially if 
you’re a woman. All poetry and religion 
spring from motherhood; it’s the inspira- 
tion of all the biggest painters. I never 
dreamed that there were people who wil- 
fully kept themselves from loving. I don’t 
know quite how to express myself. But to 
see yourself growing up in little children has 
always seemed to me to be a kind of immor- 
tality. There was a thing my mother once 
said: that marriage is the rampart which 
the soul flings up to guard itself against 
calamity. Don’t you think that’s true?” 

“You put it beautifully. That’s the 
man’s view of it.”” She smiled broodingly; 
the plodding of the horse’s steps filled the 
pause. “When a man asks a woman to 
marry him, he asks her to give up her free- 
dom. Before she’s married she has the 
power; but afterward— When a man tells 
her that he loves her, he really means that 
he wants to be her master.” 

“Not her master.” He had forgotten 
now that it was Fluffy they were supposed 
to be discussing; he spoke desperately and 
his voice trembled. ‘‘Women aren’t strong 
like men. They can’t stand alone and, un- 
less they’re loved, they lose half their world 
when their beauty’s gone. You say awoman 
gives up her freedom, but so does a man. 
They both lose one kind of freedom to get 
another. What he wants is to be allowed 
to protect her, to—” 

“And what Fluffy wants is the right to 
fulfil herself,’ she interrupted, bringing the 
argument back to the point from which it 
started. ‘‘My beautiful mother—” 

There she stopped. Their glances met 
and dropped. He hadn’t thought of her 
mother. Everything that he had been 
saying had been an accusation. ‘My beau- 
tiful mother—”’ She had said it without 
anger, as though gently reminding him of 
the reason for her defense. He felt ashamed; 
in uttering things that were sacred he had 
been guilty of brutality. Would the shadow 
of Vashti always lie between them when he 
spoke to her of love? 
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She came to the rescue. “You'll think 
I haven’t any ideals, but I have.” She 
laughed softly. “You men are like boys 
who make cages. Some one’s told you that 
if you can put salt on a bird’s tail, you can 
catch it. Away you go with your cages and 
the first bird you see, you start saying 
pretty things and trying to creep nearer. 
It hops away and away through the bushes 
and you follow, still calling it nice names. 
Presently it spreads its wings and then, 
because you can’t reach it, you throw stones 
at it. That’s what Horace is doing to poor 
little Fluffy. He never ought to have made 
his cage; if he hadn’t, he wouldn’t have got 
angry. But we’ve not struck a happy 
subject.. Meester Deek, tell me, did you 
miss me much?” 

It took one and a half times round the 
park to tell her. That she cared to listen 
was proof to him that she wasn’t quite as 
interested in preserving her freedom as she 
pretended.! As he described his anxiety in 
waiting for her letters, she made her eyes 
wide and sympathetic. Once or twice she 
let her hands flutter out to touch him. He 
didn’t touch hers; it was so important to 
hide from her how much he was in earnest. 
He mustn’t do a thing that would startle 
her. 

As darkness fell and her face grew indis- 
tinct, he found that he had less difficulty 
in talking. Horsemen had disappeared. 
The procession of cars and carriages was 
gone. They jingled through a No-Man’s- 
Land of whispering leaves and shadows; 
lamps buoyed their passage like low- 
hanging stars. 

Behind trees on a knoll, lights flashed. 
She pushed up the trap and spoke to the 
driver. ‘‘We’ll stop here for dinner.” She 
turned to Teddy. “Shall we? It’s Mc- 
Gowan’s.”’ 

He helped her out. As they passed up 
the steps to the bungalow, he took her arm 
and felt its shy, answering pressure. In the 
hall she drew away from him. 

“Where are you going? Don’t go.” 

“Only for a minute. Please, Meester 
Deek, I want to make myself beautiful for 
you.” 

“But J can’t spare a minute of you. I’ve 
lost you for so long.”’ 

“Only one little minute,’ she pleaded, 
“but if you don’t want me to be beau- 
tiful—” 

While she was gone, he played tricks to 
make the time pass quickly. He would see 
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her returning by the time he had counted 
fifty; no, sixty; no,a hundred. If he walked 
to the door and looked out into the park, by 
the time he turned round she would be 
waiting for him. At last she came; ten 
minutes had elapsed; her eyes were shining. 
He guessed that she had purposely delayed 
in order to spur her need of him. They 
seated themselves by a window through 
which they could watch the goblin eyes of 
automobiles darting through the blackness 
and the white moon climbing slowly above 
tattered tree-tops. 

She sat with her hand against her throat, 
gazing at him smilingly. 

“What are you thinking, Princess?” 

“Thoughts.” 

“But won’t you tell me?” 

“T was thinking that I say some very 
foolish things. I pretend to know so much 
about life, and I don’t know anything. 
T borrow other people’s disappointments— 
Fluffy’s, for instance. And then I talk to 
poor you, as though you had disappointed 
me. I wish I were a little girl again, asking 
you about fathers, and whether your father 
ever stole you from your mother and hid 
you in a lonely house. It’s so long since I 
saw my father. Is he nice? Tell me about 
him, please, won’t you?”’ 

His eyes had grown blurred. The witch- 
girl was gone. They had traveled mysteri- 
ously back across the years to the old un- 
tested faiths and loyalties. She had become 
his child companion of the long-ago 
days. On her submissive lips, like parted 
petals, hovered the unspoken words: “TI 
love you. I love you.” 

“T didn’t mean to make you sad,” she 
said gently, “so, if it’ll make you sad to tell 
me—” ‘Two fingers were spread against 
the corners of her mouth to prevent it from 
widening into smiling. “It’s a kind of 
romance to have a father whom you don’t 
know. I sometimes think I’m to be envied. 
D’you think Iam, Meester Deek? Ah, you 
don’t. Never mind; tell me about him.” 

Then they fell to talking of Eden Row. 
He had to describe Orchid Lodge to her, 
and how he had first met her mother there 
and had thought that she really meant to 
marry him. They got quite excited in 
building up their reminiscences. They were 
picking up the threads of each other’s lives 
and winding them together. She told him 
about herself—how for long stretches, while 
her mother had been on tour singing, she 
had been left in the care of maids, and her 





When their darkened cab drew up to the apartment, Teddy jumped to the pavement and helped Desire 
out. As they entered the lobby, she whispered reproachfully, **Meester Deek, you 
did get out quickly." Then, as she waved good night, “It’s been 


the very nicest time we've ever had together” 
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favorite game had been to play that she was 
a great actress. “And you'll never guess 
| why it was my favorite. I used to pretend 
_ that my father was in the audience and came 
afterward to tell me he was proud of me. 
Do you think that he would be proud of 
me?” 

“He’d be proud of you without that, wild 
bird.” 

“Why do you call me wild bird, Meester 
Deek? But I know: because I’m always 
struggling and flying beyond my strength. 
You think that if I became an actress, I 
wouldn’t succeed. You don’t believe in me 
very much. I'll have to show you, have to 
show you all. Everybody discourages me.” 

His heart was beating furiously. Where 
was the good of hiding things? She knew 
he was in earnest. 

“My dear,” he said, and a kind disap- 
proval came into her eyes, “I believe in you 
so much—more than in any other woman. 
It isn’t that, but I’m afraid that you'll 
lose so many things that you’ll some day 
want.” 

“You mean that an actress oughtn’t to 
marry? That’s what Fluffy says; she must 
be like a man and live for her art. If you 
married, you’d still go on sketching and 
writing, but men expect their wives to 
drop everything. It’s selfish of them and 
hard.” 

“But it has always been like that, and 
you’re not an actress yet, and—and if you 
were, it would be terrible to think of your 
going through love-scenes every night with 
some one else.” 

She laughed into his eyes; he almost 
believed that her talk had been an ambush 
to lead him on. ‘You would be very 
jealous.” 

She rose from the table. When they were 
settled in the hansom, she whispered: “Let 
me be little again, Meester Deek. Tell me 
about knights and fairies, the way you did 
when you were only Teddy.” 

“There was once a knight,” he began, 
“who dreamed always of a princess whom 
he would marry. At last he found her, and 
she pretended that she didn’t want him.”’ 

“And did she?”’ 

“She did at last. The title of the story is 
‘The Princess Who Didn’t Know Her 
Heart.’” 

“Go on.” 

“That’s all.” 


“Tt’s very short. That’s Miss Self- 
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Reliance you’re holding, Meester Deek. I 
don’t know whether she likes it.” And 
again she said in a drowsy whisper, “IT don’t 
know whether she likes it.” 

They both fell silent, staring straight be- 
fore them into the darkness starred here 
and there with lamps. 

“You don’t mind if I close my eyes, 
Meester Deek? I’m really tired.” 

He answered her with a pressure of the 
hand. She drooped nearer. ‘ You are good 
to me.” 

In a husky, contented little voice, she 
began to sing to herself. It was a darky 
song about a piccaninny who discovered 
that she was different from the rest of the 
world because the white children refused 
to play with her. To Teddy it seemed 
Desire’s pathetic way of explaining to him 
the loneliness of her childhood. At the end 
of each verse the colored mammy crooned 
comfortingly, 


So, honey, jest play in your own back yard, 
Don’t mind what dem white chiles say. 


He stooped lower over her closed eyesand 
murmuring lips. She seemed aware of him, 
she turned her face aside. He brushed her 
cool cheek with his lips and thrilled to the 
touch of it. He waited. She still sang 
softly, with her eyes fast shut, as though 
advising him. “So, honey, jest play in 
your own back yard.” Over and over she 
hummed the line. He crept back into his 
place in the darkness. 

At last their darkened cab drew up be- 
fore the apartment, and Teddy jumped to 
the pavement and helped her out. As 
they entered the lobby, she whispered re- 
proachfully, “Meester Deek, you did get 
out quickly.” Then, as she waved good 
night, “It’s been the very nicest time we’ve 
ever had together.” 

It was only after she had vanished that he 
asked himself what she had meant by, “ You 
did get out quickly.” At the last moment 
was she going to have kissed him, or to have 
given him her lips to kiss? And, “The 
nicest time we’ve ever had.” Did she 
know that he had been trembling to ask 
her to marry him? 

When he got back to the Brevoort, he 
destroyed the letter he had written to Hal. 
His optimism was aflame; soon he would 
have something better to write him. He 
fell asleep that night with the coolness of her 
cheek upon his lips. 


The next instalment of Slaves of Freedom will appear in the May issue. 
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The Anne Hathaway cottage at Shottery near Stratford-on-Avon—the scene of Shakespeare s 
youthful wooing. At the time of their marriage the future dramatist 
was but eighteen, while Anne was twenty-six 


Shakespeare in the Home 


By Clarence Stratton, Ph. D. 


O one knows the exact day on 
which William Shakespeare was 
born. He was baptized on April 
26, 1564, as the church register 

proves, and since babies usually underwent 
this ceremony on the third day, it has 
always been asserted that the dramatist 
was born on April 23d, for he was so 
strong and lusty a man that he could 
hardly have been a “puling babe.” We 
know he died on April 23, 1616, and there 
is an old legend that the days of his 
coming and going corresponded. At any 
rate, the last week in April has always been 
the time for celebrating the anniversary of 
the poet. This year there will be a variety 
of commemorative jubilees all over the 
United States, from folk-dances he men- 
tioned in his dramas to dry-as-dust lectures 
on textual mysteries. Thousands of people 
will be given chances to aid in many ways, 
from making a heraldic apron for some page 
to wear in a tableau to contributing a few 


thousand dollars to the Drama League. 
All outdoors will breathe the fragrance of 
Shakespeare’s flowers, all the schools and 
colleges will be discussing his greatness, 
amateurs will be attempting to produce his 
plays, the entire atmosphere will be redolent 
of Shakespeare. 

This is an exaggeration. One place alone 
will not join, at least from present indica- 
tions it will take no part in honoring the 
playwright’s memory. And, wonder of 
wonders, that place is the theater itself! 
Celebrate the tercentenary of a dramatist— 
the theater? Why? And this is a land 
which has the money and leisure to spend 
on artistic things, this is a land of peace 
and plenty. While Germany, in the throes 
of a depopulating war, can present Shake- 
speare’s plays in the large cities, one might 
expect the American stage to teem with 
classic drama. But not so. 

The “movies” have filmed “Hamlet,” 
and it goes because of the ghost, the strug- 
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gles, the killing of Polonius, the graveyard 
scene, the duel, and the four corpses at the 
end. The most rabid “filmatic” must 
admit, however, that all this, though 
Shakespeare, is not all of Shakespeare. 

Where has the poetry gone? where the 
delicate characterizations? Who can hear 
the lines? Mercutio in “Romeo and 
Juliet” can totter and die, but where is the 
jest upon his paling lips, ‘Ask for me to- 
morrow, and you shail find me a grave 
_man’”? How can you ever learn the 

“Seven Ages of Man” speech in “As You 
Like It” from a screen? Hamlet may look 
, pensively across waste Denmark, but who 
can register the probings of the soul con- 
‘templating suicide or murder in “To be, or 
not to be”? 

If, then, this year and other years one can 
not get Shakespeare from the stage, nor 
from the screen, where can one turn? “To 
the schools,’ comes the answer. Good 
enough, but let us consider the result of 
Shakespeare in the schools. We must leave 
out of the examination the colleges, because 
few of the great mass of citizens, men and 
women, get into college, and few once there 
pay any attention to a mere literary man. 
In high school a child is put through the 
reading of some four or five plays, ranging 
from “As You Like It” to “Hamlet.” It 
is no disparagement of the teaching to 
declare this insufficient. The pupil’s mind 
is immature, he often stumbles over ideas 
quite beyond his comprehension, he does 
not read from choice and affection, but for a 
passing-grade; he gets what he can. Often 
this is little more than the plot in its barest 
outlines, and this as likely as not he cribs 
from ‘‘Lamb’s Tales.” He gets what he 
can, and for his youthfulness he gets as 
much as he can stand. But will the man of 
thirty-five rest content with what the child 
assimilated? 

Education has been defined as ‘‘all we 
know after we have forgotten all we were 
taught.” How little that is unless it be 
fostered and increased! And in the case of 
beautiful poetry, human characters, thrill- 
ing situations, poignant emotions, how im- 
portant is it that the mature man and 
woman keep mind and sensibility as fully 
developed as the body! 

Therefore, the advice given by the two 
men who, in 1623, first gathered together 
and published the plays is as applicable 
now as when they printed it in their address 
to the “‘Great Variety of Readers:”’ 
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Read him, therefore; and again, and again. And 
if then you do not like him, surely you are in some 
manifest danger not to understand him. And so we 
leave you to other of his friends, whom if you need, 
can be your guides; if you need them not, you can 
lead yourselves, and others. And such readers we 
wish him. 

The proper place for Shakespeare to be 
studied is in the home—to be read, to be 
understood; for if he be read and understood, 
“it must follow as the night the day,” he 
will be liked. 

“Highbrow!” some one ejaculates. Not 
at all. You do not care for the mysterious 
witches of “Macbeth”? Then go recruiting 
with Falstaff and swaggering and drinking 
about the London ale-houses; cross to 
France and fight with Henry V; stand in 
the Roman Senate and see the conspirators 
strike Cesar down; watch Richard Crook- 
back wade through blood toa throne. Per- 
haps you like farce. Has any recent vaude- 
ville sketch been more complicated and 
surprising than “The Comedy of Errors,” 
has any fat comedian done anything better 
than Falstaff in “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’’? 
If you’re a man, don’t you chuckle over the 
manner in which the shrew is tamed by her 
gentle, loving husband? If you’re a woman, 
don’t you envy Rosalind when she makes 
Orlando defend his choice by cheapening 
herself? You prefer romance? Open ‘The 
Winter’s Tale” and be young again, read 
“The Tempest” and judge between Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s women who pro- 
pose, and Miranda’s delightful love-making 
to Prince Ferdinand. Fairy lore? Can any 
collection of tales give you more than 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’?  Per- 
haps you thirst for “battle, murder, and 
sudden death.” Then share Iago’s villainy 
and Othello’s jealousy, curse Heaven with 
maddened Lear, and gloat over the dozen 
killings in ‘Titus Andronicus.” 

Why, you can find anything in the 
thirty-seven plays; a drama for every taste 
a response to every emotion, a stimulant to 
every thought. Delightful, not dull; human, 
not highbrow; beautiful, not boring! 

Introduce into your home the slightest 
suggestion of Shakespeare. Hang the pic- 
ture of Anne Hathaway’s cottage anywhere, 
and you will soon learn, in some manner, 
how he was eighteen and she twenty-six 
when they married. Then the first child 
came. There seems to have been some 
trouble over deer poaching, and the young 
villager went up to London to make money 
for his growing family, with what won- 





Shakespuil's grave in Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon, is marked 
by this famous epitaph. Parts of the 


derful results! Or get 
a tracing of the verse 
upon his tomb and 
you will within a 
week be wondering 
what kind of man 
the writer was 
These awakenings 
of curiosity will drive 
you to a biography. 
With that beginning 
your interest in Shake 
speare is secure. 

To be entirely prac- 
tical let me recommend 
the best lives. Sir Walter 
Raleigh—a living author, not 
the one who lost his head— 
has written a good life of 
Shakespeare. Rather 
better, because including 
less discussion of theories 
concerning the plays, and 
making the poet seem more like a man 
among men, is the “Life of Shakespeare” 
by Sir Sidney Lee. Don’t attempt to 
read all the books you see on Shakespeare: 
you couldn’t begin to do that if you made 
a business of what should be an intellectual 
and esthetic pleasure. Nor do you need a 
large library. An edition of forty volumes 
in small form will invite you to sink down 
into an easy chair beneath a good light to 
read, but a single volume with good print 
contains just as complete a text. Nor need 
you spend much money to equip yourself. 
You can purchase a complete Shakespeare 
in a single volume, with the best of notes, for 
only one dollar. No one will dispute what 
so far has been enunciated here; all the 
lively discussion arises when we try to put 
into practise the ideas thus aroused. Let 
us look at this matter of reading Shake- 
speare from other sides. 


know. 


At forty-nine Shakespeare ~ 
years later he died. having in his brief life 
passed through all the ages of man and writ- 
ten of every emotion the human heart can 
This is an unusual portrait of him 


butiding—principally porsions ot the 
massive walis—are reputed to date back 
to the time of William the Conqueror 


First of all, we shall 

consider the children. 

Two things are the 

inalienable heritage 

of every child, fairy- 

land and story-land. 

With those long- 

faced pessimists who 

deny the youngsters 

the thrill of Christ- 

mas legend, and be- 

lief in Puss-in-Boots, 

Jack the Giant Killer, 
Cinderella, and Goody 

Two Shoes, we have noth- 

ing to do. Let them be 
shocked to death and burned 

to a powder by a_ wireless 
Three current of five thousand 
volts! As soon as boys 
and girls can read, they 
should be led to browse 
about in “‘Lamb’s Tales.”’ 
But as soon as they reach the age of 
thirteen, say, this series of abstracts should 
be hidden from them, forcing them to go 

to the real Shakespeare. 

Then for their own sake, as well as to 
set an example to their children, the 
parents should read him. How little is 
required! Shakespeare wrote thirty-seven 
plays. Each can easily be read in two 
hours. Speaking genera'ly, could you 
devote twenty minutes a day to associ- 
ation with the greatest poet and dramatist 
of the modern world? There is just that 
half-hour before dinner each evening; just 
that cigar after a meal when one feels so 
comfortable sitting still; just that wakeful 
half-hour after slipping into bed. There 
need be no particular hurry. Take the 
fifty-two weeks of the year really to “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the 
marvels of the thirty-seven masterpieces. 


retired.” 
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Be intelligent in your progress, choose some 
plan, and follow it. Follow Shakespeare 
from his earliest horrors in “ Titus Androni- 
cus,”’ when he caught the popular fancy by 
crude imitations of other men’s successes, 
through his halting beginnings of originality 
to assured certainty of himself; notice how 
his plots changed from comedy to history, 
from light-heartedness to tragic gloom, f rom 
delight almost to despair, from classic story 
to sunny romance, and end with the con- 
tented joy of the world as it is,-in “The 
Tempest.” Any short biographical notice 
will give you the chronological list of the 
plays. 

If you are daunted by the seeming enor- 
mity of reading any author through, make 
a plan of some other sort, yet having some 
sense of completeness. This particular plan 
must depend on personal inclination and 
idiosyncrasy. However, afew suggestions 
can be made. Take up in order all the 
dramas founded on Latin and Greek 
stories. Another group, especially interest- 
ing to the historically stimulated, is the 
English chronicle plays. Read all of them, 
and correct their history mentally. Unless 
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in the Home 


you are quite certain of not being repelled, 
I should not advise all the tragedies at once; 
they may be too gloomy for a beginner or a 
returned recusant. For those delightfully 
pleasing people who have no preferences 
there remain the comedies with their never- 
exhausted humorous situations, and their 
eternally ridiculous characters. 

One might truthfully exclaim of Shake- 
speare, as Wordsworth did of Nature, he 
“never did betray the heart that loved” 
him. His sonnets contain some of the most 
beautiful poetry in all languages. He offers 
you a drama on almost every conceivable 
theme. He has depicted every human 
sorrow, every worldly experience, every 
personal emotion. He has put your ideas in 
forms you could never create, he has clothed 
your thoughts in words you could never 
command. He has a comfort for your pain, 
a counsel for your doubt, a check for your 
smallnesses, a spur for your nobility. He 
will make you weep, he will make you laugh, 
he will goad you, he will thrill you. All this 
is yours, for so small a price—simply to 
open the pages of his works and get to 
know him. 
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The peas on per aes Street, SRV ER which, according to the best evidence available, 


was Shakespeare's birthplace. 


This picture was made on stone some 


time before the house was restored 
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Other People’s Affairs 


By Owen Oliver 


Author of ‘The Unknown Country,” “Consequences,” etc. 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs 


é ’VE done with meddling in other 
people’s business,”’ the Senior said 
decisively. “If you and Brown 
think that Jones would be better for 

a little private advice, you can give it your- 

selves!” 

I pointed out our disqualifications for the 
task. I laid stress on my youth, and the 
possibility that Jones might think Brown 
stood as much in need of advice as he, and 
that, on the other hand, he would probably 
welcome the opportunity of confiding in his 
esteemed Senior. 

“You know, Mr. Andrews,” I said per- 
suasively, “‘we younger chaps have got in 
the way of looking to you in any little diffi- 
culty—” 

“Then you can get out of it!” he growled. 

‘as if you were a sort of big brother, 
you know,” I continued. 

“T’m done with the big-brother business,”’ 
he stated. ‘I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I’ve been a confounded old meddler— 
and not a successful one either. Look here. 
You’ve a grain more sense than the rest of 
the young fools. That’s not saying much! 
You can hold your tongue, anyhow. Sit 
down, and I’ll tell you about it. It will be 
a lesson to you to let other people mis- 
manage their own affairs!” 

I sat down, and he told me this story. 


I have the unfortunate knack of feeling 
interested in other people. Or, at least, I 
had. I’m going to purge myself of it. It 
comes of being an old bachelor with no 
family to look after. Not really old? 
I’m thirty-five, and I’ve been thinking 
lately that—well, that doesn’t matter. 

There was a young couple who used to 
have lunch at the table next my usual table 
at the Imperium Tea-Rooms. It wasn’t 
the girl I noticed first, but her dress; blue 
serge and some red edging. It looked very 
nice. I thought the girl suited the dress: 
dark and good-looking and a neat figure. 
The young fellow was good-looking, too, a 
well-groomed chap, and very attentive to 


the girl. I thought she domineered over 
him a bit, but nothing very bad. I grew 
interested in them; my confounded habit— 
the one I used to have! 

One afternoon the girl seemed a bit pet- 
tish. I gathered that she wanted him to do 
something and he wouldn’t, or wanted him 
not to do something and he would. He was 
quite good-tempered and smiling. She was 
snappish. At last his good humor vanished, 
and he told her that she was spoiling his 
lunch. ‘‘Too much vinegar and pepper!” 
he observed—which was tactless. She said 
he could go and leave her, and she didn’t 
want to see him again. He started out, but 
hesitated and turned at the stairs. I think 
he would have come back, but the minx 
fairly gritted her teeth at him, and he 
shrugged himself and went. 

She looked outraged at his desertion, and 
presently she muttered just aloud, “/Jsn’t 
he a beast!” 

Of course I knew she wasn’t speaking to 
me, but I thought I saw an opportunity for 
a little friendly advice—just as you do with 
Jones. “Since you ask me,” I remarked 
very quietly, “I don’t think he is!” 

She flared at me. She looked outrageously 
pretty with a good warm color. “I wasn’t 
speaking to you!” she stated. “I was talk- 
ing to myself.” 

“T guessed that!” I replied calmly. “But 
I’m a lot older than you, you know. I’ve 
found out that quarrels aren’t worth while. 
Your friend strikes me as a very nice young 
fellow. I believe you think so, too, really. 
If I were you, I’d make it up!” 

She rose with fierce dignity. “If I were 
you,”’ she said, “I’d mind my own business.” 

She stalked out, and I finished my sand- 
wiches. I didn’t go there for a week, feeling 
that a meeting with pretty Miss Blue-and- 
Red might be awkward. Then I walked in 
without thinking. Sheer force of habit! 

I had just started my lunch when she en- 
tered alone. To my astonishment she came 
straight to my table. 

“IT am sorry about the other day,” she 
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said with a scarlet flush. “It 
was kind of you.” She bowed 
and was passing on to the next 
table. 

“Please sit here,” I begged. 
“T want to apologize, too; and 
really I’d like to talk to you 
for a minute, since you accept 
me as a well-meaning though 
officious person.” 

She laughed a little and sat 
down. I hung 
up her coat for 
her. 

‘*Please 
don’t lecture 
me,” she re- 
quested. ‘‘ Be- 
cause I’ve lec- 
tured myself. 
I know ma 
little cat! But, 
you see, Jack 
spoiled me,”’ 
she sighed. 

“And where 
is Jack?’’ I 
asked. 

“He’s gone 
away,’’ she 
told me. “I 
don’t want to 
talk about it.” 

She made a 
choky sound. 
Luckily the 
waitress came 
then, and the 
girl brightened 
up and ordered 
coffee and 
buns. I de- 
cided to begin 
by making 
friends with 
her and get in 
the advice at 
a later period. 
We discussed the weather, votes for women, 
and music. I ordered a plate of cream pas- 
tries. She had some. She was a “pig” over 
pastries, she confided to me, and when she 
was rich she’d always have them for lunch. 
She told the waitress to put two on her bill, 
but I winked, and they went on mine. Her 
little purse looked rather bare of silver, I 
noticed at the paying-desk. 

“It has been a comfort to talk to some- 
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“Tm a lot older than you, you know. I've found out that quarrels aren't worth 
“If I were you,” she 


rose with fierce dignity. 


body,” she said. ‘‘The lunches have been 
horribly lonely since Jack went. Good-by!” 

The next day she was there first, and 
I went and sat with her. We lunched to- 
gether for the next three weeks. She paid 
for her ordinary lunch, but accepted some 
of my pastries. We became very friendly 
after a few days, and then I broached the 
subject of Jack. 

“He seemed such a nice boy,” I remarked. 





n't worth 
you,” she 


en 


while. 
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If I were you, I'd make it up!“ I offered. The girl 


said, “I'd mind my own business” 


“Yes,” she agreed. ‘He is.” 

“And you’re fond of him. I can see that, 
so you needn’t make yourself blush by 
answering.” 

“T don’t mind owning it,” she said. “I 
am very fond of Jack, fonder than I am of 
anybody.” 

“And Iam sure that Jack must be fond of 
you,” I declared. 

“Yes,” she assented, “he is.” 
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“Then,” I said, “you must make 
it up when he returns to town. 
You said his absence was only 
temporary, if I remember rightly. 
I shall expect to see you sweet- 
hearts again.” 

She looked up at me. She had 
enormous brown eyes. I don’t 
know if I mentioned that? Well, 
she had. There was a curious 
look in them then. 

“You will never see us sweet- 
hearts,” she told me solemnly. 

“Oh, yes, I shall!” I insisted. 
“T shouldn’t wonder if I came 
to your wedding.” 

“In what capacity?” she in- 
quired. Her eyes began to twinkle. 
It’s a curious thing, but I never saw 
any other eyes twinkle like hers, 
and yet they could be so solemn! 

‘Best man to Jack!” I replied. 

“Jack won’t be the bridegroom. 
I shall never marry him.” 

“Then it will be your own 
fault!’ I said severely. 

“No,” she denied. “It won’t 
be my fault, not in the least. He 


does not intend to propose to me.” 
“You don’t mean that he is 


engaged to some one else?” I 
asked quickly. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. 
engaged.” 

“You think he likes some one 
else better?” 

“‘No, I think he likes me better 
than any other girl at present.” 

“Then,” I said, “don’t you 
worry about it, Madge.” (That 
was her name.) “It will come out 
all right. Perhaps I could help to 
put things straight, not officiously, 
you know.” 

She laughed softly. ‘ You’re 
awfully fond of other people’s 
business,” she remarked. “I 
don’t believe you're so clever 

at your own!” 

‘““My own business is rather dull,” I com- 
plained. “My relatives and best friends 
are many miles away. Still, I mustn’t 
grumble. I have some delightful company 
at lunch.” 

I thought over matters a good deal and 
concluded that the little girl must be very 
dull and lonely. She said that she spent 
her evenings all alone at her lodgings and 


“He isn’t 
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never went out anywhere now that Jack 
had left. He used to take her to things, she 
said, with the big, brown eyes looking very 
pathetic. 

The next day at lunch I made a sugges- 
tion. “Now, look here, Madge,”’ I said, “‘I 
think you take me for a trustworthy old 
big-brother sort of person, don’t you? And 
you know that I understand about you and 
Jack. Will you trust me to big-brother you 
a bit till he comes back, and to treat you 
just as if you were a little sister whose 
sweetheart has gone away and whose 
brother trots her out a bit in the even- 
ings?”’ 

She laughed right out loud with pleasure 
at first. Then she began to consider. “A 
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big brother would find it rather a nuisance,”’ 
she remarked. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I shan’t. It’s better 
than playing billiards. Shall we go to a 
play tonight?” 

“T—I’m afraid I mustn't!” 
slowly. 

“Ora concert? Or an opera?”’ 

She clapped her hands suddenly. 
“Opera!” she cried. ‘Oh! opera! I’ve 
only been to two, ever—Il Trovatore and 
Carmen! I love, love, Jove opera!” 

“T am going to take you to the grand 
opera,” I said. “You can’t resist that, eh?”’ 

“No,” she admitted, “I just can’t! Oh, 
you kind big brother!”’ 

I took her to the opera that night. I 
took her four 
other nights. 
She was 
opera-mad, 
talked about 
nothing else 
at lunch. I 
took her to 
two concerts 
also on Sun- 
day after- 
noons. We 
had tea and 
a walk in the 
park after 
the last one. 
Somehow we 
didn’t talk 
much that 
time. I felt 
a bit hipped. 
Jack was 
coming back 
to town on 
Monday, and 
I was rather 
sad at the 
idea of losing 
Madge to 
play big 
brother to. 
She was an 
interesting 
girl to chat 
with, or even 
to look at. 
I think I’ve 
mentioned 
that she was 
good-look- 
ing? I don’t 


she said 


A waitress was standing beside the 
Ne one else was 
neai. I spoke toher. “Has Mr 
Andrews been here? I asked. 
The girl ac the table started and 
then grabbed her companions arm 


young couple 
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know if I explained 
that she was very good- 
looking? Yes, she was. 

“Now,” I said at 
last, “I must make 
things right with you 
and Jack. You do 
love him, don’t you, 

Madge?”’ 

It’s a disgraceful 
thing to own, but I had 
a sort of sneaking hope 
that she 
might say 
no. If you 
must go in 
for play- 
ing big 
brother, 
don’t do- 
it to girls 
who have 
large eyes 
and are 
good-look- 
ing. Re- 
member 
that, my 
boy! 

She did- 

n’t say 

no. She 

said yes. 

She said it 

emphat- 

ically. 

She would 

introduce 

me to him 

at lunch Tuesday, she 
promised, and I should 
see how very, very nice 
he was. 

“He’s so splendidly 
good-tempered,” she de- 
clared; “not a sulky, 
grievous thing like me! 

He always looks at the best side of every- 
thing. Jack’s a dear!” 

I can’t tell you exactly how she said 
“dear,” but it was said in a way that left no 
room for doubting her affection for him. 
I made up my mind that I must big-brother 
them both. I had an idea then that young 
people were helpless creatures who needed 
big-brothering. I was a fool, Channing. 
Remember that: a genuine fool of the 
first water. J advise other people? Pah! 


I took her to the opera 
that night. I took her 
four other nights. She 
was simply opera-mad, 
talked about nothing else 


She wasn’t at the Imperium on Monday. 
She wasn’t there on Tuesday, either, but 
Jack was. I sat at his table. We got into 
conversation over passing the salt. He was 


an easy chap to get to know. I remarked 
that I had missed him and suggested slyly 
that some one else had—a young lady! 
“Oh!” he said. ‘“‘Madge? She’s laid up 
with a cold, poor girl, You’re Mr. An- 
drews, aren’t you? She told me you’d been 
kind to her at lunch-time. Than!:s awfully! 
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Madge has a tongue, you know, but she’s a 
ripping good girl, really.” 

“Ves,” I said. “I should think so.” 

I led him on to talk about her; ascer- 
tained that he was “awfully fond of her,” 
and that he had no idea till he went away 
“what a pal” she was, and how he missed 
her. He was so enthusiastic that I thought 
it would be well to strike while the iron was 
hot. I seized him by a button and gave 
him the most feeling, brotherly advice that 
I have ever given any young fellow—you 
won’t equal that effort when you lecture 
Jones! I wound up by telling him that they 
were obviously in love and had better get 
engaged and, in the course of time, married. 
He got a word in then. He’d made several 
attempts before, but I had swamped him 
with my flow of good advice. 

“But,” he objected, “I’m her _half- 
brother!”’ 

I saw it all then. She had resented my 
officiousness and in retaliation had made an 
unspeakable fool of me. I don’t deny that 
I needed a lesson, but she did it a bit too 
brutally. I didn’t resent the brutality so 
much as the meanness. She’d a right to her 
revenge, but she'd no right to make five 
operas and two concerts out of it. I don’t 
mean that I didn’t have good value in her 
company, only that—well, I was a fool, but 
she knew that I was a kind fool to her. It 
was a bad knock for me. I don’t deny it. 
Well, that’s what one gets out of meddling! 
Jones can go to Hades before I interfere. 
Let this be a warning to you, my boy. 


Mr. Andrews’ story got rather on my 
mind, because he is such a jolly good fellow 
and I like him. I believe I resemble him in 
taking an interest in other people’s business. 
Anyhow, I thought I'd like to see the blue- 
and-red girl. I went to the Imperium on 
the off-chance, and I spotted her and her 
half-brother all right. They were certainly 
a jolly, nice-looking pair, and the chap 
was so attentive that I didn’t wonder at old 
Andrews taking them for sweethearts. 

A waitress was standing beside them. 
No one else was near. I spoke to the 
waitress. “Has Mr. Andrews been here?’’ 

The girl started and grabbed her brother’s 
arm. He turned round toward me. 

“T don’t know him by name,” the waitress 
said, and walked off. 

“T do,” the girl told me. 
been here for some time.” 

She stopped. I saw her hand grip her 


“He has not 
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brother’s arm ferociously. He grimaced 
and rubbed the place. 

“We rather wanted to see him,” he re- 
marked, “only we don’t know his address. 
If you should happen to meet him, you 
might say that we should regard it as a 
favor if he would take lunch or tea here with 
us any time—Bert Trench and his sister, 
Madge Johnson: half-sister, you~ know. 
You might say that we have been disap- 
pointed at not meeting him.” 

“Very disappointed,” the girl corrected 
with a blush. She certainly was stunning. 

“T’ll tell him,” I promised. “If it’s 
urgent, I dare say I could find him now.” 

“Tt is not exactly urgent,” the young 
fellow began, “‘but—”’ 

“But it is!” the girl contradicted. “‘We 
have special reasons for wishing to see him,” 
she explained, “if he wants to see m— us!” 

“T’ll dig him out,” I promised. “I’ve an 
idea that he does want to see—one of you!”’ 

I grinned, and the young fellow grinned. 
The girl laughed, but she wouldn’t look at 
me. It was as plain as a pikestaff that she 
was sweet on the good old Senior! 

I went back to the office and found him 
busy tinkering up a rotten draft of mine. 
“T say,” I blurted out, “I happened to 
look in at the Imperium, and they were 
there. She’s ripping! She wants you to go 
over and have tea with them.” 

He jumped into his top-coat and banged 
his hat on his head and was off in exactly 
four seconds. He did not allude directly 
to the matter the next day, but he told me 
to send Jones in to see him. 

“T think that Jones needs a little advice,” 
he explained, ‘‘and while I do not hold with 
interfering in other people’s concerns as a 
rule, there are exceptions. I think you are 
a very good judge of them, Channing! I 
have been very pleased with the tact which 
you have displayed on various occasions. 
I shall see that it does not escape recogni- 
tion. You—you’re more than a good official, 
Channing. You’re a good chap!” 

Ill always be proud to have that said of me 
by the old Senior. If he isn’t a judge of good 
chaps, I don’t know who is. He isn’t a bad 
judge of nice girls, either. He invited me to 
dinner and the theater the other night with 
his fiancée and her brother, and I found her 
alittle peach. The brother’s a fine chap, too, 
and we’ve chummed up since. He explained 
the business to me the other evening. 

“The fact is,”’ he said, ‘Madge can’t re- 
sist mischief; never could. My word, she 
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“I say, sis, Channing's in an awful stew!" Bert remarked. “ He feels responsible for inflicting you on poor old 


Andrews.” Madge smiled up at me. 
was an imp when she was a kid! She saw a 
chance to pull his leg, and she had to do it; 
but she liked him all along and only meant 
to tease him, not to take any revenge. 
There’s not an ounce of malice in Madgie. 
She just wanted to introduce me as ‘my 
brother’ and watch his solemn old face. She 
knew he’d be jolly pleased that I was a 
brother, and it never occurred to the little 
featherbrain that he would take it as he 
did. Well, they’re all right now. Shock- 
ing spoons, aren’t they?” 

“Ves,” I agreed. ‘I hope they will be 
all right, because J did it. It’s a responsible 
thing, interfering in other people’s business.” 

“Tt is,” he agreed, “but, come to think 
of it, it’s just as responsible to let it alone! 
I look at it this way, old chap: we aren't 
vegetables growing in our own rows; we’re 
sociable animals growing together. We’re 
here in this funny old world, to help one 
another along in our business, and—here 
come the turtle-doves: I say, sis, Chan- 
ning’s in an awful stew! He feels responsi- 
ble for inflicting you on poor old Andrews!” 


“I don't believe he put it like that,” she said 


Miss Madge smiled up at me. “I don’t 
believe he put it like that,” she said, “but 
I feel very responsible to Mr. Channing! 
Besides, it’s Jack’s own fault! He taught 
Mr. Channing to concern himself in other 
people’s affairs. He has his—’’ she paused 
for us to supply the word. 

“Punishment!” her brother, suggested. 

“Reward!” I contradicted. 

“Some one who will be very concerned 
about fis affairs!” said Miss Madge 
softly. 

Old Andrews said nothing, but he gripped 
my hand like a vise when he wished me 
good night. The next day he asked me to 
be his best man. I met his cousin Elsie at 
the wedding. That was three years ago, 
and she has been Elsie Channing for two 
years. She jigged in with Baby Elsie on her 
shoulder when I was finishing this story, 
and I seized the two beauties and danced 
them round the room. 

“T got you two,” I remarked, “by med- 
dling in other people’s affairs. You jolly 
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wife and baby! 





“If we have spirits that persist—they have. 
I think, who really longs for truth, can ever gli bly say 


were—they do. © one, 


Ree, 


If we know after our departure. who we 


which it will be for dog and man—-persistence or extinction of our consciousness. 
There is but one thing certain—-the childishness of fretting over that eternal ques- 


tion. 


in that tender canine 

heart of yours, 

What faithfulness endures, 

What sterling qualities of 
loyal friend, 

And fearless comrade blend, 

Making you strong to rescue and defend. 
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In you we find 

The quick perception of a thinking mind, 

Keen understanding, cheerfulness, and 
tact, 

And love so vast it permeates each act. 


Often we can not think of you as dumb, 
But feel that speech must come 

From that too silent lip, 

Adding the last touch to companionship. 


Lifting your shaggy locks and looking 
down 

Into your eyes of brown, 

Something I see that makes me more and 
more 

Doubt that religious lore, 

That orthodox, unyielding lore, which 
gives 

No spark of soul to anything that lives 

Save biped man. Why, Kim, in your 
dear eyes 
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Whichever it be, it must be right, the only possible thing.” “—John Galsworthy. 


There lies 

The chief foundation of man's paradise— 

Unquestioning, undoubting love and faith 

That would walk bravely through the 
gates of death, 

If so your master or your mistress led. 

When all is said. 

It is of love and faith we build our heaven. 

Dear Kim, 

I can not question that you will be given 

Your green celestial lawn, your astral 
sea, 

And life with him and me, 

Yea, life with him and me, 

Since we to you are what God is to us. 


And O, to love God thus! 

With such supreme devotion to obey 

And ask no reason why: by night or 
day 

To have no will or choice, 

But just to follow the Beloved Voice; 

To trust implicitly; to feel no fear 

Or discontent or doubt since He is near. 


Let me look deeper, Kim, in your dear 
heart; 

Impart 

To me that fulness of unquestioning love 


That I may give my God thereof. 
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What Every One Should Know 
“About Pellagra 


By Manton M. Carrick, M. D. 


A few years ago the name pellagra was unheard in the United States; today the search for the 
cause and cure of the disease is occupying the attention of the national Public Health Service and 
the health departments of nearly half the states of the Union. Tennessee owns to 20,000 cases; 
Georgia probably has three times as many; Mississippi reports a forty-six percent increase 


in eight months; Texas declares the disease is increasing at an alarming rate. 


The situation, 


however, gives no cause for panic fright; rather it calls for the individual and concerted adop- 
tion of those measures which have been proved to be efficacious both in preventing pellagra and 


in effecting its cure. 


T is less than a decade since we began 
to realize that here in America we 
were facing a grave social and eco- 
nomic problem in the form of a scourge 

regarded hitherto as confined to the con- 
tinent of Europe. Our first intimation of 
this fact was the appearance of a murky 
shadow on the horizon, which vanished 
almost as it came. Soon after, however, the 
cloud reappeared, and spread portentously 
until it hung like a pall over more than one 
community. Even then we were loath to 
recognize the specter as the dread pel- 
lagra; for had not all our medical authori- 
ties emphatically asserted that the disease 
was unknown to our part of the world? 
So eminent a man as Osler stated in his 
1907 edition of the ‘‘ Principles and Practice 
of Medicine” that pellagra had never been 
observed in the United States. 

We had no sooner made our boast of 
exemption from pellagra than twenty-six 
states reported cases of the disease. A 
deluge of literature on the subject followed, 
which showed that it was to be found 
throughout the greater part of the country. 
As more Southern than Northern states 
were affected, the people below the Mason 
and Dixon line woke up to the menace long 
before the North did. Under the auspices 
of the South Carolina Board of Health a 
national conference on pellagra was called 
at the State Hospital for the Insane at 
Columbia. At this time, the fact that pel- 
lagra was an American problem was driven 
home so convincingly as to astound even 
the most skeptical. 

In 1912 another commission, known as 
the Thompson-McFadden Pellagra Com- 
mission, was launched, and the funds were 
provided by private individuals. It was 
composed of Captain Siler of the army, 
Surgeon Garrison of the navy, and Mr. 
J. W. MacNeal of the New York post- 


The best information on the subject is contained in the following article. 


graduate laboratories. These men were 
aided by the bureau of entomology, and the 
department of agriculture, as well as by 
the local and state boards of health. The 
field chosen for investigation was Spartan- 
burg County, South Carolina, as this sec- 
tion was considered typical. Valuable 
reports were made from time to time, which 
showed the work of the commission and 
the conclusions at which it had arrived. 
The majority of these reports held pellagra 
to be a disease communicable by the biting 
of an insect or stable fly, close contact of 
people in the home or in institutions, and 
especially from contamination of food by 
the excretions of pellagrins. 

Meanwhile, the disease has continued 
to increase alarmingly in the United States, 
it being estimated that seventy-five thou- 
sand cases developed during 1915, while in 
the same period seven thousand five hun- 
dred deaths resulted from the scourge. More- 
over, pellagra disables a multitude of the 
working class during the most productive 
period of the year, and the industrial loss, 
added to the financial burden of caring for 
the patients in our institutions’ fora long 
period of time, to say nothing of the untold 
suffering and mental distress produced, has 
prompted the federal and state govern- 
ments to enact legislation with a view to 
finding out something of the cause and 
means of controlling the disease. 

Surgeon Joseph Goldberger, of the United 
States Public Health Service, has been con- 
ducting intensive studies of the disease in 
various parts of the country in order to 
determine its cause and an effective pre- 
ventive treatment. His accumulation of 
evidence to date shows that the spoiled- 
maize theory of Lombroso, which for so 
many years has been a dominating one in 
Europe, is as inadequate as. that which 
declares pellagra to be a communicable 
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During 1915 pneumonia, tuberculosis, and pellagra led more than two hundred thousand persons into the “unknown 
pellagra joined them. Its rapid increase—nearly fifty percent a year in some Southern 
to the people of every section of the country, for while it is 


disease. As a result of his research Dr. 
Goldberger concludes that it is not com- 
municable, but is essentially of dietary 
origin, and is caused either by the absence 
from the diet of proteins, or the presence of 
some intoxicating substance, the nature 
of which is undetermined. He furthermore 
maintains that the disease never develops 
in those who consume a mixed, well-bal- 
anced, and varied diet, such, for example, as 
that furnished by the government to its 
soldiers. 

Pellagra is an Italian word which origi- 
nated among the peasants. Early in the 
seventeenth century it was referred to in 
medical literature as morbus vulgo pellagra, 
a skin disease among the people. The 
present word is really a union of two words, 
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pelle, meaning skin, and agro meaning rough. 
“Rough skin” is exactly what it is; but it 
is more. 

No malady known to medicine has ever 
proved so mysteriously baffling or has 
presented such varied phenomena as pel- 
lagra. It is endemic and epidemic, periodic 
and progressive. The average case is three 
years in duration, and chronic cases have 
been known to extend over a period of 
fifteen years, the patient meantime passing 
through a series of symptoms involving the 
cutaneous, digestive, and nervous systems, 
with accompanying gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances and frequently pronounced psy- 
chic phenomena. Its many characteristics 
have made the disease a fertile field for 
the research and experiment of surgeons, 





The first two have long held the leadership among the causes of death. but it was only last year that 


nknown country.” 
outhern states —indicates that it will soon be a scourge unless its cause and cure are made known 
ile it is chiefly a disease of the South, no section is entirely free from it 


neurologists, and alienists the world over. 
These various phases of symptomatology 
place it in a number of categories. For 
example, some pellagrins are quite sane 
and remain so throughout the entire period 
of the disease, but the majority are de- 
pressed, have a sense of impending disaster, 
and are often violently insane. Lesions of 
the liver are common, the spleen is often 
atrophied, the kidneys are always abnormal, 
and there is fragility of the bones and 
chronic diarrhea. 

__Pellagra begins with a sense of weakness. 
There is headache, giddiness, ringing in the 
ears, the tongue is coated and sore, and red 
areas appear in the mouth. Frequently 
there is an acute sensation of burning in the 
limbs, usually accompanied with terrible 


skin lesions on the hands and feet, 4nd some- 
times on the neck and face. With later 
attacks this dermatitis becomes exuda- 
tive, and still later come the bad nervous 
and mental symptoms referred to, when the 
patient has delusions, and often suicidal 
tendencies. 

In the light of a clearer retrospective 
vision, authorities are now practically 
agreed that pellagra is not a new disease 
in the United States, but that it has flour- 
ished in the South for many years, though 
owing to slipshod diagnoses it has not 
always been recognized as such. Ander- 
sonville Prison records, as well as the state- 
ments of veterans of the Civil War, lead us 
to believe that pellagra was responsible 
for many of the deaths that occurred 
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during the long imprisonment, and that this 
silent enemy, which was then unrecognized, 
was to be dreaded almost as much as the 
bullets of battle. The rough skins and 
cracked, bleeding hands, chronic looseness 
of the bowels, and such symptoms were 
attributed to and diagnosed as malaria, 
dementia, nostalgia, to say nothing of such 
absurd designations as “seven-year” and 
“elephant itch.” Glancing still further 
backward, some three hundred years or 
more, into the history of our country, we 
learn that the Indians were afflicted witha 
peculiar malady which had many distress- 
ing symptoms; this disease was then as- 
cribed to a diet of moldy corn, but medical 
scientists now declare that it was pellagra. 

The notable increase of pellagra in the 
United States during the past few years 
has naturally led to the theory that the 
disease is communicable. In Mississippi, 
for example, Dr. E. H. Galloway, secretary 
of the state board of health, gives the start- 
ling information that 10,954 cases of 
pellagra were reported to him in 1914 
through the county health officials, as com- 
pared with 6991 cases the preceding year. 
The disease ranked third in the death-rate 
and caused more fatalities than typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, measles, smallpox, in- 
fluenza, epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
and acute poliomyelitis combined. Nor 
was it confined to any particular locality, 
but was reported from every county in the 
state. Such examples of the spread of 
the disease inevitably suggest to the public 
mind that pellagra is communicable. The 
theory of infection received important sup- 
port from both the Thompson-McFadden 
Commission and the Illinois Pellagra Com- 
mission. The occurrence of multiple cases 
in the same household has seemed to many 
investigators conclusive evidence of the 
theory of infection, yet still others have 
maintained that this phenomenon was ex- 
actly what might be expected from a disease 
of dietary origin. 

When Dr. Goldberger took charge of the 
government investigations of this disease, 
he found himself face to face with these two 
diverse theories. Realizing that he had a 
condition, not a theory, with which to 
cope, he attacked his problem from both 
points of view, prejudiced in favor of 
neither. With the idea of infection as the 
probable cause of pellagra, he began a 
comprehensive series of experiments on 
the monkey. Over one hundred monkeys 
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were inoculated with tissue, secretion, and 
excretion from a large number of grave and 
fatal cases of pellagra. The results proved 
negative. A culture study of the blood, 
secretions, and excretions of pellagrins was 
next made by the anaerobic method—with 
the same negative results. 

Among the observations that seemed to 
disprove the theory of communicability 
were those conducted at two institutions, 
the Georgia State Sanitarium and the State 
Orphanage in Jackson, Mississippi, which 
have brought out facts of great sig- 
nificance. It was found that although the 
patients in the former contracted the 
disease, even after a long period of resi- 
dence, employees invariably remained im- 
mune. In the orphanage, two groups of 
children were observed under identical 
environmental conditions. Of the younger 
group, fifty-two percent developed pella- 
gra. At both institutions a minute study 
was made of all the factors that might 
enter into the striking exemption of the 
groups indicated, and the only difference 
that could be discovered related exclusively 
to the dietary conditions; the members 
of the exempt groups subsisted on better 
food than those of the affected groups. 

Dr. Mobley, of the Georgia State Sani- 
tarium, in the course of a discussion con- 
cerning the relation of pellagra to insanity, 
presents data showing that a large propor- 
tion of the pellagra cases develop in in- 
mates of long standing, but that not one of 
the nurses, either white or colored, has 
ever contracted the disease. This is most 
significant, when we reflect that both nurses 
and attendants spend the greater propor- 
tion of the twenty-four hours with the in- 
mates. Moreover, as many of these in- 
stitutions have no separate residence for 
the nurses, the latter are obliged to live 
under the same roof with their patients, 
are subjected to the identical conditions, 
yet remain immune. This again advances 
the dietary theory. To be sure, the at- 
tendants in some institutions do receive the 
same kind of food as the patients, but the 
fact remains that they always exert their 
prerogative of appropriating the best, and 
the greatest variety, of food for themselves. 
Moreover, opportunities are afforded them 
to supplement their institutional diet. 

Another significant fact in this con- 
nection is the association of pellagra with 
poverty, for wherever we find this disease 
there we find poverty. Its predilection for 
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the rural, rather than the urban poor, seems 
strange until an important difference in 
the dietary of these two classes is noted. 
The very poor of cities appear to be better 
nourished than are the mountaineers of 
Tennessee, for example, as 

the former have a greater 

variety of food. This has 

led our investigators to 
conclude that pellagra 
is dependent ; 
upon some as 

yet undeter- 

mined fault in 

a diet in which 

the animal or 
leguminous pro- 


i 
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and varied diet on the family table, the 
patient, by reason of some personal idiosyn- 
crasy, did not partake of it. Correct nu- 
triment is, therefore, most important, and 
the daily calories should be zealously guard- 
ed. Fresh milk is undoubt- 

edly the most valuable 

single food, and adult 

patients should be 

urged to take not less 

than two pints 

in twenty - four 

hours. As but- 

termilk is a use- 

ful article of 

diet, seldom up- 

setting the 

stomach or in- 


tein component 
is disproportion- 
ately small, and 
the non-legu- 
minous vegeta- 
ble component 
is disproportion 

ately large. As 
to the maize 
theory, Dr. 


Dr. Manton M. Carrick, author of this article and the 
man who, as state health officer. ““cleaned up Texas and 
made sanitation popular For some years he has been a 
close student of every phase of public health, and has lately 
made a comprehensive study of pellagra in its national 
aspects and collected a vast amount of data regarding it 


Surgeon-General Blue of the United States Public Health 
Service has a number of successful campaigns to his credit, 
among them that against yellow fever in New Orleans and 
two against the bubonic plague in San Franctsco. He is 
authority for the statement that 75,000 cases of pellagra, 


testines, it may 
be occasionally 
substituted. 
Another alter- 
native is artifi- 
cially soured 
milk, tablets for 
the preparation 
of which are 
easily procured. 


Goldberger 

is satisfied that 

the consump- 

tion of corn, or 

corn products, is 

not essential to 

the production 

of pellagra, yet 

the best of corn 
products, however 
nutritious or high 

in caloric value they 
may be, are objection- 
able when, either alone 


or in combination with ™ a 
——— 


other cereals or vegetables, they 
form a large part of the diet of the 
individual. 

Reliable observers have reiterated that 
there is no specific medicinal treatment for 
pellagra, but even the earliest students of 
the disease make mention of the importance 
of nutritious food. Occasionally individual 
sufferers are to be found who are members 
of families in excellent circumstances, and 
Who are, to all outward appearances, per- 
tectly well nourished. These cases give rise 
to skepticism over the causative relation 
between undernourishment and _pellagra, 
but investigation usually discloses the fact 
that although there may have been a rich 


with 7500 deaths. developed 


There are also 
the malted and 
condensed milks 
which are appe- 
tizing and nu- 
tritious. 

For sufferers 
from pellagra 
some authorities 

adhere to a strict 
milk-and-egg diet, 
and prescribe a half- 
gallon of sweet milk 

and sixteen eggs during 

the twenty-four hours. In 

every case where this treatment has been 
followed, there has been a marked improve- 
ment and often a complete cure. In the 
severe forms of the disease it may be 
necessary to give the eggs in the form of 
albumin water, either with lemon-juice or 
orange-juice. Thorough mastication of the 
food, no matter if it be only milk and eggs, 
or liquid alone, should be enjoined upon the 
patient in order to insure a mixture of the 
saliva with the food, and thus relieve the gas- 
tro-intestinal mucus of an additional burden. 
In more advanced cases, where there are 
lesions of the intestines, the diet must, of 
course, be suited to the condition of the 
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patient. Barley gruel, rice-water, thick 
broths without condiments, malted milk, 
and dry meat powders are all good, espe- 
cially where there is chronic gastritis. Fa- 
vorable results have followed the exclusive 
use of peas and beans, which may be dried. 
In case the patient can not take the legumes 
in solid form, a soup should be prepared 
and given freely. Meat should in all cases 
be fresh and lean; beef alone has been found 
valuable in this form of dietary treatment. 
If the mouth is unduly sore, and mastica- 
tion is painful, the beef may be scraped, 
or the juice extracted; otherwise it may be 
served in the form of a roast or steak. At 
least a half-pound should be consumed 
daily by the adult patient, in addition to 
the milk, eggs, and legumes. Where there 
are only moderate gastro-intestinal symp- 
toms, the foregoing diet may be supple- 
mented by restricted quantities of potatoes, 
onions, and fresh vegetables, whole-wheat 
or rye bread, oatmeal, rice, barley, and 
cereals. Corn is excepted, and such foods 
as jams, molasses, sirups, and the like 
should be partaken of sparingly. 

Inasmuch as lean meats, eggs, and milk 
are the most expensive foods, it is not always 
possible for poverty-stricken sufferers to 
procure them. For this reason, the gov- 
ernment is urging the rural poor, especially 
in the South, to cultivate different varieties 
of field peas and beans and to preserve 
them in dried form for winter and spring 
consumption, when fresh vegetables are 
not available. These should be cooked to 
a mushy consistency and partaken of several 
times daily. The number of pellagra cases 
which have appeared annually in the South- 
ern states as a sort of winter aftermath 
has decreased perceptibly since these com- 
mon dried legumes were introduced into 
the winter diet. 

This treatment applies to institutional, 
as well as non-institutional, cases. An 
adequate change in the dietary of institu- 
tions should result in a complete wiping out 
of the disease therein, according to the in- 
vestigators of the United States Public 
Health Service. In some cases special over- 
sight must be given, for there are individ- 
uals whose mental condition is such that 
they require the strictest supervision over 
their eating. In asylums for the insane 
particularly it is important not only to 
furnish a well balanced diet, but to take 
measures that will insure its consumption. 

Pellagra, in the main, is a disease of hot 
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weather, and it has been found that the 
condition of pellagrins who have removed 
to cooler climates is greatly ameliorated. 
As the disease is both chronic and exhaust- 
ive, an abundance of fresh air, and regular 
hours for sleep, are essential. 

At Atlanta, Georgia, where there is an 
infirmary for pellagra—the first and only 
hospital in the United States for the ex- 
clusive treatment of the disease—hot and 
cold baths, simple and medicated packs, 
moist and dry rubs, special massage, and 
other similar treatments are given to bring 
about increasing oxidation of the tissues, 
and greater metabolic activity. This form 
of treatment sharpens the appetite and 
improves the digestion and assimilation, 
with a noticeable tonic effect on the whole 
organism. 

Our commission is of the opinion that 
medicines are of practically no service in 
the cure of the disease, but there are many 
ways of alleviating the suffering. In the 
care of the sore mouth and tongue, an ap- 
plication of nitrate of silver—twenty grains 
to an ounce of water—will be found bene- 
ficial. Another good mouth-wash is a com- 
bination of chlorate of potash and glycerin, 
with rose-water as a vehicle. 

There is another phase of the pellagra 
problem which we are facing: the exploi- 
tation of our sick through alleged “cures.” 
Many of us are familiar with two-inch dis- 
play scare-heads, “Pellagra Cured!” These 
alluring advertisements assure the reader 
that there are 50,000 people suffering from 
the dread disease who do not even know 
that they have it; that there is a wonderful 
restorative, in fact, the only remedy, a 
guaranteed cure. Sometimes these adver- 
tisements cover an entire page, and Doctor 
Quack, under the guise of a missionary, out 
of sheer gratitude for his own recovery— 
hence the discovery—wishes to spread the 
glad tidings that there is a marvelous rem- 
edy which acts quickly and surely upon all 
who are sick and depressed. 

Many of these “cures” have been 
analyzed by our state boards of health in 
their campaigns of sanitary enlightenment, 
and the majority of them have been found 
to contain nothing but quinin sulfate, 
charcoal, impure iron sulfate, and salt. 
As pellagra is a disease with more compli- 
cations than any other known to the laity, 
medicines to be effective must be prescribed 
intelligently, and theindiscriminate taking of 
“cures” can not be too strongly condemned. 
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The House You Live In 
By L.H.Bailey 


Chairman of The Roosevelt Country Life Commission 


HERE a person lives should be 


the center of art and of all good 

intentions. The expression of 

the artistic sense in public 
works and the exaltation of the mind in 
distant places are all good and much to be 
desired; but the real measure of their value 
is the extent to which they reflect themselves 
in the homes. Assuredly the homes of the 
people can not contain many “works” of 
art, but they well express an artistic unity in 
themselves. I am afraid that we too much 
think of ‘‘art’’ in terms of masters and not 
enough in the expression of personality in 
the life and in the work, for no people is 
ever great and no life is really satisfying 
until the artistic feeling runs into the home 
and into the personal reaction. As a dry- 
goods box is of pleasing or unpleasing 
proportions, so is a shed or a stable or 
residence of satisfying or unsatisfying 
conformation. Proper proportions, nice 
adaptation to the living conditions as to 
convenience, ease of work, and cleanliness, 
cheery outlooks, simple and good color- 
effects, suitable materials of construction— 
these are some of the essentials to the 


satisfaction of a sensitive mind in a resi- 
dence. To waste steps and time and to 
endure unnecessary labor because a house 
is thoughtlessly constructed is not only a 
confession of failure in the plan: it is an 
evidence of the lack of artistic feeling. 

As a dry-goods box may cost the same 
whether its proportions are pleasing or 
unpleasing, so may a residence of given cost 
be satisfactory or unsatisfactory in its 
lines, in its interior arrangement, and in its 
contribution to the welfare of the family. 
Birds build simply and with art; with art 
because all means contribute directly to the 
one practical end, and the beauty lies in 
the plan and the construction, not in the 
ornament. To make a good home that shall 
be a joy to every one within it and a bene- 
diction to every one who comes to it, is the 
highest ambition in life. The housing of this 
ambition is of the first importance. It mat- 
ters very much in what kind of a house one 
lives. Much of the cheer and much of the 
good-will lies in the character of the build- 
ing. To build well and with a purpose to 
make the best possible home is one of the 
background necessities of the race. 

















ROM the be- 
ginning we 
had been in 
love with 

the dear, old-fash- 
ioned, simple frame 
house, but we knew, 
or at least we 
thought we knew, 
so many _ reasons 
why we ought ot to 
suggest a frame ex- 
terior that, when it 
came time to plan a 
Goop HovusEKEEP- 
ING house for this 
year, we put the picture 7 
quite out of mind and said the 
house must be of the kind that would 
not—because it could not—burn. Then, 
in the end—like the man who resolved 
to fall intelligently in love with the sort of 
woman whom his better judgment told him 
would make him a good wife, but finally 
married the girl of his boyhood dreams for 
no better reason than that he wanted her 
and none other—in the end, we, too, came 
back to our first love. Perhaps we ought 
to know better; in fact, we do. But in the 
matter of building a home for his very own 
it seems not unpardonable if, to some extent, 
a man deliberately lets his heart govern his 
head. 

But, lest you think that this is not treat- 
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ing one of the most 
important under- 
takings of life with 
proper sobriety, it 
should be under- 
stood at the out- 
set that, with long 
and patient and 
painstaking investi- 
gation into all ap- 
proved and_  im- 
proved kinds of 
construction, we 
have buried our- 
selves to the tips of 
our ears in cold- 

blooded figures and _in- 
disputable facts, all going to 
prove how much more desirable, from 
the view-point of safety and ultimate 
economy, almost any kind of a well-built 
masonry house is than a similar house 
of frame. Perhaps you know almost as 
many good reasons as we do why, when 
his ship comes in, and a man at last builds 
the home he has long ago planned, he 
should make it of stone, or brick, or tile, 
or cement, which neither age can corrupt 
nor fire break through and destroy. And 
we can not refute your arguments. On 
the contrary, we are convinced that you 
are right and that the fire-safe house is the 
only kind that one has any right to build. 
That we are showing a house that looks 








like any other tinder-box frame dwelling 
is true, but we feel that by compromising 
with the national custom of building with 
wood we can accomplish more good than 
by standing flat-footedly for masonry con- 
struction. For this house, if built as we 
suggest and with convenient fire-fighting 
appliances installed in it, is just about as 
free from ordinary fire dangers as is the so- 
called fire-proof house, which so frequently 
gives its inmates a false sense of security. 
To begin with, do away with the menace 
of the wood-shingle roof, the greatest single 
fire hazard in America. The National Fire 
Protection Association is authority for the 
statement that every day in the year some 
one’s home in the United States or Canada 
is destroyed, or has its roof burned off, by 
the ignition of wood shingles from sparks 
out of its own chimney. The helplessness 
of any community where wood-shingle roofs 
are prevalent to resist the onslaught of a 
conflagration fanned by high winds is 
pitiable. Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, learned 
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his Here is the third Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
this at a cost of four- House of Efficiency—this time for the country- 
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qualities. In short, there is some kind of 
an incombustible roof which exactly suits 
your house and your purse. Find out which 
it is—now, before it is too late! 

Now go to the cellar, where the next 
greatest danger lurks. Puta fire-proof floor 
between it and the first story of your house; 
it will cost a little more, but it will pay. 
There are many causes accountable for 
cellar fires, but, omitting whys and where- 
fores, the fact remains that a great many 
disastrous fires start in the basement; 
seventy-five percent because of carelessness 
and a large number on account of over- 
heated furnaces and flues. But, as no 
housewife can make sure of preventing 
them, the only sensible thing to do is to 
check the spread of a blaze should one 
start. And that is exactly what a concrete, 
or a steel-and-tile under-flooring will do. 
The ideal way, of course, is to furnish every 
floor with fire-proof masonry under the 
surface layer of wood, but if this is out of 
the question, at least 
the first floor should 
be so constructed. 





teen million dollars in 
the fire which swept 
that historic town 
barely two years ago 
—sparing only be- 
cause of a sudden shift 
in the wind houses 
priceless as landmarks 
of Colonial days. But 
Salem had to pay the 
price before her city 
council passed the or- 
dinance which now 
prohibits wood-shin- 
gle roofs; just as many 
another town and 
suburb has recently 
enforced such laws— 
after it has had a big 
fire. The excess cost 
of the unburnable roof 
is small; the field of 


man, who has been too long neglected, who Such a floor will 


has paid too little attention to the character 
of his home. There is no longer any valid 
reason why a country house should be without 
the conveniences that are the commonplaces 
of urban dwellings. Water, light, and power 
can now be had at a reasonable cost in any 
farm home, and they make all the difference 
between a place of drudgery and an easily 
managed house. The drawing opposite shows 
how the house will look if developed in the 
style suggested by Mr. Hopkins, who also 
designed the house on the preceding page. 
A study of the floor-plans will show how 
admirably the house is suited to the needs of 
the average farm family, Mrs. Fairman’s 
article tells how to make it safe from fire, and 
we will gladly explain any points that may not 
be entirely clear. Also, working plans and 
specifications will be furnished by the archi- 
tect for a small fee. Finally, the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington has many valu- 
able pamphlets of interest to the builder of a 
country home; these will be sent free to any part 
of the country upon request to the Department. 


help pay for itself by 
making the house 
warmer in winter. 

In every home there 
should be a fire-proof 
door at the head of 
the cellar stairs, just 
as there should al- 
ways be self-closing 
fire-proof doors where 
a dumb-waiter or a 
laundry-chute is in- 
stalled. A fire which 
manages to break 
through the cellar 
partition into the air 
space between the 
studs of a house and 
the walls—the fire- 
proof floor should 
prevent this—will eat 





choice is large. There are “Spanish” tiles, 
and terra-cotta roofing tiles of soft color- 
ing, and hand-roughed tiles having all 
the textural beauty of wood aged by years 
of exposure to the weather. And there 
are slate tiles of many kinds and also 
of interesting texture; and asbestos shin- 
gles, which are coming into wider 
favor since attention“ has been paid to an 
artistic finish as well as to their fire-proof 


its way up and creep through the attic or 
bedroom floors, but stairways, dumb-wait- 
ers, and laundry-chutes carry the flames 
up from the cellar when a fire starts there 
and make of many an otherwise well-built 
house little more than a fire-trap. To have 
the flue-linings of tile is another precaution, 
so small. that expense need hardly be con- 
sidered, yet so important a safety measure 
that it ought never to be overlooked. 
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Finally, since fire burns merrily in even a 
really-truly fire-proof room when it is filled 
with inflammable things, it is poor economy, 
as well as inexcusable neglect, to omit 
from the house-plans some device for emer- 
gency fire-extinction. A little chemical 
hand-extinguisher has saved many a house- 
hold tragedy by taking a blaze in the nick 
of time—a little fire is easily put out—and 
an automatic sprinkler in the cellar has 
put out many a fire in the dead of night, 
when, as statistics show, the greater number 
of private-house fires occur. Most of them 
are discovered by 
merest chance; 


somebody happens 


to be awake, or 
comes home late. 
But suppose that 
every one “hap- 
pens” to be asleep? 
We shiver at the 
end of the story as 
it often reads, but 
do we take the les- 
son to heart? Rare- 
ly ever, for deep- 
imbedded in our 
self-confident minds 
is a conviction that, 
though flames con- 
sume our own par- 
ticular home in the 
twinkling of an eye, 
we should somehow 
getout. But those 
who speak from ex- 
perience, who have 
known what it is to 
flee from a burning 
house in the dead 














to dip all filmy curtains in one of the various 
solutions which render them slow-burning 
without injury to the fabric itself. With 
such precautions to prevent the spread of 
flames within a house—and if it stands 


.far enough away from any other structure 


to make impossible its catching fire from 
the side—it is fair to assume that even 
a frame house can be made comfortably 
near the ideal of the fire-safe home. 

So much for the compromise with custom. 

Now whether it is as wise, or even as cheap 
in the end, to build a frame house, consid- 
ering the obvious 
advantages of ma- 
sonry construction 
—that is a different 
matter. Certain it 
is that the more 
wood you use the 
greater the menace 
of fire and the 
greater your obliga- 
tion, not alone. to 
your family, but to 
the community in 
which you live, to 
see to it that no 
fire could gain head- 
way in your house 
before it would be 
controlled. 

And here certain 
facts in connection 
with the fire loss in 
this country and 
abroad are suffi- 
ciently startling to 
make every Amer- 
ican home-builder 
pause and _ think. 




















of night, thankful 
for their lives, per- 
haps, but leaving to 


A cabinet such as this serves all the purposes of a full-fledged 
closet. Incidentally, it costs less to build and occupies less 
space—two good reasons for putting one in each of the four 
bedrooms of the farmhouse whose plans appear on the opposite page 


First our fire loss 
per capita is from 
five to eight times 


the flames their 
dearest possessions—ask them if home 
fire-extinguishers are worth their price. 

A sprinkler system in the cellar, in a 
convenient place on each floor a hand- 
extinguisher which every adult member of 
the family has been instructed how to use, 
an unburnable roof, fire-proof doors in 
dangerous places, and the further protection 
of a fire-proof floor to cut off the cellar from 
the rest of the house: these things must 
today be reckoned as necessities rather 
than as luxuries for every self-respecting 
house. More than this, it is a simple matter 


as heavy as that of 
almost any country in Europe; even twice 
as heavy as that of Russia, which we 
have looked upon as a backward and un- 
progressive nation. In Europe the per 
capita loss is about fifty cents, in this 
country the fire loss is equivalent to a tax 
of $2.50 each year for every man, woman, 
and child. 

In Europe conditions are not so for two 
good reasons. First, there is practically no 
frame construction to be found; and, second, 
a fire is punishable—and punished—as 
passive incendiarism. If a householder has 
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a fire, it is not “his own business” ’; 
on the contrary, he must give 
satisfactory explanation to the 
authorities or pay the fine. More- 
over, if through his fire a neigh- 
bor’s property is damaged, the in- 
surance company reimburses the 
innocent victim, but collects the 
cost out of the pockets of the 
guilty. So you see it is very plain 
that one reason for the difference 
between the fire loss in this 
country and abroad is because 
over there the governments see to 
it that people can not afford to have 
fires. They dare not be careless. 
Of course there is such a thing as 
a really fire-proof house, if you 
want it—or can pay the price. But 
the trouble is that the fire-proof 
house touches two extremes: one 
where everything that spells safety 
has also been made beautiful at an 
excessive price, and the very humble 
home, occasionally put up in indus- 
trial communities, which is little bet- 
ter than a masonry box. The one 
is beyond our means and the other 
not up to ourstandards of taste. 
But the slow-burning, fire-retar- 
dant masonry house, which is 
within the means of every home- 
builder and capable of as much 
elaboration as you please, puts up 
a strong argument not alone on 
account of the protection it af- 
fords against fire, but also as an 
investment. So while you are 
about it you may as well look the 
facts full in the face, and find out 
whether, after all, you had not 
better turn a cold shoulder to the 
frame house and put up walls also 
that will not burn. For the ques- 
tion is not only do you want to, 
but can you afford to build of 
wood today? Lumber has ad- 
vanced one hundred percent in 
price in the past twenty years, and 
fine timber is becoming more and 
more scarce. Added to the ever- 
increasing building cost of a frame 
house is the sometimes discoura- 
ging cost of its upkeep and re- 
pair. For the first few years you 
forget about that, but then comes 
the renewal of paint, the renewal 
of roof shingles, and continual 
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The main floor of the erticiency farmhouse is 
designed for business as well as living purposes. 
Compactness and economy of space were the 
two things aimed at; both have been achieved —and 
that without crowding. The utilityof the roomy 
office needs no explanation to the modern farmer 
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There is no undue pretension about the up-stairs 

just four spacious, airy bedrooms and a bath 
opening into the hall. The very simplicity lends 
attractiveness, however, and lightens the house- 
keeping tasks. Twin closets at the front of the 
hall provide storage for linen, bedding, and the like 
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The basement of the farmhouse is its crowning 
achievement. Here will be found some feature to 
serve the convenience and comfort of every mem- 
ber of the family—and still ample storage room 
remains to supply all the ordinary household needs 
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petty repairs to protect the investment 
already made. On the other hand, in the 
case of a well-built masonry house no 
appreciable deterioration need be feared 
for the rest of your life and the life 
of your children after you. Your house 
may be one of a half-dozen different 
kinds of structure, from aristocratic solid 
brick to plain cement, and in any event the 
saving over the frame structure will be, at 
a most conservative estimate, a saving of 
one percent on outside painting, deteriora- 
tion of outside woodwork, and insurance 
tax alone. Not counting the saving on 
minor repairs or the big saving in cost of 
heating the masonry house, even this differ- 
ence of one percent means that the latter 
will pay for its excess initial cost in a very 
few years; in exactly how many depends— 
upon many things. 

First is the fact that special climatic con- 
ditions enter into all the pros and cons of 
construction to such an extent that, whereas 
a well-built masonry house may easily cost 
from six to fifteen percent more than a well- 
built frame house, it may also, in localities 
where natural sand is at hand for the mixing 
of cement, cost little, and sometimes not 
any, more at all. At most, a conservative 
estimate based on thoroughly good con- 
struction in each case would place the 
excess cost (net to the contractor) of stucco 
on eight-inch hollow tile at a maximum of 
four to six percent over and above the cost 
of ordinary clapboarded frame; of an eight- 
inch solid-brick house with face-brick exte- 
rior at not more than seven to eight percent; 
and for ten-inch double-brick walls, with a 
two-inch air space, one should add to the 
cost of a clapboard house approximately 
ten percent. Then there is a new idea in 
hollow-wall brick construction which, while 
still in its infancy, has been sufficiently 
tested and tried by architects and disinter- 
ested university engineers to warrant more 
than a passing comment. The new product 
is a kind of interlocking channel brick which 
serves, as a single unit, all practical purposes 
of one-face brick, with a texture surface, 
and one “backing-up” brick, leaving a 
hollow air-space between the two. When 
laid, the wall is in effect two solid masonry 
walls, each three inches thick and separated 
by two-inch air-chambers which occur at 
regular intervals where the bricks interlock; 
all of which means that an aristocratic 
exterior of “face” brick, combined with the 
strength and advantages of hollow clay-tile 
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construction, is made possible at practically 
the little extra cost of stucco-on-frame. 

Incidentally, there may be some who 
do not understand the advantage of the 
air-chamber between an outer and an inner 
wall, which the old-fashioned double-brick 
wall and the new-fashioned channel brick 
share in common with terra-cotta-tile con- 
struction; all of these provide insulation 
against both heat and cold, so that a 
house is rendered cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter to the extent of saving 
from fifteen to twenty-five percent in the 
cost of fuel. But look well before you leap 
to hasty conclusions, for together with this 
strong point scored by the masonry house 
enters the serious problem of dampness, 
which is liable to “strike through” any 
continuous mortar joint and _ penetrate 
the interior walls where windows and 
door-openings have -not been thoroughly 
water-proofed or calked. If the home- 
builder thinks too lightly on this question of 
leaks in the beginning, the chances are that 
he will have to do altogether too much 
thinking about it before long, for here a 
dollar spent in time saves nine—or ninety- 
nine—as the case may be. It is obviously 
poor economy to build a house safe from 
fire and not from damage by rain. Yet all 
the harrowing tales told by those who have 
learned this to their sorrow can not avail 
against the well-built masonry house. The 
moral that they do teach, however, is that 
the special problems of the masonry house 
are sufficiently grave to make it wiser, and 
often cheaper, to pay a competent architect 
for his advice, for it takes much more than 
honest building operations to put up a house 
which will stand the double test of being 
both fire-safe and damp-proof. 

Finally, it all comes back to this: with 
luck on your side and with eternal vigilance 
in removing fire perils, the frame house will 
undoubtedly serve your purpose. As we 
said in the beginning, we are showing such a 
house because it is still the house of the 
people, and it would be foolish to declare 
that it can not be made reasonably fire-safe. 
It can. On the other hand, it is the unex- 
pected that sets man’s plans awry, and un- 
less you build in the precautions we have 
suggested and know you can count on the 
cooperation of every member of your house- 
hold in keeping every fire where it belongs, 
we suggest that you have your builder 
figure on these plans in materials that can 
not burn. 
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“Just Her Luck” 


The Story of Patsy Emmett—Eight E, Ingénue, and Favorite of Fortune 


By Virginia Tracy 


Author of ‘Persons Unknown,” etc. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


. H, don’t say that! She’s nothing 
but a kid!” 
“Then she’s a kid that’s up 
against the parting of the ways. 
She’s face to face with her luck, her chance. 
In this business luck’s everything, and when 
a girl has made herself the actress that 
Patsy Emmett is, her chance is all that 
counts to her.” 

The second woman of the Langford Stock 
Company leaned against the stage door and 
poked her parasol into the alley’s sun-baked 
mud. “You really think she'll back out 
of supper with Ned tomorrow night, now 
Langford’s decided to give a party?” 

“Is Langford a person for her to antago- 
nize? He’s been a little aloof with her the 
last few days—to our admired leading 
woman’s delighted advantage—-and his way 
of showing his favor again is to exhibit her 
to Ned at a grand supper at Hyland’s, to 
which Ned isn’t asked.” 

The second woman stared down the 
alley, all choked with vases being regilded, 
with crates, bowls of goldfish, freshly green 
benches set out to dry, and trestles upon 
which stretches of painted canvas were 
being hammered to their frames. ‘I’ve 
known Patsy four years; Ned introduced us 
at an agency where he was trying to get her 
a job. The first part she ever had was with 
a friend of his. She’d been seven months in 
New York with less than three months’ 
work as an extra, mind you, at six dollars 
a week.” 

“Exactly. Now that she’s getting sixty 
for playing ingénues in a first-class summer 
stock you expect her to be the same girl!”’ 

“She is the same girl.’ Through the 
babel the second woman slowly brought 
back her eyes from last week’s jail, which 
still showed signs of the somewhat hasty 
transformation into this week’s conserva- 
tory. “Look at what she’s done for Fay 
Forrester! Would a girl who cared only 
about getting on have snatched that doll- 


baby to her heart, besides getting Langford 
to give her a job, just because the little 
amateur’s first company stranded here in 
Brainerd and left her without a cent?” 

“Well, you admit that if ‘Jane’s Gentle- 
man’ makes a hit tomorrow night, Langford 
will try to buy it for himself and take it to 
New York in the fall; you admit that the 
regular feminine lead is a pale shadow, 
while Jane is easily the best ingénue that’s 
been written in ten years, and yet you still 
expect Patsy to be shocked at his atten- 
tions?” 

“She—” began the second woman 
eagerly and fell silent. 

Various members of the company came up 
the alley, skirting with cries of remon- 
strance the perilous activities of the stage- 
hands. They each carried packages or 
suitcases, preciously freighted with last- 
minute preparations, and disappeared more 
promptly than usual into the dark, yawning, 
but extremely noisy cavern of the stage. 
Through their jocose greetings ran a certain 
tension; the atmosphere was aquiver with 
some swift contagion—the fever of tomor- 
row, which sent its flame back through 
tonight’s dress-rehearsal and the scenic 
rehearsal of today. It is the event of a 
whole season, sometimes of a whole life, 
when a provincial stock tries out a brand- 
new play for the speculative New York 
managers to whom it belongs; when one 
has a chance to act under the eyes of those 
managers, and of any stars or critics 
sufficiently interested to come on from 
town. 

“Tangford’s let her have the manuscript 
weeks in advance, and she’s kept poor Fay 
up till many a dawn hearing her lines. 
Outside of ‘Jane’ she hasn’t a hope in her 
heart. While there’s a chance of Langford’s 
offering it to her for Broadway, is she 
going to do anything to damage that 
chance?” 

A girl’s figure turned into the alley and 
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came skimming safely forward between 
the scenery’s jagged teeth; a figure blithely 
brave and fine despite last year’s suit, with 
a home-trimmed, flower-hued hat tilting 
upon a singularly spirited and graceful little 
head, whose curls turned back like hazel 
wings above the friendliness of gray-blue 
eyes. At her greeting the very stage-hands 
relented slightly from their chronic sense of 
outrage—one of them even moved a paint- 
pot. 

“All hail, 
saluted her. 

“Ah, don’t!” 
unlucky!” 

“How do you feel, Pat?” 

“Scared!” said she gaily. 

“Fay got back?” 

“T guess she’ll come on the noon train.” 

“Pat,” said the heavy-woman, “if Fay’s 
late, and Langford flies into a’ tantrum, 
don’t try to square it for her. Let her 
fight for herself.” 

“Oh, she won’t be late!” 

Patsy stood hesitating, as if she actually 
shrank from the stage’s dusky gulf, and 
then she wilfully burlesqued her shiver in 
the day’s brilliant heat. ‘I’ve broke myself 
buying lozenges, but I guess this dry 
whoop in my throat’s a death-rattle.” 
And her breath caught. 

“Oh, you!” remonstrated the second 
woman with fierce fondness. ‘‘ You, that 
are going to grab the whole show!” 

The girl squared her slender shoulders. 
“Ah, cross your fingers, Isa!” 

Then the great gulf for which Patsy was 
making swallowed her. 

Isabelle poked her parasol into the mud 
as if she expected to unearth China. ‘‘Poor 
little Pat!” she said vaguely. “‘She’s been 
such a poor, courageous child!” 

“Meaning Ned Oliver’s not in atten- 
dance? Exactly! That original and gifted 
youth doubtless cut a great figure with her 
once, but now he’s up against Henry 
Langford, her star, her manager, her 
employer, and one of the handsomest 
fellows going, remember. Ned’s been sick 
and down on his luck, so he needs desper- 
ately to keep even this little part in the last 
act for next season. Doesn’t even answer 
when Patsy’s own infatuated star, escorting 
her back from a curtain-call, jumps all over 
him. That’s the kind of tableau sticks in a 
girl’s mind!” insisted the heavy-man over 
his shoulder as he strolled into the theater. 
“Tt’s just her luck to have Ned turn up 


Success!’ the heavy-man 


cried the girl. ‘It’s 
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again at this time, but she knows better 
than most people that in this business 
opportunity’s everything, and now, of 
course—” 

He was gone. Lifting her eyes from the 
exploring parasol, the second woman found 
them challenged by the grimly smiling 
eyes of a young fellow whose thin figure 
had paused impishly before her. ‘And 
now, of course,” he continued, “now, of 
course, she spreads her wings.” 

“Well, Ned, do you want to clip them?” 

“In this profession of brotherhood, Isa, 
God forbid we should clip any wings— 
except to help us spread our own!” 

The young fellow’s pale and -dark face 
was lighted by an intense, restless,-humor- 
ous energy. He lifted his arm and pointed 
with a mock-heroic sweep beyond the 
cluttered alley. “It’s a long flight to 
Broadway—and the devil takes the hind- 
most.” 

She called after him, “What do you 
suppose keeps Fay Forrester?” 

“Fay? How should I know?” 

The second woman followed him in. 
“‘He’s an ambitious, cranky brat,” she 
persisted as she passed the heavy-man. 
“But Pat was in love with him. when he 
didn’t care; she’s in love with him now 
that he does and, if he could get himself 
together to ask her, she’d marry him 
tomorrow.” 

“We'll see—tomorrow!” 

“We will!” 

Patsy’s dressing-room was very hot, but 
at least it was not one of the insanitary 
cupboards under the stage. Langford’s 
favoritism had secured her a window, and 
now, as she threw that open, the thick, 
pungent, alley noontide was fresher than 
the heavy deadness of dust and cosmetics. 
In one corner some poor little duds, 
freshened with various ribbons and laces 
from Patsy’s wardrobe, hung limp as if 
forsaken, and the thunderous knocking of 
her own future at her heart was penetrated 
by worry about Fay. She winced again at 
the recollection of that little shadow which 
had halted her one afternoon at the stage 
door, a shadow so limp and bedraggled that 
she might have taken it for the ghost of 
her own memories if it had not crumpled 
forward, fainting, into her swift, out- 
stretched arms. So that when now there 
rose before her the pretty, helpless face with 
baby-blue eyes, innocently brimming under 
a wilting fluffiness of yellow hair, it steadied 





* Ned, if you really want me to, it’s you 'll go with. But, I'm just afraid to. 


wi” 


I can't offend 


Langford—not till after I've played ‘Jane’ one night on Broadway” 


her. You couldn’t face a responsibility 
like Fay without instinctively squaring 
your shoulders! Patsy pulled forward one 
of the two kitchen-chairs for the theater’s 
press-agent, who had followed her across 
the stage. Settling herself in the other, she 
began energetically to darn a pink silk 
stocking. 

‘Please don’t let the papers speak as if 
I found my chance to play ‘Jane’ inside a 
rose or just by thinking how lovely it must 
be to play pretty parts. Please tell them 
{ spoke my first lines in a small-time vaude- 
ville sketch, four turns a day. The summer 
after, I did extra work in what outsiders 
call ‘the movies,’ and I got days at that, 
off and on, all the next winter, with some 


mighty short circuits in vaudeville, and odds 
and ends with cheap stocks around town. 
The next spring I got my. first regular 
engagement—stock, of course. Hard work? 
Well, we think here because we do three 
matinées a week we’re pretty busy, but out 
West we did two performances a day 
beside the rehearsal, Sundays included, 
and we didn’t have any fourteen perform- 
ances of the same play like the bigger 
stocks. We changed the bill twice a week! 
Stock does work your business into your 
bones, but it’s an awful deep rut; if you 
stay in it too long, somehow you never 
get out. After three years I could only 
burst away from that treadmill by scram- 
bling into ‘pictures’ again. I had good parts 
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in them this time, 
but just as I 
thought I was 
landed, they en- 
gaged an ingénue 
star, and that 
threw me out. 
Anyway, there’s a 
job where they 
don’t care what 
they do to you. 
After a horse has 
stepped on your 
face once or twice 
and you’ve 
caught fire a 
couple of times, 
you certainly do 
hanker after an- 
other try for 
Broadway while 
you’ve got all 
your features! I 
took the chance of 
referring Mr. 
Langford to their 
director. He 
praised me way 
up, and here I am. 
That’s my first in- 
terview!” Patsy 
said. But though 
she put out a 
quick, grateful 
hand to the press- 
agent when, wish- 
ing her luck, he 
prophesied that 
tomorrow night 
“Jane” would 
take her out of 
stock forever, she 
hardly heard him; 
her own pulses 
beat too loud. 

He was barely 
gone before she had borrowed a broom from 
the property man. As it was Sunday, the 
cleaners hadn’t come yet, and she had to 
sweep her room before she dared entrust to 
it her four new dresses. If this play was 
Patsy’s decisive battle, they were her 
armor, her dearly acquired weapons, which 
came creaming and fluffing and shimmering 
about her fingers, the excellence of their 
beauty making her heart quicken and her 
breath catch. It reassured her awe- 
stricken frugality as she hung the fairy 


Then occurred a sudden change of everything Patsy had rehearsed, a sudden onslaught 
Milburn said, “if you don’t care to play the part as Mr. Langford directs, 


things along the sheet stretched across 
the dirty wall, that she had dared well: 
they were not only the weapons of life 
and death, they were the offerings on a 
shrine. After all, sixty dollars a week 
doesn’t go so very far! 

‘Let’s see your dresses, Pat!”’ 

She turned with a start. Maud Wilder 
and Isabelle were in the doorway. Her 
nerves fed ravenously on their cries of 
admiration, but it was not a steadying food. 
As she attached her electric iron, it annoyed 





on the scene, and her impulsive, headlong opposition. 
you 're under no obligation to play it at all.” It was her death-sentence 
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her unreasonably to have Maud say, “Isn’t 
Fay here yet?”’ 

“Well, she dallies longer over a funeral 
than anybody I ever saw!” commented 
Isabelle. ‘The management would have 
hauled me back long before this, but then 
I couldn’t afford to go away right in the 
middle of a season because my grandmother 
had died. I’d like to bet it was your money 
bought her sleepers, Pat! I thought she 
posed as having no folks?” 

“All the more reason she should have 


~ Well, Miss Emmett,” 
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me!” Patsy’s iron 
sped lightly over 
the rosebuds of a 
chiffon scarf, but, 
knowing _ herself 
unreasonable 
about Fay, she 
bent low to hide a 
surge of flushed 
resentment. 
“She’s only, got 
three speeches; 
one rehearsal’ll 
be enough - for 
her.” 

“Not to my 
mind it won’t!” 
called the leading 
lady from .her 
doorway. “Those 
three speeches are 
critical for me in 
the only decent 
scene the ingénue 
leaves the lead- 
ing-lady. And 
I’m not going to 
have them muffed 
before a lot of 
Broadway mana- 
gers by any little 
forlornity of 
yours, Patsy Em- 
mett!” 

“She shan’t 
muff them!” 
Patsy angrily re- 
plied. “TI’llsee—”’ 

“NN 6... 68 
shan’t! Because 
Hal Langford 
promised me last 

. night that if ske 
wasn’t here for 
today’s rehearsal 
—and she isn’t— 

I could have her job for Kate.” 

“Why, but your cousin’s got a job! She’s 
only just up here laying off!” 

“T want her to stay up here. 
somebody to do my sewing.” 

“Shut that door!” said Patsy. 

Maud obeyed, looking scared. Patsy 
hung up the scarf, but as she counted out 
some crystal beads to finish the embroidery 

on a slipper her hand shook. ‘“That’s a 

bad woman!” breathed the girl suddenly. 

“She’s the lowest kind of thief!”’ 


I need 
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“Now, Pat!” 

‘Well, if it comes to it, I may have some 
influence with Mr. Langford: myself!” 

“Oh, Pat!” 

“Don’t say ‘oh, Pat’ to me unless ;you 
mean to help! Let me see—Fay’ll be back 
tonight anyhow. I’ll make her write to 
Langford and offer to apologize : publicly 
to the whole company. Then I'll adda line, 
asking him to keep her—I’ll take it round 
to everybody. Girls, will ,you sign it? 
Will you?” 

“Why, Pat, I—I—” 

“T believe you’re afraid to!”’ 

“Maybe I am. But, anyhow, Pat, that 
girl’s a dreadful nuisance. She hasn’t any 
experience, she doesn’t know her business. 
Isn’t this profession overcrowded enough 
already without our trying to steer every 
little amateur—” 

“How did you get on the stage, Isa? 
There was a stock-company in your town, 
just as this is here, and your father rooted 
out a newspaper man who gave you a letter 
to the stage-manager. That was why, 
whenever a play came along that needed 
another woman besides the regular com- 
pany, you were picked out from the bunch of 
girls hanging round the stage door, ham- 
mering and hammering on it—just as Fay 
is first choice here because I introduced her 
to Mr. Langford. If it was no cinch for you, 
who were living at home, to skin through 
on about two weeks work out of every five, 
what do you think it is for Fay?” 

“Easy enough! You’ve had a bed put 
up for her in your own room—”’ 

“About half the time you pay for her 
meals—”’ 

“Now, Maud, your folks sent you to the 
Imperial Dramatic School. A lot of mana- 
gers and agents were in front at the gradu- 
ating performances looking for bargains to 
fill up their small parts; one of them threw 
you a line, and you froze to it. A lot you 
know about what poor girls go through!” 

“Well, what are you so mad about? 
Why—” 

“T suppose because Ido know. I know it 
so hard and through and through sometimes 
I think [’ll never really know anything else. 
There wasn’t any stock company to hammer 
at in my village, Isa, and my family couldn’t 
even have got together and contributed a 
copper cent toward a dramatic school. 
Just remember, I was selling flannel petti- 
coats in the basement of the only depart- 
ment-store in Chiltern. When the Chiltern 
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fire came, I was about the same as pitched 
out the window. and ‘no land in sight. I 
don’t deny I’d been dreaming a‘ long’ time 
about floating onto the stage as a’ bright 
star, but when I did-wake up in New York, 
I was just the lowest grain of sand in the 
pile. Why, I hadn’t even a fair show with 
the other grains! I talked like a newsboy, 
and shied like a colt—I hadn’t a dollar. 
No, nor one friend to show me an inch of 
the map. I dug out everything for myself. 
Not only how to hunt a job—oh, Lord, how 
to hunt a job!—but how to breathe for the 
stage, how to walk for it! Why, the brogue 
I had—it’s left me a lot of long, soft sounds 
in my throat, and now I know how to: use 
’em I can start a heavy shower in the 
audience with ’em any time. But it lost me 
the first chance I ever had—when a man 
was engaging me to play a nigger.’’ She 
paused with a little bite of her lip, not 
smiling. ‘When I think how I felt then, 
I wonder whatever would have become of 
me but for one person who stood by me, 
who did hold out a hand to me at last and 
pulled me up when I’d gone down for the 
third time—Ned!’’ Patsy called, “‘Ned, 
come in!”’ 

The young fellow stood on the threshold 
after a brief knock. ‘‘Here, Pat, it’s some- 
thing from Fay—r at least it looks like it.” 

The letter had come in last night’s mail, 
which had only just been sent round from 
the office. When Patsy, after one eager 
snatch, announced, “No, it’s only from 
Dorothy—Dorothy Eades,” the other girls 
began to treat it as just Ned’s excuse for 
coming to Patsy, and they drifted out into 
the hall. The stage-manager was calling: 
“Stand by, please! Everybody stand by! 
First act!” Then Patsy and Ned were 
quite alone. 

He stood there with his hands in his 
pockets while the girl skimmed her old 
friend’s letter. ‘“‘She’s writing because 
she’s heard such good news of me—she’s 
heard about ‘Jane’ and it’s being such a 
wonderful chance—she hopes she’ll have 
just the greatest news to tell the Eight E’s 
when she goes home on her vacation—” 

Ned kept his hands in his pockets as 
though, if they did get out, he didn’t know 
what they might do. His eyes ate and drank 
of the girl’s face, but something more vivid 
than his love, intenser than any hope he 
might have had, burned his voice as he said, 
“By the way, let me release you from 
tomorrow night’s engagement.” 
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“Ned! Oh, Ned, if you’re going to be 
mad—” began Patsy. 

““Mad? Oh, no, |’m only envious!” 

“You mean, that’s what people say?” 

“That I’m jealous of your luck? Nat- 
urally; I’m an actor myself.” 

“Ned, you’re only hurt with me! If 
you really want me to, it’s you I’ll go with. 
But I’m just afraid to, Ned. I can’t offend 
him. I’ve simply got to get on with him 
the best way I can, and not fuss him—not 
till after I’ve played ‘Jane’ one night on 
Broadway!” 

She had become extremely pale. Her 
little face looked thinner. It was as if 
years of anxiety, struggle, and fear lay 
dark in the circles which seemed hollowed 
suddenly beneath her eyes. 

“Talk about luck and jealousy! If any 
girl but I played ‘Jane’ in New York, I 
think I’d die of jealousy. I think every 
word—they’re all like my very own words, 
now—would fall right onto my heart and 
eat into it, like acid. You know, I might go 
till I was old and never find another part 
like this. If I miss Broadway with this, 
it’ll be like missing the chance I was born 
for, like that tide in the affairs of men. 
To be back in stock, going round and round 
like an old circus horse in its ring when it 
hears its old music, never moving a step 
forward—Oh, yes, and it would be like 
being deserted, too. If you were awfully in 
love with some one and hadn’t had a 
thought of anything or anybody else for 
ever so long, the way I’ve been with this 
part! Ned, it’s only putting off our own 
nicer party for a little while, isn’t it?” 

She had come close to him; faint, eager 
tremors, wordless and wistful, shadowed 
her face. She put out a diffident hand and 
touched his sleeve. “Do you remember 
how I landed in the same lodging-house 
with you when I was just a frightened kid? 
And how you used to make tea-parties for 
all of us, with the bureau for a buffet, and 
you cooking things in a frying-pan over the 
gas, because you thought I didn’t have 
enough to eat? That time you pawned my 
little scraps of things, and I caught you 
giving me more than you’d got on them— 
do you think I’ll ever forget? Don’t be- 
lieve—” 

He flung back from her. ‘Oh, my God!” 
he said. “What do you think I am made 
of?” And with something that was neither 
a laugh nor a groan he turned and made 
for the stage. 
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“First act! First act! Everybody stand 
by ! ” 

She wasn’t going out there yet, with her 
pulse fluttering and her eyes blind and wet. 
Mechanically she began smoothing out 
Dorothy’s crumpled letter, and trying to 
focus her attention on its indifferent 
phrases: 

Dear Patsy: 

I am glad to have all this good news even from a 
very silly little person who has been playing in your 
company under some made-up name. But that I 
wanted to ask about you, I shouldn’t have cared to 
speak to her, for she ran away from home last year 
and from an old friend of mine whom she was 
engaged to marry. She did marry some bogus 
manager who was going to put her on the stage, but 
she divorced him directly he was hurt in some 
accident, and she must have had rather a hard time. 
She’s been trying lately to make friends with her 
father again. But now that she has inherited her 
grandmother’s entire fortune— 


“First act, please! Miss Emmett! Stand 
by, Miss Emmett, please!” 

When Patsy walked out onto the stage, it 
somehow seemed in the faint gray light as 
unsubstantial as a dream. Down by the 
prompt-table, under the gleam of the single 
border, the company crowded around some 
central interest. Langford’s handsome head 
towered over the others; Patsy could see the 
amusement, the vivid interest of Ned’s face. 
Then the crowd divided, and the central in- 
terest disclosed itself as a small, fair-haired, 
fluffy person, swathed in veils and puffs and 
billows of streaming crépe. It dabbed its 
humid, baby eyes with a fine, funereal hand- 
kerchief, and its helpless, tenacious little 
smile clung sympathetically to male atten- 
tions. Before Patsy could find a welcome, the 
grouping for the scene fell into place. Some 
one spoke the first line. “‘ JTane’s’: voice took 
up “‘ Jane’s” words in Patsy’s heart, the sense 
of “Jane” stole along her blood, their trans- 
fusion became complete; nothing else mat- 
tered. Without so much asa conscious effort 
she caught back all interest from the mourn- 
ing houri, and as her opening scene carried at 
once its secure triumph, older people whis- 
pered to oneanother, “Theluck of that girl!” 

From then on the rehearsal was pushed so 
hard that no time was allowed off at noon. 
But Maud and Isabelle, not being in the 
second act, ran out to a restaurant whence 
they bethought themselves to bring Patsy 
back a sandwich. As they laid this offering 
on her make-up shelf, Patsy came in. She 
held her head high and was smiling. She 
was also very quiet. “Well, girls,” she 
said, ‘I’ve lost my job!” 
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The little room was silent as a waiting 
trap. The girls stared at her quite still, 
with incredulous, open mouths. 

“Well, of all the—” “Why, but—” The 
words came stumbling back. “But ‘Jane,’ 
Patsy, you’re going to play ‘Jane’?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“You're to go mow? Without any notice?” 

“The day before the piece goes on?” 

Patsy remained silent. 

“T never heard of such a thing!” 

‘ They remembered, none the less, how 
Langford’s late chilliness had mirrored itself 
distortedly in the naggings and carpings of 
the stage-manager, his occasional aggressive 
disciplinings, his stupid curbings of Patsy’s 
“Jane.” ‘“You’ve had a fuss with Mil- 
burn?” 

It began to sound rather as if she had 
walked into an ambush. Langford had 
been in his room. Milburn directing, 
Patsy, with curiously shaken pulses, and 
nerves like dry tinder, had plunged more 
and more profoundly into ‘Jane’s” big 
scene; and then had occurred a sudden 
change of everything she had rehearsed, a 
sudden onslaught on the scene, and Patsy’s 
impulsive, headlong opposition. “Well, 
Miss Emmett, if you don’t care to play the 
part as Mr. Langford directs, you’re under 
no obligation to play it at all.” It was 
this death-sentence, serenely deaf toapology 
or explanation, which had sent Patsy, 
hopelessly protesting, to Langford’s door. 

“He was perfectly hateful to me—at 
first. He had Milburn in, and they turned 
a twist out of his story to make out that 
I’d disobeyed something or said something 
that discharged myself, so they didn’t 
need to give me any notice.” 

“But why, Pat? Why?” 

“How can they? What’ll they do about 
the part?”’ 

“They’ve got Fay.” 

iss Fay? ” 

“They’d ‘foreseen for some time’ I was 
losing my head, that I was getting above my 
business about ‘Jane.’ So they provided an 
emergency. Fay’s been in town fourdays—”’ 

“The miserable little—’’ 

“She’s going to put her money into a play 
for herself. She’s going to do ‘Jane’ and two 
other pieces here—she’ll back whichever 
suits her best and take it to New York. 
They’ve had her down at Hyland’s, mum as 
the Man in the Iron Mask, but they’ve man- 
aged to poke her up into the balcony for all 
our rehearsals, and they’ve worked over her 
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nights, after the performance, till Langford’s 
ready to drop. He got much kinder to me 
when we were alone again; said how bad 
his last season had been, and how he was 
driven half out of hismind by money affairs. 


- He said if Fay backed ‘Jane’s Gentleman’ 


he could star in it by buying a small interest. 
She was too sharp to want even featuring 
at first, the opportunity would be enough 
for her. It was the greatest godsend that 
had ever come to him!” 

“ce Fay! ) 

“Tt’s wonderful,” laughed Patsy, “how 
foolish a person can look if he goes in for 
looking grand. Well, it had to be! It’s 
just my luck, that’s all!” 

‘And what does Ned say about all this?”’ 

“Ned? Oh, I don’t know. Ned was out 
front somewhere, talking to Fay.”’ 

All that evening Patsy’s lonely room, 
with Fay’s empty cot staring her out of 
countenance, gradually sapped her courage. 
She lay long awake trying to think of any 
work she had a chance for, of what she could 
tell the agents to throw the best light on her 
dismissal, of what economies she could 
practise with her little savings. 

Toward dawn she fell intoan hour’s fretted 
sleep from which she waked in an hysterical 
panic. The girl was beside herself in that 
dark hour; treachery, fatigue, and broken 
hope had torn her strength to pieces, her 
wet hair clung to a cold forehead, her hands 
and lips twitched with racked fear, and in 
all the world she could imagine no faithful 
touch for their consolation. If, about Fay, 
she had been a blind and sentimental fool, 
how could she trust herself about—about— 
anybody? What if there was nothing any- 
where but this dark, unbroken silence? 
About four the dead street stirred with 
languid steps, with trailing voices. Isabelle, 
Maud, and the juvenile man were straggling 
home from rehearsal. Patsy ran to the 
window, eager for the sight of human figures. 
She sat there till the raw daylight reduced 
her terrors to a humdrum sordidness. 
Even then her haunted dozing never sank 
into real sleep, and when, in mid-morning, 
she went out for a cup of coffee, she was all 
packed and ready for flight, but for her 
trunk at the theater. 

She met the girls on their way to a final 
rehearsal called for twelve, and they said 
she would better go down with them and 
get her things. They entertained her with 
indignant, uproarious caricatures of Fay’s 
performance, which they said nobody had 





’ Rehearsals the middle of September—in six weeks?" “ Broadway at last, Pat!” her friends were cail- 
ing. Older people, gray in the business, but never to know such a night, murmured with indulgent 
mocking, “The luck of the little tyke!“ But Patsy was achingly aware of a silence among 
all those voices. Her hand was empty, among all those handclasps, of the desired touch 
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any patience with but Ned—it was very 
funny how he petted her up and joked her 
along! He had made himself good and 
solid! As if in corroboration, a roadster, 
which the girls said Fay had hired by the 
week, turned the corner toward the theater. 
It bore Fay, Langford, and the whole 
governmental party, to which Ned Oliver 
made a tail-piece sufficiently remarkable. “I 
suppose he has to keep his eye on his job!”’ 

Patsy’s eager acquiescence could not 
give her the hardihood to enter the theater; 
she could not have met the glance of one 
single person in that automobile. Once 
in the open trolley, which swept her away, 
she leaned against the rod at the end of the 
seat and closed her eyes. The air and 
motion came like cool water on her lids. In 
the green park where the car left her she 
sat a long time by the stillness of a brown 
pool; the breath of its flowers and the slow 
grace of its swans were a more vivid dream 
in her daze than the nightmare she had left 
behind. The park was the most outlying of 
the city, and by-and-by she wandered 
through a little long-grassed woodland where 
her step scarcely disturbed the city’s sheep. 
She dropped down into that deep grass, that 
ancient strength and freshness of the earth, 
as into some beloved lap. The first tears of 
her self-pity sprang hot against that con- 
soling refuge; she closed her eyes again 
after the exhaustion into which she had wept 
herself, and when she opened them the sun 
was setting. She had slept there for hours. 

When our trouble has not died, there is 
perhaps nothing more cruel than the strong 
return of life. To Patsy the approach of the 
hour when she should have played “ Jane” 
was like a tide of expectation, of desire, 
rising in her. She had slept away the 
numbness of her desolation, and the will 
to live, which in her was always the will to 
act, rose clear from the cluttering under- 
brush of anxiety and terror, even of her 
heart’s need, stirring her like the rush of a 
battle in which she must not fight. The 
thought of dinner-time at the hotel, where 
the company’s every mouthful and footstep 
and snappy loss of temper scurried toward 
the coming hour, really burned her; she 
could not face it. Forgetful of economy she 
got herself something to eat on ‘the balcony 
of a pseudo-rustic chalet, and she had been 
so long without food that now it coursed 
through her blood as warm as wine. Before 
she had finished, Japanese lanterns began 
to gleam in the vines above her head, the 
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first lights of her great night. Then it was 
the lights of the city, as her car bore her 
back to them through ithe sweet mysteries 
of the summer dusk, which seemed calling 
to her, as the lights of a theater call above 
its orchestra. At first she did not know what 
she should do when she got to them, and 
then, without any conscious transition, her 
desire was too imperious to be denied. She 
was going to see the play. 

Oh, she was only going to buy a seat and 
watch the performance. She was laying up 
for herself only a walk over hot plough- 
shares, a trial by fire where she must not 
even cry out. But she had -gone too far 
with “Jane” to leave her now. For weeks 
she had run her nature into one mold, 
banked all its force and skill, observation, 
sympathies, imaginings into one channel, 
and she had to follow that channel to its end; 
it was too late for that nature to be satisfied 
with less. She had forgotten the cool park, 
the fevered streets were like her own doorway ; 
their noises spoke along her veins like the 
voice of her part, as if they must somehow 
hold some answer to the contained expec- 
tancy in which she had lived so long. 

But the blazing foyer, the waiting box-office, 
the people already entering, brought her up 
sharp. This was not the right place! Not her 
place! Round that dark corner was the alley 
into which she ought to turn. Beyond that 
waited the heat, the hurry, the strain, the air 
heavy with glue, and dust, and cosmetics, 
and fresh paint, the infernal, adorable call of 
the orchestra, like a call to arms! She cap- 
tured anewsboy and sent him tothe box-office 
for her seat. Even the audience’s ‘theater 
was better than no theater at all. 

The audience’s theater had its lobby made 
fair and illustrious with stands of flowers for 
Fay. Over the linen-covered seats came'the 
fresh breath of ice-cooled air; early comers 
meandered idly down the aisles; bright taf- 
fetas, fine embroideries, sheer, shining, silken 
cobwebs brushed the grubby, grass-stained 
homeliness of Patsy’s suit. She sat with her 
hands locked tight. The time was so close 
that on the stage’s real and throbbing world 
somebody put an eye to the peep-hole. 

This eye seemed to encounter Patsy’s. 
Then it was hastily, one might almost say, 
convulsively withdrawn. Time, now, for 
the orchestra—but the orchestra was not 
yet in. Suddenly there shone on the horizon 
a Broadway star, talking to two metropoli- 
tan critics—they were really here then! 
The representative of the firm which 





owned “‘ Jane’s Gentleman” steamed down 
the aisle, convoying a celebrity who must 
have come because she had her eye on 
“Jane.” The consuming fire in Patsy’s 
heart flickered and then rose in a great flare. 
Wheeler had gone into a box. Wheeler, the 
great Wheeler, the just, the generous, the 
far-seeing, the actor-manager of his day! 
From behind the opposite box, which com- 
municated with the stage, Milburn came out. 
He seemed to be looking for some one; then 
he was there, stooping over Patsy. It was no 
stranger than anything else in the strange 
world that night that the next moment she 
should find herself following him behind the 
box toward the stage, that Langford should 
be waiting for her with the cry, “My God, 
Pat, do you know where she is?”’ 

““ Fay? ” 

“Not at Hyland’s—none of the hotels—at 
none of her friends’-—nowhere! ‘The last 
they saw of her she went out in her car about 
dinner-time; wanted some air. I thought 
perhapsat the last minute—you and she were 
sointimate. We never drea.ned of her being 
missing till fifteen minutes was called! Oh, 
but great heavens, Patsy, you’d never let us 
close the house? You'll go on for the part?” 


“It’s just Patsy Emmett’s luck!” 

So wept Fay Forrester into the telephone 
at Hyland’s. ‘“‘We were miles and miles 
from anywhere—worked over the machine 
three hours. No more automobiles for me, 
never again!” While in Patsy’s ears the 
whispering awe of Maud and Isabelle and 
the rest exulted, ‘‘ But to be engaged for it 
with Wheeler!” 

“With Wheeler?” 

“With Wheeler!”’ 

“Some luck!” 

The envy in their voices was a glad envy; 
it said, ‘Just think, after all, dreams do 
come true!” 

The performance was over and the 
dressing-rooms uproarious. Wheeler had 
taken the play, taken it right from under 
poor old Langford’s very nose! “Is he gone, 
Pat?” “Oh, Patsy, is it true?” They 
entered cautiously, lest the great man were 
still about; then whoopingly, with crowding 
congratulations. ‘‘He came behind to see 
you?” “He came himself—” “TI wonder 
what he thought of my second-act scene?” 
“He gave me a hand on my exit!” “Re- 
hearsals the middle of September—in six 
weeks?”’ “Broadway at last, Pat!” Older 
people, gray in the business, but never to 
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know such a night, murmured with indul- 
gent mocking, ‘“‘ The luck of the little tyke!” 

She stood there, a small, weary figure of 
triumphant virtue in a rumpled, grass- 
stained suit; triumphant laborer, trium- 
phant server of a hard apprenticeship. All 
flushed and tremulous, tired to death, her 
eyes full of light and tears, her mouth soft 
with the victory that opens and relaxes the 
strained heart, she was yet achingly aware 
of a silence among all those voices. Her 
hand was empty, among all those hand- 
clasps, of the desired touch. 

“Where’s Ned?” asked the blunt Isabelle. 

“Down in his room.” 

“TTo, gone home, I think.” 

“Why, he’s never come near Pat once 
this evening!”’ 

The heavy man volunteered, “It’s a 
sulky night for ambitious gentlemen who 
only shoot on and off in the last act!”’ 

“Gone to condole with Fay, maybe!”’ 
somebody laughed. 

“Well, Pat,” said Ned from the doorway, 
“‘you know you’re due for supper with me?” 

As the others reprovingly withdrew to 
admit the excuses of this late-comer, the 
heavy man whispered loudly to Isabelle, 
“He certainly has an extraordinary gift for 
cultivating influential ladies.” 

“Well,” asked Ned of Patsy, “how about 
that?” 

She simply could not speak. She merely 
stood and waited, challenging him with the 
armed but unhidden love of those wide eyes. 

“Can’t you understand it? In a profes- 
sion where your luck’s your life, is there 
anything so mean or so unscrupulous that 
good can’t come of it, as it came of Fay’s 
car breaking down tonight? Because, you 
know—’” bending so that those wide eyes of 
Patsy’s might meet the grin of his own eyes— 
‘because, you know, I drove the car!” 


She had been crying so comfortably in 
the dark alley that he had to stop her under 
the first lamp-post and apply her powder- 
puff before he could take her into Hyland’s. 
“To be pushed out the back door,” he was 
saying, “and then entreated to come in the 
front, to turn a respectable young man into 
an abductor, and then to be nearly lost 
somewhere yourself. Finally, at the eleventh 
hour and the last gasp, to have yourself so 
trained, so ready, so expert, so devoted to 
the game, such an actress, such an artist that 
the riskiest of fate’s tumbles landed you on 
your feet—just your luck, eh?” he jeered. 





The next story in this series, What Happened to Nathalie, by Mary Hastings Bradley, 


will appear in the May issue. 
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INCE physicians agree that the really 
scientific cure of illness is its preven- 
tion, mothers who wish to learn how 
to care for sick children intelligently 

should begin while the children are well. 
It should always be remembered that the 
best results are obtained in all treatment, 
whatever the nature of the illness, when the 
child has lived a normal existence before 
the illness. So there is not only much that 
the mother can do while the child is in 
health to ward off possible illness, but 
much she can do to train the child for 
what it must meet in case it does become 
ill. To prevent disease certain duties 
should be performed at certain definite 
times of the day. These precautionary 
measures are simple and resolve them- 
selves into 
two main clas- 
sifications: 
systematic, 
constructive 
diet and ra- 
tionally sys- 
tematic habits 
of life. 

As to diet, 
many parents 
make the mis- 
take of allow- 
ing the caprice 
of a child to be 
the dominant 
influence. 
Since we now 
know in a de- 
finite way just 
what foods are 
suitable for 
children under 
normal condi- 
tions, there is 
small excuse 
for mistakes in 
this direction. 
In spite of ca- 
price, children 
should be 
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trained to eat the foods, and the amounts 
of foods, agreed upon by dietists as suit- 
able for children of their age. In order 
to be sure that the system of the child is 
receiving just the proportions of nourish- 
ing foods it should have, it is well to con- 
sult a dietist at interyals of about three 
months. In this way the changing condi- 
tions of the system as the child grows 
and strengthens are taken promptly into 
account. Furthermore, the child that 
learns to eat prescribed foods, and is not 
permitted to cultivate antipathies for 
certain foods, will yield to the restricted 
diet of illness without question, while 
the child who is not so trained is greatly 
handicapped in its recovery by its un- 
willingness to take the proper food and 
medicine. 

Also by way 
of a preven- 
tive, the recog- 
nition by the 
mother of the 
evidences of 
coming illness 
is most im- 
portant. She 
must not make 

_ the mistake of 
ascribing to 

‘growing 
pains’’ what 
may turn out 
to be tubercu- 
lar inflamma- 
tion of the hip- 
joint, neither 
must she _ be- 
come unduly 
anxious over 
the occasional 
abnormal tem- 
perature of her 
child. 

Just as there 
are no uni- 
versal rules 
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children, either in health or illness, so 
there are none for medication. The physi- 
cian knows that each case needs indi- 
vidualization, and this is where the efficient 
mother can help him most. She has a valu- 
able general knowledge of the physical 
requirements peculiar to her own child, and 
her knowledge and cooperation is a boon to 
the physician. However, no matter how 
well-informed the mother may be in a gen- 
eral way, the medical treatment of all cases 
of illness must be left to the physician. 
Whenever it is possible, the physician selec- 
ted should be one who knows the child’s 
family and inherited tendencies, and is 
familiar with its temperament and general 
condition when it is well. If mothers will 
bear those points in mind when selecting 
their family physician, they will find later 
on that they have helped along the recovery 
of their children materially. Also, other 
things being equal, it is best to choose a 
physician who has children of his own, 
lives in close contact with them, and knows 
how to talk to them at once with authority 
and gentleness. 

The medical treatment of children is of 
a truly special character, and a physician 
who has given particular attention to the 
normal conditions of children, as well as 
to the early diseases of childhood, should 
be selected. The bonds should be very 
intimate that bind a family to the physician 
who has charge of the children’s health, 
and, once found, he should be kept, as a 
matter of prudence if not of affection and 
gratitude. 

Having, in the illness of her child, selected 
a physician upon whom she can depend, one 
of the ablest ways in which the mother can 
aid him is that of keeping a careful record of 
the patient’s condition during his absence. 
Before he begins the treatment, a competent 
physician will always secure the family 
history of the child, and this, together with 
the daily record kept by the mother or 
nurse, is of the greatest assistance to him in 
bringing about a speedy and complete re- 
covery. Itis difficult enough at best to find 
out just what is the matter with children, 
and when facts are obscured for lack of a 
record of symptoms, it becomes doubly so. 

If the child is old enough, he should be 
encouraged to talk to the physician; if he 
can answer the doctor’s questions freely, it 
will be much easier to diagnose the case 
correctly. A specialist knows what ques- 
tions to ask, and usually finds out what he 
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wants to know as soon as he has the confi- 
dence of the patient. For this reason, every 
mother should see to it that her child is not 
allowed to become afraid of the doctor. 
When he is too young to answer questions, 
and so supplement the daily record of 
symptoms kept by the mother, such a record 
is more than ever important. 

As to this written record, all symptoms 
must be observed closely and must be 
accurately reported. The record must con- 
tain facts—not opinions. Sometimes the 
record of a very trivial symptom enables 
a physician to distinguish between two 
similar diseases. The pulse, temperature, 
and respiration should be recorded and are 
usually taken every four hours. 

The most common place to take the pulse 
is on the inner side of the wrist, on the 
thumb side. The first two fingers are 
pressed lightly on the artery, and the num- 
ber of pulsations a minute are counted. 
The thumb should never be used in counting 
the pulse because the pulsations of the 
artery in the thumb are so perceptible as 
to cause confusion. In an infant at birth 
the pulse rate is one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and fifty beats a minute, and 
it gradually decreases until in adult life 
it is about seventy-two beats a minute. 
The fulness and regularity of the pulse, as 
well as the rate, must be noted and recorded 
each day, and any abnormal condition 
should, of course, be reported at once. 

As to the record of temperature, the 
normal temperature of .the body is 98.6 
degrees Fahrenheit, but there are varia- 
tions from this; in infants it is slightly 
higher than in adults. A body tempera- 
ture below ninety-five degrees, or above 
one hundred and eight, is likely to be 
followed by death if it is allowed to 
continue for any length of time. The body 
is at its lowest temperature between five 
and nine in the morning; hence this is a 
time for careful watching, and for the pro- 
vision of extra bed-covering if it is needed. 

The most common method for taking the 
temperature is to insert the thermometer 
in the patient’s mouth under the tongue 
and hold it there while the lips are closed 
for two or three minutes. With young 
children, or with unconscious. or delirious 
patients, the temperature should be taken 
intherectum. In this case the thermometer 
is oiled slightly, then inserted one to one 
and a half inches in the rectum and held 
there for a few minutes. The registry in 
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the rectum. is one-half degree. higher than 
when taken by mouth, and must be so noted 
onthe record. After use the thermometer 
must be washed in soap and water and 
cleaned with alcohol or a five-percent car- 
bolic solution and wiped dry. Before it is 
used again it should be washed with clean 
water and shaken until it registers below 
ninety-six. A sudden rise or fall of tem- 
perature should be reported to the physician 
immediately, and when the temperature is 
below normal, the child should be wrapped 
up in warm blankets with hot-water bottles 
at his feet and the sides of his body. It is 
well also:in such a case to give the child a 
cup of. hot milk while awaiting the arrival 
of the physician. 

When taking:a record of the respiration, 
the patient should not know that it is being 
done; or the breathing may not be natural; 
for this reason it is sometimes well to take 
it just after the pulse has been taken, as 
thus the patient is unaware of it. It can 


also be taken when the child is asleep. In 
taking the respiration, it is sometimes neces- 
sary for the mother to rest her ear lightly 
on the patient’s chest and note whether the 
breathing is deep or shallow, regular or 
irregular, free or labored. 


Other notes to be kept for the daily record 
are those in regard to the general condition 
of the body, the Skin eruptions, the expres- 
sion of. the face, the eyes, the mouth, the 
quality of the speech, the condition of the 
tongue, and the variableness of the taste 
and appetite. Also to be noted are the con- 
dition of the mind, the hours of sleep and 
its character, and the appearance of all 
excretions. Any unusual specimens of 
excreta should be saved for the observation 
of. the physician, and the. time and amount 
of urine voided should be recorded; speci- 
mens that are‘otherwise than normal should 
be kept for the physician. 

' H the medicine prescribed causes vomit- 
ing, this should be reported, and if -cough- 
ing is frequent this should be recorded 
also. The position of the patient when at 
rest is often a special indication of certain 
ailments, and it should therefore be watched 
carefully and reported. A patient in great 
pain usually lies quietly, while a nervous 
patient is restless. Extreme restlessness 
is often noticed toward the end of fatal 
cases, when the patient seems t6 slip down 
toward the foot of the bed. This should be 
reported immediately. Chills and hemor- 
rhages should, of course, be reported imme- 
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diately also.- All these records are valuable 
aids in diagnosis, and by-keeping them-the 
trained mother can be of great assistance 
to the physician. 

Not only as an aid to the physician should 
the mother keep a careful daily record of 
the symptoms and condition of her child, 
but in order that she-may herself learn what 
certain indications mean and. perhaps. in 
time be able herself to use alleviative mea- 
sures before the physician arrives. _ For this 
reason it is well for the mother to study the 
meaning of many of the symptoms that.are 
readily recognized at the onset of certain 
diseases common to childhood. Also, while 
no mother in a settled community should 
attempt to treat disease herself, . those 
mothers who live where proper. medical 
advice can not be obtained without great 
delay should provide themselves during ‘the 
health of their children with practical-infor- 
mation for use during their possible illness. 
For instance, the treatment of convulsions, 
one of the most common and dangerous 
diseases of infancy and early childhood, 
demands a certain amount of knowledge 
and a great deal of presence of mind and 
decision. In any case of convulsions: the 
treatment must be very prompt, and if. the 
attack is due to irritating food in the stom- 
ach, the child must be made to take a tea- 
spoonful of ipecac, or. some other emetic, 
just as soon as it can swallow. Eminent 
physicians also advise that the child should 
have a bath of one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit at once and that this bath should cover 
it to its neck, while cold cloths frequently 
renewed should be kept on its head.. The 
child should .be left in the water for ten 
minutes and then wrapped in a blanket 
without being dried. In many cases _ this 
will relieve: the attack in a few minutes. 
However, it is never wise to wait. to send 
for the physician, pending such trial treat- 
ment. ; p 

Another case in which alleviative mea- 
sures may be taken by the mother is in that 
of sore throat. For instance, if an infant 
seems reluctant to nurse and swallows with a 
gulp and a cry, its throat is usually sore, 
although this may not be noticed by the 
mother who is not forewarned. Older chil- 
dren will sometimes complain of a sore 
throat, but in many instances they make 
no complaint whatever, even though the 
throat is much inflamed. On this account, 
the mother should by all means learn from 
the physician how to examine a child’s 
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* Visit of a Sister of Charity” by Pierre Edouard Frere 
Difficult as it often is to induce a sick child to take medicine, no form of deception 
should be attempted. Strict truthfulness is the only policy. To say that a dis- 
agreeable dose tastes good arouses a feeling of distrust in the child's mind when it finds 
that it has been imposed upon and makes the future administration of remedies doubly 
difficult. The wisest plan, if possible, is to disguise the “bad taste” by some harm- 
less, pleasant-tasting medium which the child can readily be persuaded to swallow 
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throat, and should do it at once when any 
illness seems to threaten. 

For alleviative purposes it is important 
also that a mother should know the differ- 
ence between vomiting and regurgitation. 
True vomiting is accompanied with cold- 
ness, pallor, and moisture of the skin; this in- 
dicates nausea and often ushers in some acute 
disease. Therefore, in cases of vomiting it is 
necessary to send for a physician promptly. 
On the contrary, a simple regurgitation 
need give the mother no immediate anxiety, 
provided the milk has no very sour odor 
and the child’s health seems otherwise 
perfect. At the same time, the trouble 
should be corrected by not allowing the 
baby to nurse quite so long or so often. 

No mother should attempt to treat diar- 
rhea without the aid of medical advice. 
Neither should she attempt treatment in 
cases of colic in which the child becomes cold 
and exhausted because of the pains; the 
doctor should be summoned at once. Con- 
stantly recurring colic is a serious trouble 
which only the physician can handle. 

The administration of food and medicine 
during illness is often so difficult that it 
requires all the ingenuity of the nurse, 
mother, and physician to do it successfully. 
A drink of water should be given to the 
-patient before the giving of food or medicine, 
because this makes it easier to swallow than 
when the mouth is dry and feverish. In 
unconscious or delirious conditions, medi- 
cine may be given from a medicine-dropper, 
or a spoon, by laying the child on its side 
and emptying the contents into the hollow 
of its cheek. The medicine-dropper should 
not be placed between the teeth of the 
patient, as there is danger of the child 
breaking it. In the case of young babies, 
the pressure of the chin backward and down- 
ward with the finger will often serve to open 
the mouth. 

Often an infant who spits out the greater 
part of a teaspoonful of medicine or food 
will take it very well if it is given a little 
at a time until the required portion has 
been taken. Sometimes, however, the child 
continues to fight so hard that the exhaus- 
tion following seems to overbalance all the 
good that can ensue from the medicine. 
In this case the physician must take the 
responsibility of determining what course 
to pursue. If the child proves obstinate, 
it is better to lose little time in argument 
or pleading, which would have to be re- 
peated several times a day. Instead take 
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the child up, wrap a shawl closely about its 
body and arms to prevent interference, hold 
its nose carefully, and then, when it opens 
its mouth to breathe, insert the spoon or 
medicine-dropper in the mouth as far as 
necessary, empty the contents gently, and 
withdraw the spoon or dropper slowly, in 
order to prevent the child from rejecting 
what has been given. 

Small and comparatively tasteless pow- 
ders can be placed directly upon the tongue 
and washed down with a sip of water. 
Some other medicines can be mixed with 
milk or sugar and taken in the same way. 
If large portions of medicine must be taken, 
they can be stirred up thoroughly in a little 
jam or scraped apple, provided there is no 
digestive disturbance which forbids this. 
Powders are often given easily in bread and 
milk or in milk toast. 

Many liquid medicines are disagreeable 
in taste, and to disguise this taste to some 
extent, a child may take a drink of milk 
or water, a mint drop, or a sip of orange- 
juice immediately before and after swallow- 
ing the medicine. Nearly all medicines 
may be diluted with a little water, and usu- 
ally physicians intend the dose to be diluted 
in this way, even though it may not be so 
stipulated on the label. All liquid medicines 
should be measured accurately, and as this 
can not be done with a spoon, the best plan 
is to use a one or two-ounce graduate from 
the druggist, marked with drams and ounces. 

Castor-oil is made almost tasteless if it is 
stirred in hot milk, or given with lemon- 
juice or a little sarsaparilla. Most children 
take cod-liver oil easily, so there is no need 
to attempt to disguise it. In order to make 
them less thick, all unmixed oils should be 
given from a spoon that has been dipped in 
hot water. 

The mouths of bottles containing medi- 
cines should be kept very clean, and the 
bottles should be kept in a cool place to 
prevent their contents from becoming ran- 
cid. Sirupy medicine should be kept cool 
to prevent fermentation. No unlabeled 
bottles should be allowed, and unused 
medicines should be destroyed. In all 
giving of food and medicine there must be 
the strictest adherence to truth, and no child 
must ever be told that a disagreeable dose 
“tastes good.” If the truth is not adhered 
to, the child will feel that it has been im- 
posed upon and will distrust the nurse and 
make it far more difficult to administer 
what may be needed in the future. 


Mrs. Hogan’s next article, Mothers’ Day, will appear in the May issue. 





Mirandy on Widows 


By Dorothy Dix 


IS SAIRY ANN is one of dese heah 
onappropriated blessins whut would 
make any man a good wife, an’ dat 
ev’y man dat knows recommends 

to ev’y odder man, but don’t grab off for 
hisself, an’ las’ night she come to my house 
an’ she ain’t mo’ dan set herself down 
comfortable in a rockin’-chair befo’ she says 
to me, “Sis Mirandy, is you done heah dat 
de Widder Johnsing is gwine to be married 
agin?” 

“De lan’ sakes!” sclaims I. ‘You don’t 
say so! Marryin’ is done got to be sech a 
habit wid dat woman dat she can’t break 
herself of hit, fo’ dis is de fo’th man she 
done toled to de altar.” 

“Dat’s right,” spons Sis Sairy Ann, 
gittin mo’ an’ mo’ mournfuller, “an’ hit’s 
my opinion dat dere ought to be some way 
to have de law on dem women whut’s a 
runnin’ a matermonial trust, an’ a snatchin’ 
de weddin’-rings right offen our hands, so to 
speak, an’ makin’ hit so dat no matter how 
hard an’ industrious us po’ single women 
wuks at catchin’a husban’, we can’t git one.” 

‘“Dat’s so,” puts in Ma’y Jane, whut’s 
still a roostin’ on de anxious seat outside of 
de fold of matermony, “but de chuch is 
comin’ to our help. Yesterday I was readin’ 
in de paper *bout a sermon dat a priest 
preached to widders, an’ he told ’em as 
how no woman ain’t got a right to have two 
husbands when dere are some of her sisters 
dat ain’t got none, an’ he admonished ’em 
not to perk deir caps at de men, but to go 
a way back an’ set down ontil all de gals has 
done got married.” 

‘““Humph,” says I, “dat advice listens 
all right, but I bet you ain’t gwine to see no 
widder take hit.” 

“Whut I wants to know is how dey do 
hit,”’ spons Sis Sairy Ann wid a groan. 

“Widders suttenly is up-an’-comin’ 
folks,” says Ma’y Jane. 

“Dere ain’t no odder nation of people 
dat’s got de hustle to ’em dat widders is,” 
spons I. “Looks lak dere’s somethin’ in 
losin’ de partner of yo’ bosom dat puts pep 
an’ ginger into you. Why, wid my own 
eyeballs I’s done seed a woman whut’s been 
dat puny an’ sickly she ain’t been able to 
lift her han’ to cook a meal’s vittals, or do a 


day’s washin’ fo’ ten yeahs, an’ de minnit 
she got to be a widder she git dat filled wid 
git-up-an’-gitness dat she was able to chase 
down a able-bodied man, an’ ketch him.” 

“‘Widders sholy is dangerous,” says Ma’y 
Jane, “‘an’ ef men had de sense dat Gawd 
promised de fishin’-worm, dey’d run ev’y 
time dey seed one of dem black veils 
bearin’ down on ’em.” 

“Shoo, chile,” says I, “don’t you look 
for gumption “bout love in men, for ef you 
does, you’s gwine to be disappinted. De 
Lawd didn’t give men no sense "bout 
women, which is a mighty lucky thing for 
women. Goodness knows, hit’s hard enough 
to git a husban’ as it is, an’ ef men warn’t 
as blind as bats an’ dat simple-minded dat a 
gal baby can fool ’em, dere wouldn’t be no 
way of gittin’ ’em to put deir necks in de 
matermonial halter.” 

“Well,” spons Sis Sairy Ann, ‘“ whutever 
de secret is of throwin’ dust in a man’s 
eyes, widders knows hit, an’ single women 
don’t, an’ hit’s my belief dat hit’s a conjer, 
fo’ widders ain’t no better lookin’, nor no 
mo’ straight fronter, nor no sprier, nor no 
better cooks dan us ole maids. Yit dey can 
marry all aroun’ us, an’ git fo’ husbans 
apiece, whilst de balance of us ain’t got none. 
You needn’t tell me dat hit’s de widders’ 
superior charm. Hit’s de way dey wuks deir 
rabbit-foot. Hit’s de conjer.” 

“Naw, Sis Sairy Ann,” says I, “hit ain’t 
de conjer. Hit’s experience. De ole maid 
des guesses at whut a man likes, an’ how to 
please him, but de woman whut’s done been 
through de trials an’ tribulations of mater- 
mony ain’t takin’ no long shots at how to 
git aroun’ a man, an’ soft-soap him, an’ rub 
his fur de right way. She done cut her 
wisdom-teeth on one husban’, an’ she knows 
whut she’s ’bout. Matermony has done 
give her a pint cup by which to measure 
ev’y odder man dat comes her way. An’ 
dat’s whar de widder wins out. She don’t 
make no mistakes. Hit’s de difference 
twixt makin’ a cake by throwin’ in de 
ingrediums, hit-or-miss, an’ makin’ one by a 
rule dat don’t never fail. 

“Now a young gal heah, lak Ma’y Jane, 
when she wants to hand out a line of talk to 
a man dat’ll make him set up an’ listen an’ 
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want to come back again, converses wid 
him ’bout de books she’s been a readin’, an’ 
de state of his soul, an’ highfalutin things 
lak dat. An’ de man gits de fidgets, an’ most 
goes to sleep, an’ when he shuts de front 
do’ behin’ him, hit’s good night fer him. 

“But bless you, honey, a widder wouldn’t 
have nothin’ to do wid foolishness lak dat. 
She wouldn’t talk to a man ’bout his soul. 
She’d know from pussonal observation dat 
a man ain’t got much soul, for he’s mostly 
stomach, an’ she’d fill him up on fried 
chicken, an’ chicken-fixings, an’ he’d be 
back de nex’ night. Hit ain’t high-browed 
talk dat makes a hit wid a man. Hit’s 
fust-class cookin’. 

“Anodder reason why de widder can 
always cut out a young gal is becaze de gal 
expects a man always to be a-handin’ out 
compliments to her, an’ tellin’ her how 
beautiful she is, an’ whut a gran’ figger she 
is got, an’ dat she suttenly does perambu- 
late lak a fashion-plate. 

““Now de widder has done found out from 

matermony dat a man takes a mighty luke- 
warm interest in anybody but hisself, an’ 
dat whilst he can converse ’bout hisself an’ 
his job, an’ his bicycle, an’ his dog to de 
Judgment Day, an’ have a puffectly gran’ 
time doin’ hit, hit don’t take him long to 
git all tired an’ frazzled out talkin’ to a 
woman "bout de things dat she’s interested 
in. 
“Darfore a widder kin’ of waves away de 
flattery when a man begins to praise her, 
an’ she des’ rolls up her sleeves an’ gits busy 
handin’ out de soft talk to de man, an’ 
tellin’ him ’bout how big an’ handsome, an’ 
strong, an’ noble he is, an’ whut a gran’ 
job de Lawd turned out when He made him. 
An’ dat does de trick. A gal dat is tryin’ 
to make a hit wid a man sholy does turn 
out raw wuk when you compars hit wid 
de perfessional, polished performance of a 
widder. 

“Den anodder reason why men prefers 
widders is becaze a man says to hisself dat 
de widder is broke to double harness, an’ 
dat ef he marries one, he’s gwine to save 
hisself all de trouble of teachin’ a skittish 
gal not to shy at ev’y bugaboo in married 
life, or a balky one not to git stubborn an’ 
refuse to pull ev’y time she gits riled "bout 
somethin’ dat don’t please her, or one dat’s 
inclined to bolt to stay in de middle of de 
road. Yassum, a man says to hisself dat 
some odder man has done fit all dem mater- 
monial fights out wid de widder, an’ he won’t 
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have to have de bother of doin’ hit ef’ he 
marries her, an’ so dat’s why he ups an’ pops 
de question. 

“An’ he’s right. A widder is used to 
puttin’ up wid de cantankerousness of a 
husban’, an’ she don’t expect a man to be 
de pin-feathered angel an’ romantical hero, 
rolled into one, dat a young gal thinks she’s 
gittin’ wen she gits married. An’ a widder 
is a lots more peaceable wife dan a young gal 
is: When her husban’ don’t git home of an 
evenin’ on time, she don’t have de high 
strikes, an’ whilst she may meet him wid a 
rollin’-pin in one hand an’ a flatiron in de 
odder, after de family ruction is over, she’ll 
put him to bed, an’ put wet cloths on his 
haid in place of washin’ him away wid a 
flood of tears, an’ de threat dat she’ll go 
back home to her maw or go to co’t an’ 
git a divorsch. 

““An’ dat ends de matter, for widders is 
done found out dat a man can do a lot of 
sidesteppin’ an’ still be a mighty good 
proposition to tie to. Furdermo’ a widder 
dat marries a man don’t worry an’ nag him 
none ’bout wantin’ to know whedder he 
loves her or not as long as he brings home his 
pay-envelop. An’ mo’ dan dat, mos’ women 
kills off deir fust husbans learnin’ to cook, 
an’ so de man whut marries a widder 
saves hisself from gittin’ dyspepsy. I tell 
you dat widders is a gran’ matermonial 
risk, an’ I don’t blame no man for mar- 
ryin’ one.” 

“T don’t see whut widders want to marry 
agin for,” says Ma’y Jane. “Looks lak a 
woman whut’s done had one husban’, an’ 
insurance money, ought to be saterfied, an’ 
give some sister woman a chanst.”’ 

“Well,” spons I, “I specs widders an’ 
widowers both marry agin for de same 
reason, an’ dat is becaze hit’s kin’ of lone- 
some not to have nobody to knock yo’ 
faults an’ quarrel wid when you has been 
used to dat diversion. Hit sort of takes de 
spice out of doin’ anything not to have no- 
body object to hit, nor fight wid you over 
hit. You misses yo’ sparrin’ partner, an’ 
you can’t be happy ontel you gits anodder 
one. 

“De Good Book commands us to wipe 
away de tears from de widder’s eyes,”’ says 
my ole man Ike, whut had been a listenin’ 
to de confabulation. 

“Well,” spons I, “I reckon dat’s bout de 
mos’ dangerousest job dat any man ever 
ondertook, an’ don’t you dast try hit when 
I’s dead an’ gone.” : 
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Food and Fakery 


By Harvey W. 


HENEVER one falls ill, he seeks 
aid in every possible quarter. 
This dominant instinct of the 
invalid is a source of rich reve- 
nue to the quack and the nostrum-vender. 
The appeals of the cure-alls fall upon deaf 
ears when they reach only those in perfect 
health. They find a sympathetic audience 
in those who are really ill—or who think 
they are. It is not strange that foods have 
fallen into the list of nostrums. When we 
consider the fact of the dominant influence 
of foods in the causation of disease, we can 
not shut our eyes to the corollary of this 
truth: that foods must of necessity play a 
prominent part in recovery from disease. 
But no food can be regarded as a curative 
agent. Indeed, no drug can be regarded 
as a cure. The drug may remove the con- 
tinuing cause of the trouble and make it 
easier for nature to do the rest. Likewise, a 
scientific change in the food-supply may 
diminish or remove the cause of an ailment 
and thus leave nature unhampered in her 
healing processes. 

There is one unfavorable condition which 
must always be taken into consideration in 
the administration of foods to invalids. In 
a state of health we know precisely the laws 
which govern the digestive process and the 
effects which different foods will produce, 
but in nearly all cases of disease the diges- 
tive operations are so altered that we can 
not with surety predict what effect any food 
will have upon the system. It is this 
derangement of digestion which effectually 
discounts all advertising propaganda of food 
as a cure-all. 


Wiley, M.D. 


I receive many letters from people suffer- 
ing from one or another disease, asking 
particular information respecting the diet 
that they should adopt and often inquiring 
if certain diet advertisements can be relied 
upon and the treatment recommended be 
regarded as curative or palliative. Par- 
ticularly offensive to good morals and good 
taste have been the advertisements formerly 
published by one G. H. Brinkler, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. By reason-of his residence in 
the District of Columbia, an unusually 
large number of inquiries concerning his 
method of treatment have been received. 
The absurdity of his claims was so apparent 
that it seemed no one could possibly be misled. 
The willingness of suffering humanity, how- 
ever, to grasp at straws is doubtless the ex- 
cuse for so many persons having risked their 
lives and wasted their hard-earned money 
in response to Brinkler’s advertisements. 

One of the most objectionable of th's 
quack’s appeals was an advertisement headed 


‘in large letters, ‘Remember my address in 


the hour of approaching death,” and among 
other things which followed were these: 
‘““Remember, when doctors despair of your 
life in the hour of approaching death, that 
vital or brainy foods have restored the dying 
to robust health with the help of a competent 
teacher. Read my testimonials attentively! 
They prove my efficiency in the cure of 
disease by vital or brainy foods.” 

In response to this invitation a woman 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, wired Brink- 
ler as follows: 

Urgent case; acute pulmonary consumption, four 
weeks, both lungs, ror fever. Serious hemorrhage 
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month ago. Slight cough. Patient in bed out-of- 
doors. Overgrown boy. Seventeen years, six feet. 
One hundred forty weight. Intellectual type, 
athletic, clerk. Feeling distention after meals. 
Some constipation from milk-and-egg diet. Kidneys 
all right. Can afford one dollar a day for food and 
get anythirig reasonable cooked. My husband died 
two months ago consumption so advise most 
reasonable price for treatment. Wire price collect 
immediately and I will telegraph money order. 
Letter follows. 


Mr. Brinkler’s reply was as follows: 


Wire forty dollars for quick relief followed by 
complete course. 


Thereupon the mother wired forty dollars 
for the treatment_referred to and received 
in reply instructions as to what food should 
be given the boy and what food should 
be withheld from him. Shortly thereafter 
he was taken to a sanatorium and died. 
Mr. Brinkler was informed of this and of 
tle destitute circumstances in which the 
mother found herself, but he callously re- 
fused to make reparation when urged to 
do so. 

There was no form of suffering which 
Brinkler was not ready to alleviate. Among 
other promises were these: 


Gall-stones are dissolved and expelled by correct 
foods without an operation. 

Appendicitis, which is the result of inflammatory 
conditions due to wrong foods, is permanently 
cured by proper foods without an operation. 

Coughing, expectoration, blood-spitting, and 
night-sweats have been cured within a few weeks in 
some cases. 

Cancer . is dissolved, dispersed. and 
expelled downward through the excretory organs 
by curative foods. 

There are special foods which will develop the 
voice. 


In spite of the rawness and crudeness of 
these misleading and dangerous claims, 
Brinkler found a ready medium for the 
publication of his advertisements in many 
of the high-class monthly periodicals of the 
country and in many reputable newspapers. 
This case I have discussed somewhat in 
detail as typical of the worst class of 
advertisements of this kind. 

Since the Post-Office Department has 
awakened to the fact that such claims are 
essentially fraudulent and has forbidden 
the use of the mails for the duping of 
the Victims, greater discretion has been 
exercised by those who would, from a 
distance, and in the solitude of their own 
sanctums, prescribe a diet for every known 
disease for any person in any part of the 
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country. Still the snake is scotched and 
not killed. 

To the many letters I receive concerning 
diet I can reply only in general terms, 
assuring the expectant patients that the 
adaptation of food to disease is a matter of 
the individual rather than a matter of the 
food itself, and that in a deranged condition 
of digestion any possibility of prescribing 
at. a distance is completely excluded. The 
general principles which should guide one 
in the selection of a diet may be enugciated, 
but the particular diet and the particular 
form in which it is presented is a matter of 
individual study. This is the fundamen- 
tal error of food-faddists in attempting to 
cure disease. They either forget wilfully 
or are ignorant of the conditions which 
exist. . 

A few things, however, are sufficiently 
well established to be accepted. The obvi- 
ous first step of a remedial nature is to 
abandon the diet which has caused the 
trouble. If one is suffering from scurvy, the 
first thing to do is to get a diet of vegetables 
and fresh foods; if it be from beri-beri, it is 
to cease eating polished rice and white 
flour; if it is pellagra, the protein element of 
the diet must be increased, expecially in 
the way of meats, and the carbohydrate 
element diminished. These are obvious, 
general principles which all can accept as 
reliable. But what may be said of those 
diseases in which faulty diet has been 
merely the predisposing factor? Here we 
have complications which render it impos- 
sible for any one with any conscience to lay 
down any hard and fast rule of dietary con- 
duct. The idiosyncrasy is largely condi- 
tioned by disease. Only a trained physician 
or a trained nurse, skilled in dietetics, can 
help in a case of this kind. 

Fundamentally, the principal thing in 
disease is to nourish the patient and, if 
possible, to avoid the consumption of his 
own body. From our condition in a state of 
health we may lose twenty or even thirty 
percent of our normal tissues without being 
in grave danger, but when we approach 
thirty-five percent we have practically 
reached the limitations of nature. Diseases 
are chiefly of a wasting character; that is, 
one of their principal indices is a progres- 
sive loss of weight due to body-consumption. 
To check this loss of weight and thus con- 
serve the power of resistance is the principal 
object of diet in disease. There is one other 
general principle which may be accepted 








Not the least obnoxious of our numerous “scientists” is the food-expert. He has dietaries to cure any 
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without much question, namely: that in a 
diseased condition simplicity of diet is 
essential. In extreme cases of emaciation 
and weakness the diet, if possible, should 
be of a liquid and not of a solid charac- 
ter. Guided by these lights, the channel 
may be safely navigated without danger 
of immediate shipwreck if the pilot is on 
his job. 

I come now to the most difficult and most 
pathetic part of this question, the appeal 
from the ill for specific instructions as to 
what they should eat. I would not dare, 
with any conscience, tell a sick person whom 
I had néver seen to eat particular articles 
of diet. The danger of such advice is evi- 
dent. The safest refuge which the diet- 
ist can have in a case of this kind is to 
confine himself to the original, elemental, 
and eternal article of diet most peculiar 
to man—milk, which in some form is 
the fundamental diet of the invalid as 
well as of the infant. I say advisedly 
“in some form.” I would not be bold 
enough to say even that pure, fresh, clean 
milk of healthy cows is always the best form 
in which milk can be used. I may say with 
confidence that it is generally the best. 
However, I have seen very favorable effects 
follow the use of some form of fermented 
milk. The universal turning to milk for a 
sustaining diet in cases of long-continuing 
and wearing diseases indicates that this 


article of diet is the fundamental and final 
resort. Milk that becomes naturally sour 
through the action of the lactic acid fer- 
ments is a good type of sour milk for inva- 
lids’ use. The artificially soured milks, 
however, are often very effective. Particu- 
larly the fermented milk originally made in 
Asia from the milk of mares—known as ku- 
miss—is to be commended in some extreme 
cases of emaciation and reduction of resis- 
tance. Unfortunately, the art of making 
kumiss is not very widely distributed, and 
for this reason it is not to be had in all parts 
of the country. If we were more familiar 
with the virtues of fermented milk and its 
high utility in cases of this kind, there would 
be an increase in the depots of supply. But 
in most cities kumiss, often of a very high 
quality, can be obtained in the leading 
drug-stores. 

The soured milk which is due solely to 
lactic fermentation, and not to alcoholic, is 
best illustrated by the product made with 
the artificial culture of the Bulgarian bacil- 
lus. These cultures can now be obtained 
in almost all parts of the country and when 
fresh and properly used rapidly produce a 
soured milk which is of great advantage in 
many diseased conditions. 

If I were called upon to prescribe one 
remedy which would be most generally 
useful in disease, I would unhesitatingly say, 
“some form of milk or soured milk.” The 
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particular form I would not be able to pre- 
scribe until the patient himself had been 
studied and his toleration experimentally 
ascertained. Milk is easily assimilated, 
most completely utilized, and leaves the 
least disturbing residue of any known human 
food. It contains in a well-balanced form 
which leaves no overplus of any one ele- 
ment the elements which nourish all the 
tissues, and it imposes the least burden 
upon the organs of assimilation and 
excretion. Milk is therefore, above all 
other foods, the proper nutriment for the 
sick. 

The value of this article to the readers of 
the magazine, however, is not so much in 
what it recommends as in its advice to keep 
free from the entanglements of the food 
specialist who offers to cure all your ailments. 
I do not doubt the good faith of some of 
these men. They may be convinced that 
what they offer for this or that disease is 
really effective. This is not the case of 
those, however, who advertise a food-cure 
for every known human ill. They are 
simply exploiting a gullible public for 
purely mercenary purposes. 

Unfortunately, and I say this with all due 
respect to the medical profession, the one 
great weakness in medical practise today is 
its lack of knowledge of dietary require- 
ments, not only for the well but also for the 
sick. The older schools of medicine were 
woefully deficient in dietetic instruction, 
and it is only now that the young doctors 
who take their degrees from reputable 
schools have been well trained in this line 
of medicine. 

The unscientific and sometimes absurd 
prescriptions of diet given by physicians of 
repute and attainment vividly illustrate the 
fault just mentioned. If one who was 
suffering from some digestive disease should 
consult at random six physicians and get 
each one of them to prescribe a diet, he 
would have a collection of dissimilars and 
incompatibles which might well be the theme 
of a comic opera. Yet I know of no better 
advice, in spite of this unfortunate condi- 
tion, than to follow in all cases the prescrip- 
tion of your physician. He has personal 
charge of your case. He studies your symp- 
toms, and if he finds that your diet is 
not doing its work, he will change it for a 
better one. Of one thing I am perfectly 
certain, and that is that your attending 
physician is a far better judge of your die- 
tary wants than the distant quack who 
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offers his wares in the usual patent-medicine 
manner. 

There are many diseases in which diet is 
the only remedial agent required. This is 
especially true of tuberculosis, where rest 
and a proper diet are the principal condi- 
tions which make recovery possible. But 
while tuberculosis is a type of disease where 
bromatotherapy (food-curing) has its most 
hopeful field of usefulness, we must not 
exclude many other diseases. There is not 
one with which we are afflicted in which a 
judicious choice of foods may not prove of 
the greatest help. In the absence of expert 
advice we can do no better than to 
have recourse to milk, fresh eggs, whole- 
some bread, fresh meats, and poultry. A few 
simple vegetables and fruits may be added 
to this diet when they can be tolerated. 

The great hope of the future, in so far as 
remedial agents are concerned, is in the 
education of the public to the fact that 
drugs and foods are only means to an end. 
It is rarely, if ever, that they are specifics. 
Nature is the great conserver of life, as well 
as its great destroyer. .If the powers of 
recuperation are broken, the disease must 
run its course. Nature is never despairing. 
As long as there is the least chance for her 
to work, she does her utmost to continue 
life, while, at the same time, the “far-off 
divine event” leads to the fatal end. We 
should study to have courage as well as hope. 
A-noble courage which bears without resent- 
ment the necessary ills which come upon 
us is itself a remedial agent of high value. 
The courageous patient who endures with- 
out a murmur the ordeal through which 
he has to pass has a much better chance of 
recovery than the one who breaks down in 
his resistance and gives himself up to useless 
moanings and resentment. There is nothing 
more sublime in human nature than patience 
in misfortune and endurance in disease and 
struggle. Fortitude is a virtue which all 
should cultivate, and especially in the hours 
of trial and suffering. There is a distinct 
advantage in the mental attitude which we 
assume toward threatening disaster, and our 
chances of coming through the trial and 
reaching again a terminal of safety are 
vastly increased by the courage with which 
we enter upon and endure the struggle. 
The right kind of food, a proper attitude of 
mind, courage to bear pain, tolerance of 
unpleasant conditions, and hope for com- 
plete recovery are important munitions in 
the armament of the ill. 





Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr, Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer, if a stamp and the writer’s name and address are included. But occasionally a matter of 
general importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 


POTATO FLOUR 


What is potato flour, and under what conditions is it 
desirable to substitute it for wheat flour? 


E. H. M., New York. 

Potato flour is made by steaming the whole potato, 
flaking it by running it between hot rollers, grinding 
the flakes, and bolting. It contains less protein than 
wheat flour, having only about 7 percent as com- 
pared with 10.5 in white flour and 12 to 14 percent 
in graham flour. I should never substitute potato 
flour for wheat for children. As an economic mea- 
sure, and for variety, it may be permissible for the 
housewife herself to mix potato flour with wheat 
flour, or to use it in cooking for thickening sauces 
and the like. Substitution of any less nutritious 
product for wheat by the trade, or the mixing of 
flours is, to my mind, undesirable and opens the 
door to great abuses. The housewife. can more 
economically _ substitute mashed potatoes put 
through a fine strainer for part of the flour if she 
desires to do so. One good word must be said for 
the potato flour: compared with wheat flour, it 
contains a relatively large amount of basic mineral 
salts, such as potash and lime. It is a base- and not 
an acid-forming food. For this reason its admixture 
with wheat flour is permissible. But it is better 
generally to eat the potato in its own proper guise. 
Substitutions of foods, good in themselves, but per- 
forming specific functions in the body, for others 
which have different réles, is dangerous business. 


A NEW OBESITY-CURE 


Not long since I read in a New York paper a paragraph 
not marked “Adv.” stating that Korein Oil was a safe and 
effectual means of reducing flesh. Is this statement correct? 


M. E. W., New York. 

Oil of Korein has been found to consist essentially 
of oil of sassafras and the mineral or petroleum oil 
which is now so widely sold as a remedial agent in 
constipation. If it reduces weight, it can do so only 
by producing excessive laxative effects. Persons 
suffering from constipation had better take the 
petroleum oil by itself, as oil of sassafras has little 
or no effect and serves chiefly to give a pleasant odor 
to the preparation. It is certain that there are no 
obesity-cures, so-called, that in any way reduce 
flesh unless by producing excessive looseness of the 
bowels or some other injury to the intestinal organs 
which interferes with health and with the assimi- 
lation of food. There is only one legitimate way to 
reduce flesh: cut down the amount of food taken and 
exercise as much as is compatible with the strength 
cf the individual. Those who have the determination 
to do this can “reduce.” It should, however, be 
done gradually. 


SAGE TEA AS A HAIR-DYE 
Is sage tea harmful for coloring the hair? 
M. H., Mass. 

No, it is not harmful, but neither will it color the 
hair! Sage in the mixtures that claim to “restore 
color to the hair without dyes” is merely the “talk- 
ing point.” If the hair is colored, it is due to the 
presence of a poisonous lead salt and sulfur, which 
react and darken the hair. There is no healthful, 
cleanly, successful way of dyeing the hair. Be 
serene, no matter what tint nature or age gives you. 
Be glad you have hair to dye—but don’t de it. 


A SIMPLE CURLER 


I desire your opinion as to the safety of using a liquid 
(Silmerine) for curling the hair. Is it likely to make the 
hair dull, dry, greasy, or sticky? pC. Pennsylvania. 


The state chemist of North Dakota in his Decem- 
ber report tells us that “liquid Silmerine appears to 
be a water solution containing a small quantity of 
suda and gum acacia’’; our own chemist finds gums 
(probably acacia and tragacanth) with borax; both 
agree that there is only about 2 percent of solids of 
any kind in the water. This shows .1 ounce of 
solid matter in a 5-ounce solution. One dollar for 
five ounces is the price on the carton of this simple 
concoction. The solids at this rate cost $160 a 
pound! It is as harmless as a gum-drop—but any 
one who wishes to stiffen the artificial wave in the 
hair with a gum preparation can do so more eco- 
nomically than this. The soda or borax is drying, 
and the gum is sticky, of course, to some extent. 
“How long, how long” will our women contribute 
to the high cost of living by paying a big price for 
a fancy name? ‘Does away entirely with the 
destructive curling-iron,”’ we are told; and “the 
result will last a considerable time, according to 
the weather.”’ Conservative claims these. Mystery 
is the main ingredient—until the chemist draws 
away the veil. 


“CHEMICALLY PURE” IMITATIONS 


I would like your opinion of a vanilla-extract composed 
of vanilla, vanillin, coumarin, cologne spirits, prune-juice, 
caramel, and water? I had an argument with the agent for 
a compound extract of this kind who insisted that it was 
chemically as pure as the extract from the vanilla-bean. 


L. M. B., New York. 


It is a mere quibble to say that the low-grade imi- 
tation extract described is chemically as pure as a 
genuine product. Such a statement means practi- 
cally nothing. It is true that none of the ingredients 
named is injurious, in minute quantities, but they 
do not give an extract any quality or delicacy. 
Caramel is burnt sugar, prune-juice is harmless and 
is really used to conceal inferiority, giving body and 
color that would otherwise be lacking; ‘cologne 
spirits’? means pure, refined, rectified alcohol. 
Coumarin comes from the Tonka bean, and artificial 
vanillin usually from oil of cloves. The compound is 
a low-grade imitation as far as quality is concerned. 


WASHING SODA-WATER GLASSES 
Will you give me a safe, easy, practical method of washing 
soda-water glasses and dishes used in public places so that 
they will be sterilized or disinfected? Tam sure that wash- 
ing in cold water with a sponge and a little rinsing is a very 
bad way to do. W. F. M., Alabama. 


A worse way could not well be devised; cold water, 
a sponge, and casual rinsing, with probably very 
infrequent changing of the water, is an excellent 


method for collecting germs. A steam sterilizer, 
or boiling water, is.of course the best method. Never 
should a rag or a sponge be used, and never should 
glasses be rinsed in standing water, which becomes 
more polluted with every glass. The easy ways are 
not apt to be the safe ones. Chemical germicides 
(carbolic acid, hypochlorite of lime) might be used, 
but only in experienced hands and when followed 
by careful rinsing in clean, running water to be sure 
of avoiding poisoning. 
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The family budget 
and bookkeeping 
system described in 
this article is a 
short cut to finan- 
cial efficiency in 
the home. The 
plan has been fol- 
lowed for a year by 
the originator and 
his wife; it is the 
only one we have 
seen that was not 
lacking in some im- 
portant particular, 
and is by far the 
best of the many we 
have investigated. 
Readily adaptable 
to any family’s 
special require- 
ments, it is essen- 
tially a time.-, 
money-, and worry- 
saver and provides 
a practical means 
of keeping one’s 
expenses within 
one’s income. 


AM by profession a public accountant. 

I have spent a large portion of my 

time since I left college in trying to 

increase business efficiency. I have 
been busy with balance sheets, voucher 
systems, loose-leaf forms, and operating 
statements. I have also been endeavor- 
ing to measure the success or failure of a 
commercial enterprise by means of the 
barometer of its books. 

After our marriage and wedding journey, 
Mrs. Chase and I found ourselves back in 
Boston about the first of last year (1915) 
looking for an apartment. In due time we 
found one to our liking—and, as we thought, 
to our purse. We leased it and furnished it 
with our wedding-presents—both of furni- 
ture and of money. It had only three rooms 
in addition to a kitchenette and a bath, but 
it was well-arranged and light and, best of 
all, faced the Fenway, giving us an unwalled 
view of nearly a mile to the columns of the 
Art Museum. It was a delightful combina- 
tion of city convenience and country sur- 
roundings, but, of course, we had to pay 
for it. 

But we had to pay for other things—all 
sorts of things. In fact, before we were 
really settled and while we were still eating 
our meals from the tops of packing-boxes 
and wondering if the davenport would ever 
come, it became luminously apparent that 
we were embarked upon an important finan- 
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cial as well as a sentimental journey. We 
had a full-sized business before us, and it 
was up to us to conduct it economically and 
efficiently. I began to realize with increas- 
ing clearness that all the principles I had 
been learning and applying in the field of 
commercial accountancy were equally appli- 
cable to the administration of our home, 
and we resolved to take the somewhat 
revolutionary step of combining business 
principles with household operations. This 
article is the result of a year’s experimenting 
along these lines. 

One evening not long after Christmas, 
when the dinner things had been cleared 
away and the dishes were drying in the 
electrical dish-washer (we had furnished our 
kitchen first and put what money was left 
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over into chairs and rugs and things), we 
sat down at the dining-room table, spread 
our check-books and papers before us, and 
prepared to organize our financial future. 
It was an impressive moment. We stared 
at each other ominously across the litter 
before us. 

How should we begin? 

I wonder how many young couples have 
asked themselves the same question. And 
yet it is simple enough when one remembers 
ordinary business practise. One begins 
with an inventory of resources, finds out 
what one has and what one owes at a given 
date. This is the basis of all the subsequent 
bookkeeping. Our. immediate problem, 
then, was to list all our property, our debts, 
if any, and call the result our first statement 
of condition—the foundation stone of our 
financial partnership. 

I knew that Mrs. Chase was a better 
appraiser of furnishings than I, so I asked 
her to list the contents of each room and the 
approximate value of every item. Mean- 
while, I began to chronicle all our intangible 
property—our bank-balances, stocks and 
bonds, and so forth. This was not such an 
impressive task as it sounds, because our 
resources, while scattered, were by no 
means ‘staggering in amount. I adjusted 
each item so that it represented the amount 
on hand upon the first day of January. In 
a few minutes I was done and ready to help 
Mrs. Chase. She assigned me to the books, 
which I counted and valued at fifty cents 
apiece.. Of course they would not sell for 
that, but they were easily worth that to 
us in case of fire. In fact, the whole 
appraisal was based upon what it would 
cost to duplicate the furnishings should 
they be destroyed by fire or in any other 
manner. 

We did not stop to list the smaller orna- 
ments and pictures—unless they were really 
valuable; and we put a flat valuation upon 
all the linen, all the silver, and all the 
kitchen-utensils. Likewise, we each valued 
our own stock of clothing at a round figure. 
At the end of two hours we had all the 
figures collected. I added the various 
amounts, and we were rather astonished to 
find ourselves seized and possessed of the 
things shown in Table I. A statement of 
condition should, of course, in addition to 
the assets, exhibit any liabilities there may 
be. We were fortunate enough not to be 
encumbered in this way. 

The total of the inventory figure was 


TABLE.I 


MARGARET AND STUART CHASE 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JANUARY I, IQI5 


Cash: Mutual Bank—S. C 
First National—M. H. C.. 
Savings Bank—S. C Sree 
Savings Bank—M.H.C.............. : 
Wood Lot: Derry, N. H.—S. C 
Investments: Bonds—S. C 


888essse 


Books (500 ae: 
Clothes es rie cy. 


Total Assets $7508 .85 


No Liabilities. 
S. C.—Mr. Chase 
M. H. C.—Mrs. Chase 


much greater than I had anticipated. I 
had previously taken out a fire insurance 
policy for $1000, but this would cover only 
a bare third of our possessions. I resolved 
to take out an additional policy of at least 
$1500, making $2500 in all. I also had a 
copy of the inventory made, and this I 
filed, together with the insurance policies, 
in the office safe. In the event of a fire its 
value would be considerable, for it would 
form an intelligent basis for a claim against 
the insurance company. I have talked 
with a number of insurance men in this* 
connection, and they are agreed that a 
household inventory is invaluable in case 
of fire loss. They are also agreed that very 
few householders ever take one, and that 
the consequent confusion, uncertainty, and 
ill feeling when a fire does occur is beyond 
computation. 

The next evening, the board of directors, 
as we came to call ourselves, met again to 
devise ways and means of financing the 
partnership through the ensuing twelve 
months. We had laid our foundation with 
the statement of condition; we had now to 
build with a budget. 

“What is a budget, exactly?” asked 
Mrs. Chase. “I’m like a lot of people. 
I’ve a general idea, but I’d hate to have to 
define it.” 

I tried to define it as follows: 

A budget is a financial prophecy; an 
attempt to determine, at the beginning of 
the year, how much one will receive and 
spend during the year, with the resulting 
surplus or deficit at the end of the year. 
Every governmental unit—city, state, or 
nation—should use a budget, though many | 
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of them, to their everlasting confusion, do 
not. It is to be recommended also in almost 
any commercial enterprise. In the business 
of home-making its importance is vital. 
Without its help it is hard to live within 
one’s income—provided the income is 
limited. There are two distinct parts to a 
budget: first, the estimate of income; 
second, the estimate of outgo or expendi- 
tures. 

After a bit of discussion and some figuring 
we evolved the following as our income 
estimate: 

TABLE II 
BUDGET OF MARGARET AND STUART CHASE 


ESTIMATED INCOME FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY I, 


Salary—S. C 

Other Earnings—S. C.. 
Income from Investments—S. C 
Earnings—M. H. C.. 

Income from Investments—M. H. C. 
Gifts, etc. (mutual) .... ‘ 


1916 


Total Estimated Income. . 


The total of $2085 was rather more than 
I had counted on before our marriage. To 
Mrs. Chase it seemed princely. Several of 
her college friends had married men who 
were making only fifteen hundred. 

“Didn’t they usually live in a country 
town to start with?” I asked. 

She had to admit that they usually did. 

“Still,” she said, “two thousand dollars 
is a lot of money.. We ought to be able to 
afford a maid.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “‘let’s see.” 

And forthwith we turned our attention 
to the outgo side of the budget, namely: 
the estimate of what we would have to 
spend during the coming year. As we had 
had absolutely no experience upon which 
to base our figures, this would have been 
rather a difficult task had it not been for the 
chart shown in Table III which a friend had 
given me nearly a year before, and which 
I had saved for just such an emergency. 

There before us were the various amounts 
that the thousands of families upon which 
the chart was based had spent, on the 
average, for food, clothing, operating ex- 
penses, and so on. In the line for an income 
of $2000 were the amounts we must expect 
to spend. Of course the chart reads for two 
adults and two children, and so we had to 
make certain allowances, but the figures 
were most helpful, as they gave us a basis 
upon which to work. I wish that a copy 
of this chart might be placed in the hands 
of every young married couple. It gives 
one something to steer by. It is a compass 
as well as a chart. 


Budget Building 


TABLE III 
YEARLY HOME BUDGETS 
OF FAMILIES AVERAGING TWO ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN 
PREPARED BY EARL G. MANNING 


Insur- 
ance 
Advance-_ and 


Operat- 


: ing 

Yearly Ex- 
Income Food Rent Clothes pense ment Savings 
$1000 $300 $200 $100 $150 $100 $150 
1200 330 300 150 150 100 170 
1500 375 300 150 225 200 250 
1800 400 400 200 270 240 290 
2000 450 400 250 350 250 300 
2500 500 400 250 450 450 450 
3000 550 500 325 550 450 625 
3500 650 575 475 575 500 725 
4000 675 600 500 625 600 1000 
5000 725 700 650 750 775 1400 


EXPLANATION OF HEADINGS 


Food: 
Groceries 
Meat and Fish 
Man’s Lunches 


Operating Ex oa 
Servants’ Wages - 
Telephone 
Laundry 
pee and Ice 
Rent: 
Rent 
Taxes 
Mortgage and Payments 
Repairs and Upkeep 


ight 
Henschold Equipment 
Fire Insurance 
Incidentals 
Car-Fare 


Advancement: 
Charity ~ 
Tuition 
Books and Magazines 
Vacations 
Music 
Travel 
Social Clubs 
Amusement 

a Lectures __ 

Doctors’ Bills 
\ Medicine 
Gifts 


Clothes: 
Anything to Wear 


Insurance and Savings: 
Investments 
Savings 
Life Insurance 
Accident Insurance 
Health Insurance 


From this basis we branched out inte 
our own individual case, and, item by 
item, we discussed our probable expenses. 
Finally, we determined upon the budget 
shown in Table IV. 

It was easy, of course, to estimate a 
year’s rent at $37.50 a month, which came 
to $450; and we figured that $50 more 
ought to take care of the gas bills, the 
electric-light bills, and tips to the janitor. 
We saw immediately by referring to Table 
III that we were spending more for rent than 
our income warranted. However, we had 
signed the lease, and there was no turning 
back until the end of the year. 

As Mrs. Chase had her trousseau, she 
felt that $100 ought to cover her expenses 
for clothing, and I knew from past experi- 
ence that I could clothe myself for $100 a 
year. 

Our operating expenses were larger than 
the average in Table III, but they were 
grouped differently (we preferred to make 
our own grouping), and so it is not quite 
fair to compare the two. The ‘Household 
General’”’ account was designed to include 
all purchases of general supplies other than 
food, repairs of all kinds, and personal 
service other than laundry. 
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TABLE IV 
BUDGET OF 
MARGARET AND STUART CHASE 
ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY I, I916 


Rent, Light, Gas, Janitor 


Food 
Clothing—M. H. C 
Ss. C 


Operating Expenses: 
poms yy General... 


Telephone 
Sundries and Lunches—S. C 
Sundries—M. H. C 


Advancement Expenses: 
Insurance 
Recreation 
Education 
Books and Periodicals. 
Gifts and Contributions 
Vacation and Trips 


Total Estimated Expenses... .. 
Furnishings and Savings 


Total Estimated Income (Table II)........... $2085 


Under “‘Advancement”’ we allowed $100 
for insurance, which covered a life policy of 
$5000, an accident policy for the same 
amount, fire insurance on $2500, and 
burglary insurance on $1000. Technically, 
only the life insurance is “Advancement,” 
but it is better, on the whole, to put all the 
insurance together in one account. One 
can not strain at too many gnats. “Recr 
tion’ was intended to cover theaters, dances, 
amusements of all kinds, including out-of- 
door sports such as tennis. “Education” 
was to cover lectures, music, opera, art 
exhibitions, and the like. Under “‘ Vaca- 
tions and Trips” only excursions which 
lasted longer than a day were to be 
included. 

The total of our estimated expenses, 
excluding outlays for new furniture, came 
to $1890, leaving us a margin of $195 for 
savings and furnishings. Mrs. Chase 
looked at me with a blank face as this last 
figure came to light. 

“T guess we can’t have a maid, 
a little mournfully. 

“No,” I replied, “I guess we can’t.” 

Our budget-making had shown us with 
unparalleled emphasis that we could npt 
afford to hire a servant. The “household” 


” she said, 
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letter sheets, however, I had procured 
fifty “journal” sheets, and fifty “ledger” 
sheets. 

The journal sheets I filled into the front 
of the binder and the ledger sheets into the 
back. On the first journal sheet I copied 
our statement of condition (Table I). 
On the second sheet I copied our budget, 
both income and outgo (Tables IT and IV). 
I did not use ink, but a hard pencil that 
would not smutch. I never use ink in any 
of our home bookkeeping; one can work 
faster, erase easier, and keep one’s temper 
better with a pencil—and the results are 
just as well preserved for the time that 
they are needed. 

I then turned to the ledger sheets and 
named a sheet for each kind of income 
(Table II) and one for each kind of outgo 
(Table IV). On the top of each sheet I 
wrote in large clear figures the budget 
estifuate Mrs. Chase watched this pro- 
ceefling with commendable caim and at 
the end admitted that my purpose was 
perfectly clear. 

“We keep a permanent record of our 
statement of condition and our budget on 
the journal sheets. Then we have a ledger 
sheet for each kind of income, and one for 
each kind of outgo. As we get the income 
or expend the outgo, we put the items on 
the proper sheet. At the end of the year 
each sheet will show the totals for the year. 
The food sheet, for instance, will show 
what our food has cost us, and by comparing 
the actual total with the budget total from 
time to time we shall be able to judge 
whether we are eating ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy or not. Isn’t that it?” she asked. 

“Tt is,” I agreed. “All we have to do 
now is to devise some scheme whereby we 
can get a record of our income and outgo 
items onto the ledger sheets with the least 
possible expenditure of time and trouble.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Chase, “that every 
wife ought to have a definite allowance.” 

We discussed this at some length and 
finally came to the following conclusion: 


account would stand an occasional helpeRa A wife ought to have more than a definite 


but a regular maid was out of the question. 
Without the budget we would probably 
have taken a chance and hired a maid, and 
later on in the year we would have wondered 
why our bills were accumulating faster 
than we could pay them. 

The next evening I brought home a 
loose-leaf ring-binder designed to hold ordi- 
nary letter-size sheets. Instead of plain 


allowance. An allowance carries too little 
sense of responsibility. A man and a 
woman, when they marry, enter into a 
business as well as a domestic partnership. 
The man contributes his earnings and such 
attention as he can give to hishome. The 
woman contributes a primary attention to 
the home and such earnings as she may 
make independently. They work, on the 
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average, equally hard, and, accordingly, 
as in any business, they should have a 
joint and equal share in the common funds. 
The idea that the man, because he earns 
the majority of the money, should have the 
mastery of the disposal of that money is a 
quaint barbaric survival that we must 
outgrow as we have outgrown chattel! 
slavery. Both husband and wife should 
have the power—subject to the limitations 
of the budget—to make whatever outlays 
are necessary for the upkeep of the family 
life. 

In order to put this theory into practical 
operation, I opened a separate account for 
Mrs. Chase in my own bank and deposited 
$100 to her credit. She had her own check- 
book and could draw against this money in 
any way that she saw fit. At the end of 
each month she rendered me an account 
of all she had spent, and I drew my own 
check to reimburse her for the exact total of 
her bank expenditures, thereby bringing 
her account in the bank up to $100 again. 

At the time that she rendered her account 
to me, I rendered the account of all my own 
expenditures to her. We then summarized 
the two accounts on a fresh journal sheet 
(see Table V). We usually waited until 
about the tenth of the month before we did 
this, so that we could pay the bills that 
came the first of the month and get them 
into the summary. 

We made the summaries from two 
sources: first, the check-book stubs; second, 
pocket memo-books that each of us carried. 
We paid everything that we could by check. 
During the month we cashed checks for 
our pocket necessities. We jotted down in 
our memo-books expenditures of pocket 
cash which were not personal sundry 
expenses. That is, if we paid out currency 
for food, for clothing, for books, or the like, 
we put it down. But if we paid it out for 
car-fare, for a soda, for a paper, or some- 
thing of that kind, we did not put it down. 
We did not need to, for the difference 
between the checks we had drawn to cash 
during the month and the total of the items 
that we had put down in the memo-books 
automatically determined the total of our 
unknown sundry expenses. In this way we 
were relieved of the burden of putting down 
every cent that we spent, and yet we always 
knew at the end of the month the total of 
the little expenditures. By comparing the 
monthly totals, we knew whether we had 
been saving or extravagant in our sundries. 
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TABLE V 


MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
(On Journal Sheets) 


MONTH OF JANUARY, I9QI5 


Deposited in Bank: 


Income Investments—S. C......... 
Other Earnings—S. C. 
Earnings—M. H. 


Total Income for Month 


Checks Paid, S. C.’s Bank Account: 
Check No. 74 R 
6 \IMGUSENCS.... sss 
76 Dentist—Health. 
77 Pocket Cash (see an- 
alysis below).. . 
79 Telephone. . 
80 


Total Checks—S. C 


Checks Paid, M. H. C.’s Bank Account: 
Check No.1 d 
Food. . 


Laundry. 
Gas. ° 
Electric. Light 
Pocket Cash (see an- 
alysis below)... .. 20. 
7 Clothing 


Total Checks—M. H. C.. bsteSck-s RLS EO 


$162 60 


$190.00 


Total Expense for Month. . 


Pocket Cash Expenses—S. C. 
Lunches...... 
ss and Contributions 2.00 
5.50 
4 30 
5.60 


Books and Periodicals 
Household 


Total... 
Sundries—S. C... 


Total Pocket Cash as per Check No 77 


$24 90 
5.10 


Pocket Cash cpalgnceebeeg 4. 
Household.... . $5.60 
F 7 20 

Clothing . 4.50 

$17.30 
2 70 


Total 
Sundries—M. H. 
Total Pocket Cash as per Check No. 6 


$190.00 
162.69 


Income tor Month. . 
Expenses for Month 


Gain for Month.... . 4093 


Meanwhile every cent that either of us 
received from any source was deposited to 
my account in the bank. In this way I kept 
the common treasury nominally in my name, 
but Mrs. Chase had a special chute, as it 
were, through which she could take unlim- 
ited funds by means of her reimbursements, 
so that in reality we had equal access to the 
treasury. 

The deposits were listed, of course, in my 
check-book, and when-I rendered my 
account of expenses, I rendered the account 
of the deposits (or income), and these we 
also summarized on a journal sheet (see 
Table V). 

The items on the monthly summaries 
were then transferred to the proper ledger 





Our budget plan is now almost automatic in its simplicity. 


By it we have been en- 


abled to keep constant watch over our expenditures; have known immediately when 
they were getting out of proportion to the budget allowance; have known, month 
by month, exactly how we stood, and whether or not our income exceeded our outgo 


sheets in the back of the book. Of course, 
it would have been more expeditious to 
transfer the items direct from the stubs of 
the check-books, but we always sum- 
marized them in the journal first so that 
we might add the items and prove them 
with the bank-account, thus cutting down 
the chances of making errors. Also the 
summary showed us at a glance how we 
had come out for the month, as in 
Table V. 

As a general policy, I paid the large bills 
and my personal bills, while Mrs. Chase 
paid the smaller home bills and her personal 
bills. We have now accomplished a very 
fair division of labor between our respective 
bill-paying. We each take, automatically, 
the bills that we have found by experience 
are the more convenient for us to pay. 
In paying bills we never send the bill itself 
to be receipted. To do so in the business 


world today is almost as old-fashioned a 


practise as using quill pens. I had made 
a rubber stamp which we stamp on the 
back of our checks and which reads: 

This check in payment of bill dated.... 
No receipt required. 

By writing in the date of the bill, one has 
the best legal receipt in the world for the 
payment of money—the canceled, endorsed 
check as returned by the bank. We would 
mark the bill itself ‘‘paid”’ and file it in an 
alphabetical box folder labeled ‘Paid 
Bills.” Of course it-is. of the utmost im- 
portance that the returned checks from the 
bank be sorted numerically and carefully 
preserved. 

Our checks and bills we keep at home, but 
all our most valuable documents, such as 
securities, our wills, insurance policies, and 
so forth we keep in a locked box in the built- 
in safe in my office. Mrs. Chase knows 
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exactly where the box is and has a du- 
plicate key in case anything should happen 
to me. 

I suppose that all this procedure sounds 
horribly complicated and unpleasant. And 
yet everything that we do saves rather 
than increases time and trouble. It takes 
me less than an hour a month to do all the 
accounting (over and above the writing of 
checks and the paying of bills, that must be 
done by everybody whether they have an 
accounting system or not). Mrs. Chase has 
done the monthly summaries alone, on at 
least one occasion, by way of practise, and 
though she is quite unskilled in bookkeep- 
ing it took her only slightly longer than it 
took me. 


The Plan’s Advantages 


You see, this plan of ours is a stripped- 
for-action plan. It doesn’t run off into 
blind alleys. It makes us real financial 
partners to begin with, and it gives us our 
classified income and outgo, month by 
month, with the minimum of exertion. I 
have examined a number of other house- 
hold accounting schemes, and they seem 
to be mostly bulky records with forests of 
columns, debit, and credit. They usually 
entail such prodigies of labor—particularly 
cross-footing—that they make me, an 
accountant, dizzy. They are easy to 
understand, as a rule, but almost impossible 
to operate without an adding-machine and 
a transit. We do not bother with columns 
because there are too many household 
accounts to make columns practicable. 
One can operate efficiently up to a dozen 
columns, but twenty-two columns are 
ridiculous. By depositing in the bank 
every penny we receive, by paying all bills 
possible by check, our monthly summaries 
become simply a transcript of the bank- 
account; and by proving our check-books 
against the bank-statements we know that 
our work is correct, for the bank has 
audited it. Thus we make the bank do a 
part of the work! The bank-account plus 
the summary of the checks drawn for pocket 
use as shown by the memo-books are all 
that we have to deal with. We make our 
monthly summaries on the journal sheet 
from these two sources and transfer to the 
proper ledger sheet; old-fashioned .book- 
keeping, I will grant you, but in the case 
of small household accounts not to be im- 
proved upon. 

We have clung to this plan faithfully for 
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a year. It is now almost automatic in its 
simplicity. By it we have been enabled to 
keep constant watch over our expenditures; 
have known immediately when they were 
getting out of proportion to the budget 


‘allowance; have known, month by m nth, 


exactly how we stood, and whether or not 
our income exceeded our outgo. The plan, 
furthermore, has another extraordinarily 
beneficial result. It forces one to pay 
one’s bills promptly! We were always 
anxious to know how we were coming out 
each month, and as our coming out was on a 
cash basis and depended upon our paying 
all monthly bills, the psychological urge 
was for us to pay them! 

Early in January, 1916, we forgathered 
once more over the dining-room table and 
prepared to review the financial results of 
our first year of married life. We were both 
intensely eager to see how the actual year 
had compared with the budget prophecy, 
and mixed up in this intensity was a vague 
apprehension that perhaps we would have 
to give up our sunny apartment and get 
something cheaper. We knew that we were 
coming out very close, but we did not know 
exactly how close. We added all the ledger 
sheets, and then prepared a statement like 
that in Table VI. 


How We Stood Financially 


You see, we had not been such bad 
budget-makers after all. We had spent 
about $150 more than we thought we were 
going to spend, but we had received over 
$100 more income than we thought we were 
going to receive. So we actually saved 
$146.47, when we thought we were going to 
save $195. Of the $146.47 saved, $78.30 
was spent for new furniture, and accord- 
ingly we had $68.17 more in the bank at the 
end of the year than we had at the begin- 
ning. On the strength of this saving— 
slender though it was—we were able to keep 
the apartment. 

The new budget for 1916 should prove 
a better financial prophecy than the first 
budget, because we have a year’s solid 
experience behind us. By the time we have 
five or six years’ experience we ought to be 
making budgets with the accuracy of finan- 
cial experts. 

When we had finished the new budget, 
we prepared also a new statement of con- 
dition for January 1, 1916. We did not 
relist all our furnishings, but went over 
the old list, noted any changes, and added 
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Income: 


Other Income—S. C.............. : Do 
Income Investments—S. C.................-. 
Earnings—M. H.C.............. 
Income Investments—M. H. C...... UAE 
Ge ens occ inee sss ee ee ate 


Total Income..... ea oi Je 


Expenses: 
Rent 
i Pee Sate Sete Sah kati Ake 
Clothing—S. C........ 

Operating Expenses: 
Household—General........... Eytan, OF ee 
Laundry....... 
Health... ze 
Telephone... .. ee ee eh Pate ae 
Sundries and Lunches—S. C............ ey 
Sundries—M. H.C........ Sak Vo cwiau ante 

Advancement Expenses: 
ee. a Re ana Bs aN Satie se : 
pO Eo a ire be ee pars See 
[ON a a eee ee 
Books and Periodicals... . 

Gifts and Contributions. . . 


Vacation and Trips.......... ied oereeie ss 
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TABLE VI 
MARGARET AND STUART CHASE 


























Budget Actual 
1915 Income and 
(Tables Expenses Budget 
II and IV) 1915 1916 
. .$1600.00 $1608 . 27 $1700.00 
Pees Rte 100.00 152.50 150.00 
in RE . 100.00 140.09 120.00 
Pe He Or .. 150.00 148.10 150.00 
pam hekarers Per G 60.00 50. 33 50.00 
; bt ache ta eee 95.00 100.09 
$2085.00 $2194.29 $2270.00 
$ 500.00 $ 482.95 $ 500.00 
350.00 317.72 320.00 
arg 100.00 123.74 100.09 
100.00 131.14 150.00 
se 100.00 81.05 80.09 
Landa 75.00 54.22 50.00 
Pa pete 75.00 102.00 100.00 
40.00 46.16 45.00 
ee uiats 125.00 201 .07 180.00 
pei va oe 75.00 97.64 100.09 
eRe are sone 68s06 138.76 125.00 
pe es : . .S7-6e 27.49 25.00 
veeee Pee eg - 38.60 28.70 25.00 
25.00 27.82 25.00 
50.00 IOI. 51 1cO.00 
pice Baca te 100.00 85.85 60.00 
aft oe eas $1890.00 $2047.82 $2015.00 
eee $ 195.00 $ 146.47 $ 255.00 
die Bad adhe ..$ 78.30 


the $78.30 worth of furniture which we 
had bought during the year. We com- 
pared the new statement carefully with the 
old one, noting each change in the vari- 
ous assets, and then copied the new state- 
ment upon a fresh journal sheet. As the 
business man examines his annual balance 
sheet, with satisfaction or apprehension, 
so should an impecunious couple prepare 
and examine their annual statement of con- 
dition! 

Quite apart from the matter of accounting, 
this record of our year’s experience should 
prove instructive to any impatient young 
people who want to be married, and ques- 
tion whether they can afford it. Mrs. 
Chase did her own work with the exception 
of a laundress and an occasional scrub- 
woman. We did not entertain to any 
extent; we went very seldom to the theater 
or to other purely social functions; we 
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despoiled our respective families of a great 
number of Sunday dinners; and yet, try as 
we might, we could not come-under $2000, 
excluding furniture. If a young couple 
without children are to live in the city in a 
moderately clean and cheerful apartment, 
and keep up a semblance of their former 
social standard, it should cost them, we 
believe, at least $1800 a year. 

Mrs. Chase and I have liked being 
partners, and we have enjoyed the perfect 
equality of our financial relationship. It 
makes us feel that we are jointly responsible 
for our home. Our monthly hour of 
accounting is one of the most interesting 
periods of our life together (when it isn’t 
one of the most tragic!). We are common 
partners, drawing on a common fund, and 
while we may go broke, we will go broke 
together, with our eyes open, and without 
any mutual recriminations. 
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rough 


like the flower petal, forms 
a blue Camille Roger hat. 
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Paris Sets the New Spring Fashions 


Fashion Subtracts from Coats to Make Them Snug and Short, 


but Approves Full Peplums Gathered or Plaited, and Adds to Skirts 


to Make Them Wide, and Longer Than the Skirts of Winter 


O look at fashion 
casually is often 
to accuse it of 

illogic, but there is 
more of logic and sys- 
tem in fashion than is 
dreamed of in many a 
man’s philosophy. For 
instance, a group of 


Edited by Helen Koues 


Under the editorship of Miss Helen Koues, 


for the past three years fashion editor of 


“Vogue,” the fashion department of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING will contain comprehensive, 
carefully edited, and well-illustrated informa- 
tion about the affairs of fashion. Miss Koues 
believes that the best of fashion lies not in the 
extreme of the mode, which is often eccentric, 
but in those styles marked by simplicity and 
good taste. She cordially invites you to write 
her of your individual problems, to which she 
will give her personal and prompt attention. 


ing suit is, as a rule, 
in hip-length. The 
newer models fit the 
waist quite closely and 
show extremely full 
peplums. Sometimes 
the peplums are circu- 
lar in cut, or again 
they may be gathered 
to the waist section to 


dressmakers and mil- 
liners in Paris, who are 
preeminently great as artists, inspire the 
fashions of the whole world. Modifications 
of these fashions are necessarily made by 
the [individual countries to which they go, 
but the American women have long since 
acquired a reputation for being smartly 
dressed, which is due to the fact that they 
dress more in the manner of the French 
women than do the women of any of the 
other countries concerned. 

The French fashions for the spring are 
now in America. Both the actual French 
models and adaptations of these models are 
to be found now not only in the shops of 
New York, but in those of the larger cities 
throughout the country, and their influence 
is felt even in remote country districts. 

The new suits show two tendencies 
which ate well typified in the models illus- 
trated on page 518. The coat of the walk- 


give the desired ful- 
ness. Belts are not quite so much used 
on coats as they were last season, but they 
are still to be found, and frequently they 
tie rather than button. 

The neck-line of coats, which is a very 
important feature, shows considerable va- 
riety. Many of the coats, especially in the 
models of Bernard, the French dressmaker 
who has a large following in America, have 
cape collars, such as the one illustrated on 
the opposite page. Other dressmakers 
make broad sailor collars which stand up 
around the neck and then drop over as 
deep as the line of the shoulder-blades. A 
few long coats, some notably smart in char- 
acter, were shown in Paris, but the American 
woman is adopting the hip-length coat in 
tailored models, and the Eton and hip- 
length coat in the more formal suits of silk. 

The silk suits are extremely attractive 





and have a softness about them which is 
due to the use of gathers or plaits. Some 
of the semi-tailored models are in a happy 
combination of silk and cloth, which is 
distinctly spring-like, and also affords won- 
derful possibilities if remodeling must be 
a consideration. 

Though there are no striking innovations 
in materials, Jersey clcth not only makes 
the most attractive of sports suits for 
country wear, but is being used in blue, 
tan, and gray for tailored suits and one- 
piece dresses. Among those who wear 
more extreme fashions, this cloth is used 
in rose and Joffre blue. 

Blue, tan, and gray, by the way, are the 
favorite colors of the spring in all materials, 
together with a new green introduced as a 
novelty by Georgette of Paris. In tailored 
suits, very small checks 
of red and black, green 
and black, or blue and 
black, are quite smart, 
but should be chosen 
only if more than one 
suit can be afforded. 


Serge gabardine and 
twilled gabardine— 


which is a new material 
—are the fabrics most 
used; in silks, taffeta 
and faille are in the 
first ranks. There are 
some fine-striped silks 
employed for suits, and 
there is a delightful 
satin and faille, in 
broad alternating 
stripes, which is at- 
tractive for silk after- 
noon dresses; the stripe 
is placed horizontally 
instead of vertically. 
The new tailored 
dresses of gabardine, 
serge, or wool Jersey, 
are in one-piece models. 
An interesting new 
note is the use on 
dresses of a_ shiny 


Patterns for the designs shown in 
this department, in sizes 34 to 40 
inches bust measure, will be fur- 
nished for 25 cents for each waist, 
coat, or skirt, and ro cents for each 
child’s garment. Order by page 
number, size, and description 


black hercules braid, spoken of as ciré. 
Some afternoon frocks show a distinct 
Spanish influence. This, however, in no 
way conflicts with the 1860 models, with 
their wide skirts and drooping shoulders. 
In the silk dress a bit of hair-cloth or a 
reed is often used to distend the skirt 
slightly at the sides. Models which show 
this are illustrated on page 519. The ten- 
dency is to use a great deal of trimming 
on skirts. In sheer materials, such as 
Georgette crépe—a fabric which will be 
greatly used—and marquisette—which is 
making its début again—drapery is em- 
ployed. In the taffeta and faille frocks, 
the use of ruffles or flounces is more pro- 
nounced, but be the material what it may, 
width at the sides is attained in some way. 
In frocks of voile and taffeta, or Georgette 
crépe and taffeta, the 
front is left in a plain 
panel, as in the hoop- 
skirts of the time of 
Marie Antoinette, but 
with the greater fulness 
concentrated across the 

sides. 

The new evening 
frocks show the pretty 
dropped shoulder of 
Victoria’s days, tight 
bodices, and skirts that 
are full of unexpected 
turns and twists. A 
lovely model of taffeta, 
a fabric which will be 
used for evening more 
than any other, is illus- 
trated on page 523. 

Taffeta~ and faille— 
some of the latter bro- 
caded —lend them- 
selves to the crispness 
of the present skirts of 
evening gowns. Lace 
and silk nets will be 
used, as well as a fiber 
net, which isa combina- 

tion of silk and 

metal threads. 


nd 


That skirts are to be as wide as 
those of last winter, and that 
short coats will have full pep- 
lums, is shown by a Bernard suit 
of beige gabardine. . The bluc 
lining turns up over the edges. 
Imported by Kurzman 
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Typical of spring suits in line and 
material is a Bernard suit of green 
gabardine and taffeta. The ‘‘helmet” 
of green milan straw is laced with 
tasseled black ribbon. Suits imported 
by B. Altman & Co., hats by Clairville 


Crisp and fresh as the first spring 
afternoon is the Le Grand suit of gray 
silk poplin below; the vest is blue silk 
poplin, and the tiny cape collar white 
organdy. The Valentine About hat is 
blue milan straw and white ribbon 











THE TAILORED SUIT 
WILL BE OF SERGE 
OR GABARDINE, THE 
AFTERNOON SUIT OF 
FAILLE OR TAFFETA 








in 
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For evening wear at home the frock 
above, of blue net over blue taffeta, 
is charming. It has a full skirt and a 
cape collar for fashion, and for con- 
trast of color, a rose ribbon ruching and 
a rose ribbon run through the bodice 


Dark-blue and straw-colored crépe 
de Chine are combined in a conserva- 
tive one-piece dress pretty for wear 
without a coat. This model would be 
suitable in other color-combinations of 
crépe de Chine, or in serge and taffeta 


The Spanish influence, which shares 
honors with the Victorian, is shown in 
the frock at the upper right. The 
bodice and underskirt are blue-dotted 
Georgette crépe, the soft draperies plain 
blue. Models from John Wanamaker 


DECIDEDLY SPANISH 
IN INFLUENCE ARE 
TWO SPRING FROCKS 
AND A PRETTY DRESS 
OF CREPE DE CHINE 








NEW HATS GAY WITH COLOR 


Spring Hats are Trimmed with 


Ribbons, 


and made of Liséré, Leghorn, Mi- 


Flowers, and Fruits, 


* lan, and Chrysanthemum Straws 


SEASON when all smart hats are 

pretty and all pretty hats are smart 
is to be hailed with delight, for many are 
the seasons when to be really smart a hat 
must be too severe in line, or too conserva- 
tive in color, to be just pretty for the sake 
of prettiness. This year, however, hats are 
not only alight with color, but they are 
full of interesting little foibles—turns and 
twists and bright unexpected splashes of 
trimming—that make them becoming as 
well as smart. They attract as a pretty 
woman attracts. As to color, it is every- 
where, in flowers, ribbons, wings, and straws. 
Ecru and gray tones are in evidence, as well 
as charming gray-blues and rose. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
the spring millinery is its variety: high tur- 
bans, narrow-brimmed turbans, mushroom 
turbans vie with one another. And as to 
brimmed hats, there is the model turned up 
on the side, which Evelyne Varon advo- 
cates; there is the piquant Watteau hat 
tilted up at the back, which Marie Louise 


Talbot makes a toque of 
black satin crowned with 
foliage and roses for 
fashion. This and the hat 
sketched next it are 
shown by Alice F. Lazarus 





Color is everywhere—in 
ribbons, flowers, straws; 
Lewis makes good use 
of it in a sailor hat of 
violet Neapolitan straw 
looped with ribbon 
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Some hats make up in 
height for brimlessness, 
says a Renée model of 
tan embroidered _ silk 
and blue wings. Hat 
imported by Kurzman 





was the first to make charming; and last, 
there is the low-crowned, wide-brimmed 
model of Georgette, which is just making its 
appearance, and which bids fair to monopo- 
lize the mode upon the arrival of summer. 
The mushroom hat is much in evidence in 
the models just sent from Paris by such 
master milliners as Reboux and Talbot. 
These various modes may be traced to vari- 
ous periods: the brimmed hat to the period 
of Louis Seize, the Watteau hat to that of 
Louis Quatorze, and the stovepipe shape 
to the period of the Directoire. And now the 
Second Empire casts its shadow also. 

Among this somewhat bewildering array 
there is much that is new and smart, and 
becoming as well. If the high turban proves 
harsh, the mushroom shape may replace it. 

As a word of advice in regard to these 
particular shapes, it is well to select some 
form of the turban or mushroom for wear 
with the tailored suit or dress; such models 
as the Renée turban illustrated above, or 
the close-fitting satin turban at the left 
crowned by foliage and roses are excellent 
for this purpose. 

For more formal afternoon wear the 
Marguerite et Leonie model, illustrated at 
the lower left on the next page, would be 
particularly attractive. Thougha small hat 
in reality, the wide wing-like trimming of 
black velvet gives it a formal air. The 
leghorn brim barely shades the eyes in 
front, and it tilts up in the back in the 
pretty Watteau line, which gives an 
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way of arranging the hair. 

The woman who can wear a severe hat 
will like the Camille Roger model illus- 
trated below the one just described. Such 
a model is an excellent and economical one, 
for, as the summer comes on, a softer 
trimming may replace the wings. 

Another of the larger hats is the Burby 
model sketched at the right. In this the 
brim is turned up to show the side and back 
of the hair. -It is in hats of the character of 
the one just described that the transparent 
brim is also to be found. Transparent- 
brimmed hats are in a combination of straw 
and Georgette crépe, or straw and crin. 


Of Straws and Trimmings 


As to trimmings, not too much can be 
said of flowers and ribbons, and the fre- 
quent use of crin—a finely woven horsehair 


straw—to give a gay and frivolous air to the 
hats. Sometimes flowers form the crown 


of a turban, and sometimes they are com- 
bined with picot-edged ribbon, as in the 
Lewis model at the lower left of the op- 
posite page. Here is the broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hat of which we shall see more; 
it is trimmed with picot-edged ribbon and 
rosebuds. Foliage with a shiny surface is 
much in evidence; it comes in greens, 
browns, and even in black. The mushroom 





Marguerite et Leonie 
made the hat above of 
leghorn and black velvet 
and one big red rose. 
This and the hat below 


are imported by Francois 


To be in the fashions of 
both height ancébreadth, 
Camille Roger made the 
\ bronze milan straw 
\ hat at the left. The 
\ wings are tan and gray 


excellent opportunity to show a pretty 





Flower trimmings are 
more popular than for 
many a day, and the 
black milan straw hat 
above is almost wreathed 
with pink rosebuds 


That fruits are to be 
featured is shown in 
clusters of pink berries 
on the hat at the right. 
This and hat above 
are shown by Burby / 





model of pale pink milan straw illustrated 
at the upper right of this page shows a 
happy use of black leaves and pink berries. 
Gay fruits of many kinds are used. As to 
ribbon trimmings, tall loops of ribbon fre- 
quently give height to the small turbans, 
or fall in streams from the larger hats. Or 
again, rows upon rows of picot-edged rib- 
bon, or ribbon with a metal-thread edge, are 
used to form flaring toques. 

Wings, or feathers of the barnyard fowl 
variety—a sane trimming, as no song birds 
are sacrificed—find places on the small 
toque, as well as on the brimmed hat. A 
simple large wing may be employed, or a 
number of small wings may be placed at 
intervals around a high turban with a 
shallow brim. Ostrich feathers are not 
altogether neglected, and an occasional long 
feather curls on the brim of a hat. Asa 
rule, however, small motifs, rosettes, or 
clusters of small tips, form the feather trim- 
ming on the new hats. 

Liséré, a fine, shiny braid, is sharing 
honors with hemp now, although milan 
straw never quite loses place. Crin and 
chrysanthemum straw are introduced as 
novelties, not only for the main part of hats, 
but as a trimming, and for the charming 
transparent brims. Leghorn, dyed in soft 
blues and greens, was used by Evelyne 
Varon early in the season; in colors as well 
as its natural shade, it will be used a great 
deal this summer. 
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WRAPS LONG ENOUGH HALF TO 
CONCEAL AND SHORT ENOUGH 
HALF TO REVEAL THE GOWNS 


Above is a lovely Agnes wrap of robin’s- 
egg blue faille which may be used for both 
afternoon and evening wear. The loose little 
cape is caught in the back under a ruche 
at the waist-line like that at the hem 


That capes are popular is welcome news 
brought by a pleasing messenger, the Ber- 
nard wrap at the left. It is blue taffeta, 
lined, collared, and banded with corn-colored 
taffeta. Wraps from Bonwit Teller & Co. 





TO ILLUSTRATE THE NEW-OLD 
VICTORIAN BERTHA, THE TIGHT 
WAIST, AND FLARING SKIRT 


The Victorian bertha is shown in the blue 
taffeta gown above. Chiffon shoulder-caps 
hold the frill of blue, silver-threaded lace, and 
bodice and skirt are silver-embroidered. A 
hoop flares the skirt over blue and silver lace 


A skirt of straw-colored satin striped with 
silver and tucked up over a lace skirt is 
topped by a waist of silver cloth swathed with 
turquoise ribbon. Flesh-colored net forms 
the “tucker.’”’ Gowns from Maison Maurice 





PRETTY BLOUSES OF BA- 
TISTE AND NEW SILKS 


At the left above is a French 
waist of pink batiste with white 
batiste trimmings Clusters of 
fine tucks are almost everywhere 


Of a new quill silk called La Jerz ° A picot-edged ribbon pretends to 
is the yellow-gold blouse below. make the open throat of the white 
The embroidery is in coarse threads batiste waist above high collared. 
of picturesque Persian colorings Puffs and frills are the trimming; 


Pointed sections emphasized by 
French embroidery make the white 
crépe de Chine blouse at the right 
effective. Blouses from Best & Co. 









LITTLE THINGS THAT 
COUNT A GREAT DEAL 
IN THE SUM TOTAL OF 
A SUMMER COSTUME 
























Since high collars are unus- 
ual, one may wear a neck ruff 
like the blue taffeta and white 
mousseline one sketched above 


.A big proportion of the steel- 
beaded black taffeta bag is handle 
and tassel The handle isa black, 
beaded cord. Maison Maurice 


In the middle above is a white 
mousseline cape with over-cape i 
scalloped and _ embroidered. i 
Neck ruffs from Clairville 


Net capes drop from the top of 
collars like that at the right. 
The flowered taffeta parasol has 
a cord handle and a blunt end 


~ INCE high collars are 
seldom worn, cape 
collars like those on this 
page are smart, and 
though a woman lives 
far from the New York 
shops, she need not de- 
spair of them; she may 
copy them at home. Or, 
she who wishes a bag and 
hat to match may cover 
a sailor hat with figured 
silk, make a bag of the 
silk, and have it mounted 
at an establishment 
Goob HOUSEKEEPING 
will suggest. The blouses 
opposite are simple 
enough to make at home. 







IF ONE IS FOUR, OR SIX, 


OR TEN, AND IT IS APRIL 


The little boy at the right 
wears a suit which can be 
washed down to the last bone 
button. A sturdy material for 
it would be galatea, a pretty 
color combination blue with 
a lighter shade for trimmings 


~ 


In the mood for an April day 
is the pretty dimity frock at 
the right. The block-checked 
ribbon sash runs through eye- 
lets and has blowy sash-ends 
at the back, and the white linen 
yoke and cuffs have frilly edges 


Patterns of these models in 
sizes 4, 5, 8, and 10 years are 
priced al 10 cenls each. Order 
all patterns by page number, 
size, and descriplion of model 


When a boy grows up to be 
seven or nine and it is early 
springtime, he may wear a 
serge suit like that at the leit. 
The buttons are indestructible 
bone. For summer wear, the 
suit may be of butcher’s linen 


On spring days when little 
girls begin to wear thin frocks 
a coat like that at the left is 
necessary. This is of pongee, 
and either the natural color or 
oyster-white may be chosen. 
The girdle may be striped silk 









Bringing Springtime into the House 


3y Means of Yellow Tulips and Nodding Little Sprays of Acacia 





Set in Cool Crystal and Pottery Bowls, Table Decorations Form 
















a Connecting Link between the Indoor and the Outdoor Spring 


CHARMINGLY  decora- 
tive feature of the Flower 
Show to be given at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, this 
month, will be the competition 
in table decorations. The Jap- 
anese idea of “intensive decora- 
tion,’ the arrangement in 
miniature of whole gardens and 
landscapes, has attracted much 
attention of late years, and out 
“ of it has grown our most charm- 
: ing flower arrangements. Bowls 5 
of flowers arranged in this way 4 
may be used on dining-, living- ; 

room, and library tables. 
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{ model ‘ 
Cool as an April day is a center- 
t piece with pussy-willows and 
t asparagus-ferns dripping from 
| their fragile stems into a crystal 
4 bowl. The make-believe birds are 
» to be ; made of delicate Dresden china 
s early 
vear a 
ne left. Below great copper-colored tulips 
uctible and purple lilacs spring as freshly 
ir, the from their cool gray bowl as from 
; linen the fragrant earth. These arrange- 
ments will be exhibited at the 
flower show by G. E. M. Stumpp 
little 
frocks 
left is F 
ngee, ea a ae a 
lor or 
osen. 


Cousin, once removed, to the 
miniature Japanese gardens every 
one fancies is the table decoration 
above with orange tulips among 
feathery acacia blossoms. The 
garden is a delft-blue pottery tray 
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How to Plan Your Meals 
By Mrs. Allen 


HE question of the proper thing to 
serve at each meal is one that con- 
fronts every housewife and often 
proves very perplexing. Many 

women seem to feel that when the main 
dish has been selected the other foods will 
take care of themselves. But no meal can 
be piled together helter-skelter, for in plan- 
ning the menu some one dish must be 
selected around which the rest of the meal 
revolves. The main dish, properly speaking, 
is represented by the most substantial 
course, but the meal can often be made to 
fit around a special dessert or salad. A 
correspondent, for instance, asked recently 
for a dinner menu in which the dessert 
might be grape-juice jelly with whipped 
cream. Taking into consideration the three 
factors that must be observed in planning 
every meal, no matter how simple—the 
dietetic value of the food, pleasing the 
palate, and satisfying the eye—I sent her 
the following menu: 
Oyster Bouillon 
Chicken Maryland 
Timbales of Green rompers — oce Browned Cauliflower 
Grape-Juice Jolly with “Whip on Cream 
Coffee 
In this menu the jelly acts as the point 
of interest; that is, the flavors of the meal 
reach in it a climax. There is nothing so 
unsatisfying as to finish a well-cooked meal 
which was so badly planned that it leaves 
an impression of monotony. Many a case 
of overeating and consequent indigestion 


Wafcrs 


Orange Cakes 
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may be traced to the combining of too many 
foods on the same taste-level. The palate, 
which is very sensitive in its search for 
something distinctive in flavor, is so con- 
tinually disappointed that one may uncon- 
sciously keep on eating long after the ap- 
petite is satisfied. The term taste-level 
applies to foods which are made of similar 
ingredients. 

I have often heard an old Southern 
mammy say that every white vegetable 
should have a green or dark one to balance 
it at a meal. This rule is not infallible, 
but, generally speaking, the white vege- 
tables, as hominy, rice, potatoes, and maca- 
roni, are of a starchy nature, and to carry 
out the balance of the meal a green vege- 
table, rich in minerals, should be provided. 
In case one of the more succulent white 
vegetables is chosen, like cauliflower, which 
will furnish ample mineral, the meal will 
not taste well unless either the starchy or 
the mineral vegetable is darkened in some 
way, as browned cauliflower or fried pota- 
toes. In case a third vegetable is to be 
added, it should be of contrasting color; 
that is, potatoes, carrots, and spinach may 
be used together, or rice, tomatoes, and 
string-beans, but fried potatoes, white 
turnips, and cauliflower would not be a 
good combination. 

A white fish or meat should be served 
with a sauce of contrasting flavor and color. 
In preparing the gravy for roast meats, for 





Mrs. Allen 


example, it should be made of a rich dark- 
brown color; otherwise it will look insipid. 
Light meats, such as pork tenderloin, veal 
cutlets, and the like, are much better when 
combined with tomato or some dark sauce, 
and if chicken is to be creamed, the addition 
of an egg-yolk or two, or some minced 
parsley, or green pepper, to give color-value 
as well as additional flavor, is an excellent 
plan. Very dark foods, such as spinach 
timbales, baked tomatoes, and so on, should 
be combined with light-colored sauces, and 
vice versa. This also applies to puddings. 

Every meal must be planned by a pattern, 
or skeleton menu, whether just for the fam- 
ily or for company. If these patterns are 
kept in plain view, whenever the menus are 
made there will be little danger of providing 
unbalanced rations. I find it an excellent 
plan to keep a slate and pencil in the 
kitchen and after breakfast, when I have 
taken stock of the left-overs, build up the 
next three meals by aid of skeleton menus, 
such as the following: 

Breakfast 


1. Fruit, raw or cooked. 

2. Cereal with top milk, only with cooked fruits 
or those practically non-acid, as pears, bananas, or 
melons. 

3. Eggs, left-over meat, fish, or occasionally a 
vegetable and milk or egg combination; potatoes, 
only when cereal is omitted; any bread with butter; 
cereal beverage or coffee. 

Cocoa should not be served unless the supply of 
butter is diminished and the main course is very 
light. If desired the cereal may take a different 
form, as fried mush or hominy omelet. In this case, 
any kind of raw fruit may be served. 


Luncheon or Supper 
1. Any fruit cocktail, canapé, or cream or stock- 


soup with crackers. (This course may be omitted.) 
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2. Any light meat, egg, nut, or cheese dish, as 
scallops, timbales, croquettes, ramekins, or sub- 
stantial vegetable or cereal dishes combined with 
proteins; any kind of bread. 

3. A light salad of fruit or vegetables with boiled 
French or mayonnaise dressing. 

4. A light dessert, as fresh or cooked fruit, 
whips, gelatins, or corn-starch’ puddings accom- 
panied, if desired, with cookies, cake, hot ginger- 
bread, or waffles; tea. 

If a heavy soup, as a bisque, purée, or egg- 
thickened soup, is served, the meat course may be 
omitted. If potatoes, rice, or spaghetti are provided 
in addition to the main course, the dessert should be 
light. For an elaborate meal a light vegetable, such 
as green peas, may accompany the main course. 
If desired a substantial meat, fish, or vegetable and 
nut salad may be substituted for the second and 
third courses. A fruit salad may be the dessert. 
Neither milk nor cocoa should be served unless 
needed to supplement a scanty protein allowance. 
A heavy dessert is allowable only when needed to 
give balance to the meal. If deficient in protein, an 
egg custard may be used; if lacking in fat, an almond 
pudding, butterscotch pie, and so forth. 


Dinner 

1. Any fruit or fish cocktail, canapé, or stock-soup 
and crackers. (This course may be omitted.) 

2. Any substantial meat or fish, baked, boiled, 
braized, fried, broiled, stewed, or en casserole. A 
choice of white or sweet potatoes, rice, hominy, 
or macaroni. One or two other vegetables. 

3. Any vegetable salad with French dressing or one 
of its derivatives, or with very fat meats, an orange 
or grapefruit salad with French dressing; a green 
vegetable as celery or radishes may be substituted. 
If the salad is of fruit, it may be supplemented 
with crackers or sweet biscuits, as orange biscuits, 
and act as dessert. 

4. A light dessert, as junket, gelatin, whip, fruit 
cup, baked oranges, baked stuffed apples with heavy 
meats. Heavier desserts, as pies, puddings, tapioca 
cream, and so forth, with light meats. Only tart 
desserts with fish. Coffee. . 

If fish is served as a separate course; it should pre- 
cede the meat and be in the form of timbales, cro- 
quettes, ramekins, or small portions of broiled or 
boiled fish, with or without a sauce. 


Easter Ham—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 532—garnished with sliced © 
lemon, stuffed olives, parsley, and stalks of celery. The lat- 
ter are tied on by the long parsley-stems 





BREAKFAST 


Baked Oranges 
Eggs Poached in Tomato Sauce 
Bread-Bran Muffins 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 
Omelet Soufflé Toast 
Plain Doughnuts Sirup 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Boies Rice with Dates Top Milk 
roiled Smoked Whitefish 
pe Sally Lunn 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Ham Omelet 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Honey 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Pan-Broiled Oysters on Toast 
Oatmeal Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Fresh Sliced Pineapple 
Boiled Eggs Bacon Plain Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Oatmeal with Raisins Top Milk 
Asparagus Omelet 
Whole- eat Muffins 
Cereal Beverage . Coffee 


Apples 
Baked Bacon Se rambled Eggs 
Kentucky Spoon Bread 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Oranges 
Cracked Wheat Melted Jelly 
Eggs 4 la Martin 
Toast 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Shirred Eggs in Giblet Sauce 
Scotch Potato Scones 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Sliced Bananas 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Top Milk 
Creamed Dried Beef on Toast 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Corn-Meal Mus Maple-Sirup 
Omelet Soufflé 
Reheated Rolls 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Prunes with Kumquats 


Hominy Top Milk 
Broiled Ham Creamed Potatoes 
Toast 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 
Apples 

* Concordia Eggs 
Wheat Griddie-Cakes Sirup 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 
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Balanced Menus for April 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Saturday, April 1 


Chili Con Carne Boiled Rice 
Apple and Date Salad 
Cinnamon Toast Tea 


Sunday, April 2 


Clam Bouillon 
Kidney-Bean Salad 
Toasted Brown Bread 


Glen Cherry Cake Cocoa 


Monday, April 3 


Bean Chowder Corn Bread 
Chow-Chow 
Sliced Oranges 
Tea 


Tuesday, April 4 
Cream-of-Carrot Soup 
(Thickened with eggs) 
Whole-Wheat Muffins 

Endive Salad 
Canned eciome Cake (Left-over) 
ea 
Wednesday, April 5 


Cookies 


Nut Loaf White Sauce 
Rolls 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Baked Custards Tea 


Thursday, April 6 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Lettuce and Cheese with Chives 
Nut aes Left-over) 
ea 


Friday, April 7 


Peanut Soup 
Sandwiches of Paté of Tuna Fish 
Orange Shortcake Tea 


Saturday, April 8 


Luncheon Spaghetti 
A Simple Salad"’ — 
Caramel Custard Ginger Creams 
ea 


Sunday, April 9 


Nut and Asparagus Salad 
Strawberry Shortcake 
(Made with whole- wees, flour) 
Delectable mew ake Sauce 

ea 


Monday, April 10 


Cream-of-Chicken Soup 
Egg and Lettuce Salad 
Mayonnaise 
Steamed Opie Maple-Sirup 
ea 


Tuesday, April"11 
Veal Aspic (Left-over) 
Lettuce and Mayonnaise 


Rolls 
Boiled Bread Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 
Tea 
Wednesday, April 12 
Fish-Roe Cakes with 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Glazed Mint Apples 
Sponge Gingerbread 
Tea 
Thursday, April 13 


Different Dried Beef 
Romaine _ French Dressing 
Sponge Cereent (Left-over) 
ea 


Friday, April 14 
Cream-of-Onion Soup 
Hot Toast 
Canned Corn Croquettes 
Tomato Sauce 
Spiced-Peach — Nut Muffins 
ea 


Recipes for all the principal dishes in these menus appear in the list of Tested and Approved Recipes 
for either this or a previous month. 





DINNER 





English Meat Pie 
Baked Potatoes 
Young Onions on Toast 
Endive Salad French Dressing 
Cream Tapioca with Strawberries 
Coffee 


Easter Ham Frozen Horseradish 
Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes with Parsley 
Asparagus on Toast 
Easter Salad Boiled Dressing 
Fruit Frappé Nut Tea Cakes 
Coffee 


Easter Ham (Cold) 

Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Creamed Turnips 
Watercress French Dressing 
White Layer Cake 
Spiced Grape-Juice or Coffee 


Roast Beef 
Potatoes Roasted with Meat 
Fried Eggplant 
Beet Relish on Lettuce 
Orange and Kumquat Jelly Coffee 


Whitefish Turbot 
Thimbles of Rice 
Mock Oysters 
Marguerite Salad 
Orange Fluff Coffee 
Onion pap with Cheese 
Deviled Beef 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Carrots in Butter Sauce Radishes 
Apple-Lemon Pie Coffee 


Boiled Shad 
Dolphian Potatoes 
Spinach 
Lettuce and Pimiento Salad 
Rhubarb Foam Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


Lamb Stew 
Fried Oysterplant 
Radish and Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 
Chocolate Corn-Starch Pudding 
Sponge Cake Coffee 


Roast Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 
Browned Parsnips 
Cranberry Jelly Salad 
Dried Apricot Ice-Cream 
Quality Cake Coffee 


Cream-of-Asparagus Soup 
Veal Aspic 
German Spinach 
Potato tes ag yy 
Fresh P’ noone Salad 
Honey Sala ressing 
English Penny Muffins Coffee 


Beef Loaf Tomato Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Baked New Beets 
Romaine French Dressing 
Cottage-Cheese Pie Coffee 


Oyster Soup 
Fish Pie Kohlrabi 
Bermuda Salad 
Marmalade Pudding 
Lemon Shortcake Sauce 
Coffee 


Indian Stew Boiled Rice 
Spinach Salad Boiled Dressing 
Rhubarb Gelatin with 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Coffee 


Baked Spanish Mackerel 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Spinach Cream (Left-over) 
- Cole-Slaw 
Lemon Pudding Coffee 
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OT long ago, while browsing over 

a strange old book written by a 
very wise man, I chanced upon 
i this remark: “If a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws of a 
nation.”” And this is just the way I feel 
about ‘‘stews,”’ Irish or otherwise, particu- 
larly when I am safely ensconced in nry 
little kitchen with my kettles and casseroles 
and pots and pans and a nice selection of 
meats and herbs. And what savory, spicy, 
mouth-watering concoctions I can turn 
out! Brown, rich, appetizing enough to 
have tempted Lucullus himself; I have a 
recipe to please and tickle every palate, no 
matter how fastidious. 

In my household Irish stew is regarded as 
something quite out of the ordinary, some- 
thing to serve on those very special occa- 
sions when a much-honored guest is invited 
to take “‘pot luck” with us. We make our 
stew as carefully as though we were roasting 
a peacock, and I am sure we and our guests 
relish it a great deal more than we would 
that stately bird. Here is my recipe 
for a truly appetizing Irish 
stew. 

I buy a pound and 
a half of mutton or 
lamb from the 
neck and have 
it cut in neat 
pieces of a 
convenient 
size for serv- 
ing. A little 
of the fat 
from the 
meat, or two 
S tablespoon- 
\y fuls of butter 
‘ are melted in 
tg a frying-pan, 
A and two large 

onions sliced 

and fried a 
i bright brown. 
| They are then re- 
moved to a deep 
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By Katherine Campion 












Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter s Nut Tea Cakes —Tested and Ap- 
proved Recipe on page 532. They are shown here arranged on 
the newest of sterling silver sandwich or cake trays. 


dropped into the fat to brown nicely 
on all sides. When it is well seared, it is 
placed in the deep kettle with the onions, 
then two large carrots, pared, cut in quarters 
lengthwise, and browned in the fat, and two 
large white turnips, or three of smaller size, 
and twoparsnipsare treated in the same way. 

All of the vegetables are added to the 
meat, and three pints of hot water are 
poured into the kettle, which is placed on a 
hot part of the range and brought quickly 
to the boiling-point. Then the heat is 
lowered until the stew merely simmers. 
“The pot should smile, not laugh,” is a 
good rule to remember. After the sim- 
mering has continued for an hour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt is added, a saltspoonful 
of pepper, and a pinch of celery-seed or 
celery-salt. 

Four large potatoes are pared, cut in 
quarters, and placed in very cold water for 
half an hour, and are dropped into the stew 
when it has been cooking very slowly for 
an hour and a half. If by any chance the 
gravy has cooked away, I add a little more 

water when the potatoes are put in 
to cook, for plenty of gravy 
is one of the chief de- 
lights of the stew. 
The cooking may 
be a little more _ 
rapid after the 
potatoes have 
been added, 
for they must 
not be al- 
lowed to 
soak or be- 
come waxy. 
When they 
are tender, 
the stew is- 
finished. It 
should be 
just thick 
enough, and 
of a delight- 
ful, nutty- 
brown color. Tale 
up the meat on a 


Some ot 












the cakes are sparingly iced with white frosting and decorated hot p! atter and 
with single uut-meats for variety's sake, others are heavily iced group the vegetables 
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kettle, and the meat 
is well floured and 








All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Nut Tea Cakes 


1 egg-yolk 
2 cupfuls flour : 
2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 


1 cupful light-brown sugar 
1 cupful butter 
14 cupful sweet milk 
2 egg-whites _ der 
1 cupful rolled hickory-nuts 

Cream together the butter and sugar, add the 
milk and the egg-whites and the yolk well beaten. 
Stir in the flour, baking-powder, and hickory-nuts 
well mixed together and drop by teaspoonfuls onto a 
well-oiled baking sheet, keeping them an inch and a 
half apart. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. Gene Stratiton-Porter, Limberlost Cabin, Indiana. 


Luncheon Spaghetti 


ly cupful grated cheese 


8 pound spaghetti 
1% cupful dry bread-crums 


I fb vmnbee butter 
I onion minced mixed with 
t small green pepper, par- 2 tablespoonfuls melted but- 

boiled and minced ter 

I can tomato soup 

Cook the spaghetti till tender in boiling salted 
water, fry the onion and green pepper in the butter 
till tender, then turn in the soup (unthinned), and 
let come to a boil. Turn in the cheese either grated 
or put through a food-chopper, and when this is 
melted add the spaghetti, place in a buttered bak- 
ing-dish, cover with the crums, and bake until 
browned, about twenty-five minutes. 
Mrs. Chas. L. Tuller, 137 Ferris Ave., Hyland Park, Detroit, 

Mich. 


Cream-of-Carrot Soup 


lg small onion 
I teaspoonful salt 
44 teaspoonful pepper 


14 cupfuls grated carrots 
3 cupfuls milk 
14 cupful light cream 
1% tablespoonfuls butter Few grains mace 
1% tablespoonfuls flour Bit of bay-leaf 

Combine the carrots, milk, onion, and spices in a 
double boiler and cook till the carrots are done, about 
forty minutes. Remove onion and bay-leaf, add the 
butter and flour creamed together with the season- 
ing, and cook at least ten minutes, then add the 
cream, let stand a few moments to reheat, and serve. 


Mrs. Lucy Hubbell, 2 Franklin Court, Garden City, L. I 
Marguerite Salad 
1 bunch watercress , 6 hard-cooked eggs 


French. dressing 

Wash the watercress thoroughly and then crisp 
it. Mix lightly with French dressing made of three 
tablespoonfuls of olive-oil, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one-third teaspoonful salt, and a few 
grains of pepper, well beaten together. Arrange on 
individual salad plates with’ the hard-boiled egg- 
whites, cut into eighths lengthwise, placed in the 
1 center to simulate the petals of a flower. The egg- 
| yolk should be sifted and piled in the center of the 
“flower.” Mrs. E. L. Ovington, Newton Center, Mass. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by any reader of Good Housekeeping. Two quali- 
fications are essential: the formulas should be for out-of-the-ordinary dishes or unusual food-combi- 
nations and must never have appeared in a cook-book or another magazine. The recipes, before 
being printed, will be tested by Mrs. Allen and standardized for six people. Proofs will then be sent 
to the author for correction or approval. At least one dollar is paid for every recipe accepted. If the 
return of unavailable manuscripts is desired, sufficient postage for that purpose must be enclosed. 


Easter Ham 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
1tablespéonful mixed 

pickle spice 
Dry bread-crums 
Whole cloves 

I teaspoonful salt 

Parboil the ham for thirty minutes and then 
drain. Chop together the vegetables as fine as pos- 
sible and add a little water to make a paste. Season 
with the salt and pepper. Then with a long sharp 
knife make incisions through the ham about an inch 
and a half apart. Stuff each one with the vegetable- 
mixture, pushing it in with any blunt instrument 
that will fit the incision. When the ham is stuffed, 
roll tightly in cheese-cloth, plunge it into boiling 
water, add the pickle spice, and_ boil gently till 
tender, from four to five hours. Let it cool in the 
ham-liquor, then remove the skin, and dust the fat 
thickly with the dry crums. Stud with the whole 
cloves and brown. in a hot oven. When sliced the 
ham will present a marbled appearance. Serve hot 
orcold. Mrs. Martha Collins, 49 W.131stSt.,N. ¥.City. 


English Meat Pie 

3 veal kidneys lo cupful flour 
2 pounds bottom round 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

steak 1¢ teaspoonful pepper 
6 onions Rich biscuit-dough 

Remove fat and strings from kidneys and let th 
latter stand in salted water for ten minutes, then cut 
them in dice. Dice the steak and mince the onions 
Put the meat and kidneys mixed with the onion and 
seasonings into a well-oiled earthenware dish, sprinkle 
with flour, and stir it in. Barely cover with boiling 
water and top with the biscuit-dough, allowing it to 
seal the edge ofthe dish thoroughly. Set in a hot 
oven for a few moments and then reduce the heat, 
cooking the pie in a very slow oven for two hours and 
a half. Mrs. Elisabeth Holt, 33 Bank St., N.Y. City. 


Pate of Tuna Fish 


"or a salad or sandwiches) 


1 eight-pound ham 

2 quarts Brussels sprouts 
1 bunch watercress 

34 cupful chopped chives 
2 bunches shallots 


¥% pound can tuna fish 
2 or 3 hard-cooked eggs 
Rub the eggs, anchovies, and tuna fish through 
strainer. Cream with the butter till smooth. If t 
be used as a salad put the mixture on paraftin-paper 
fold it over, and shape into a cube or oblong loaf 
Chill and cut in small slices. Serve on lettuce wit! 
mayonnaise or French dressing. If for sandwiches. 
the mixture may be used at once or may be stored 
for several days in a cold place. 
Mrs. E. Angelo Basseta, 128 W. Ninety-ninth St., N. Y¥. City. 


6 salt anchovies 
1, pound fresh butter 


Frozen Horseradish Sauce 





1 cupful freshly grated I tablespoonful mild vine- 
horseradis gar 
teaspo salt 1 cupful heavy cream 


Whip cream till solid. add horseradish, salt, and 
vinegar, pour into a mold, cover tightly, and bury 
for an hour and a half in equal parts,of salt and ice. 
Use with hot boiled or baked ham or any boiled fish. 

Mrs. H, Giese, Palmyra, N. ¥. 
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Quality Cake 


(PART 1) (PART II) 
414 ounces bitter chocolate, tablespoonfuls butter 
melted cupful brown sugar 
1 cupful brown sugar egg-yolks 
¥4 cupful milk cupfuls flour 
teaspoonful soda 
6 cupful sweet milk 


mt te mend 


Combine the ingredients of part one, stirring 
them till smooth. While the mixture cools, prepare 
part two. Cream together the butter and sugar, 
beat in the egg-yolks, and add alternately the milk, 
flour, and soda sifted together. Stir in part one and 
bake in two layer-cake pans in a moderate oven at 
350° F. for thirty minutes. Put together with 
Quality Frosting, using double the quantity given 
for the same printed in the January issue. 

Miss Bessie B. Klock, 34 Wolf St., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Plain Doughnuts 
1 quart flour 6 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
1 teaspoonful salt der 
114 to 114 cupfuls milk , 

Sift together the flour, salt, and baking-powder 
Stir in enough milk to make a soft biscuit-dough, 
turn onto a floured board, roll lightly, cut in strips, 
twist once, and fry in deep fat hot enough to brown 
a bit of bread in one minute. Serve hot with hot 
maple-sirup. 


Scotch Potato Scones 
1 cupful mashed potatoes 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
1% cupfuls flour der 
¥ cupful butter 14 teaspoonful salt 
I egg 

Sift together the flour, baking-powder, and salt, 
add the mashed potatoes, the butter creamed, the 
egg well-beaten, and if necessary a little milk to 
make a soft dough of a consistency to roll out. 
Divide the dough into three parts, roll into rounds 
one-half inch thick, cut each of these into four pie- 
shaped sections, and bake in the oven, or on a grid- 
dle for twelve minutes. Split, spread wi.h butter, 
and serve hot. 
Mrs. H. M. Wood, Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 


Bean Chowder 


2 medium-sized onions 
44 pound salt pork 14 teaspoonful pepper 
I quart can tomatoes 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
114 tablespoonfuls sugar 

Soak the beans overnight in a quart of boiling 
water containing one teaspoonful of baking-soda. 
Drain, rinse thoroughly, and put into a kettle con- 
taining a quart of water, with the pork cut in dice 
and the onion thinly sliced. Boil gently for four 
hours, replenishing the water as it boils away. Then 
add the tomatoes, pepper, salt, and sugar, and sim- 
mer an hour longer. This may also be prepared in 
the fireless cooker. In this case all the ingredients 
should be added in the beginning, and the chowder 
should be boiled twenty minutes before being put in 
the cooker. Mrs. James B. Porter, Texas ¢ ity, Texas. 


I pint navy beans 


Steamed Corn Bread 
1 cupful corn-meal 144 cupful Barbadoes mo- 
¥% cupful flour lasses 
1 cupful buttermilk 1 teaspoonful salt 
44 cupful sweet milk I egg 
1 teaspoonful soda 

Mix in the order given, beat well, pour into a well- 
heated mold containing a teaspoonful of hot fat, 
cover, and steam for three hours and a half; then 
bake in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 


Mrs. William C. Jones, High Point, N. C. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 536) 
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Glen Cherry Cake 


1% cupfuls drained, canned, 1 tablespoonfu] brown sugar 

sour white cherries - % cupful shortening 
\4 cupful citron, shredded I cupful sugar 
I compressed-yeast cake 2 eggs 
1 cupful milk 3 cupfuls flour 

4 teaspoonful salt 

Scald and cool the milk, add the brown sugar, and 
dissolve the yeast-cake in it. Beat in one cupful of 
flour, cover, and let stand until light, about an hour 
and a half. Then cream the butter and sugar, add 
to the bread-mixture with the eggs well beaten, the 
rest of the flour, the salt, cherrries, and citron. 
Beat well, pour into a small, well-oiled dripping-pan, 
let rise till light, and bake forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven at 375° F. for the first three quarters 
of the time, reducing to a very low heat during the 
last quarter. 
Mrs. Carroll A. Sutherland, The Glen, Pender Isl., B. C., Can. 


Canned Corn Croquettes 


14 small onion, grated 

Juice 14 small lemon 

24 cupful milk I teaspoonful salt 

1 tablespoonful butter, l4 teaspoonful pepper 
melted 14% cupfuls ground bread- 

I piece celery, grated or cracker-crums 


1% cupfuls canned corn 
I egg, beaten 


Mix the ingredients in the order given; shape into 
cylinders or ba!!s, roll in extra dry bread-crums, then 
in an extra egg, slightly beaten and diluted with two 
tablespoonfuls of water, then in crums again. Let 
stand for an hour and fry in deep fat hot enough to 
brown a bit of bread in forty seconds. 

Mrs. J. C. Norman, 1016 S. Fell Ave., Normal, Ili. 


Lepkucken 
2 eggs 14 cupful tepid water 
2 cupfuls brown sugar % cupful chopped pecan- 


lg teaspoonful cinnamon meats ’ 
l4 teaspoonful allspice 34 cupful halved raisins 
16 teaspoonful cloves 34 cupful quartered dates 
14 teaspoonful baking-soda Juice and rind one lemon 
2 cupfuls flour 

Cream sugar and eggs till very light, then add the 
soda dissolved in the water, the fruit, nuts, lemon, 
and flour. Spread the batter in a shallow pan and 
bake in a hot oven at about 400° F. for twenty min- 
utes. When cold ice with,one cupful of confection- 
ers’ sugar mixed with a half-teaspoonful of lemon- 
extract and enough cream (about two tablespoonfuls) 
to make it of the consistency to spread. 

Mrs. J. D. Braun, 37813 McKee Place, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Deviled Beef 


Cut cold roast beef in thin slices, spread with but- 
ter, then with prepared mustard, sprinkle with a 
little salt and pepper, and slightly moisten with vine- 
gar. Let stand ten minutes:and ‘cook quickly in a 
hot frying-pan with a little additional butter to 
prevent sticking. Serve very hot with the pan drip- 
pings poured over it. Cold cooked steak, if sliced 
across the grain, may also be used. 

Mrs. A. D. Filmore, Harvard, Mass. 


Marmalade Pudding 


14 cupful orange marmalade 14 cupful butter 


2 cupfuls bread-crums 2 eggs, well beaten 
14 cupful sugar Few grains salt 

The crums should be taken from bread at least 
two days old, but not dried. Cream together the 
butter and sugar, add the salt, eggs, crums, and 
lastly the marmalade. Put in a well-buttered mold 
and steam two hours. Serve with lemon, Sunshine, 
or hard sauce. 
Mrs. Alice Adams, 1302 Lancaster Ave.. Bloomington, Del. 
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(Continued from page 531) 

around it. The onions, except for a de- 
licious flavor, will have disappeared. 
Taste the gravy and add more seasoning if 
necessary. Sometimes I use a teaspoonful 
of onion sauce or catchup to give zest, 
though usually it is quite good enough as 
it is. A little more thickening may be 
required if water has been added while 
cooking. 

Made after this fashion, this stew is fit 
for a king. It is rich, nutritious, spicy, 
and not at all like the weak, greasy, pale 
dish that is so often designated as Irish 
stew. I am sure that once this recipe has 
been followed, no one will object to the 
slight extra trouble of browning the vege- 
tables, for it is this process that transforms 
the dish into the good thing it may be, and 
no really good stew can be made if this 
browning process is omitted. 

Hungarian goulash is a first cousin to 
Irish stew. I obtained my recipe from a 
Hungarian chef in an Ohio hotel. 

This is the way he made it: One pound 
of lean veal, half a pound 
of lean beef, and one- 
fourth of a pound 
of salt pork were 
selected. The 
veal and beef 
were cut into 
neat blocks, and, 
the pork ih 
small pieces, 
and the latter 
fried brown. 
Then a large 
onion was 
sliced fine and 
fried in the 
fat till a deep 
brown, when 
it was re- 
moved and 
discarded. 
Next the 
meat was well 
dredged with 
flour and 
seared in the fat, till nicely browned, then 
placed in a casserole. It was sprinkled 


generously with paprika and covered with 
three cupfuls of boiling water. The cover 
was placed on the casserole, and it was put 
in the oven. 

Meanwhile six small white onions were 
peeled, three turnips pared and cut in balls 














Rhubarb Foam 
The Tested and Approved Recipe for this deli- 


cious dessert appears on page 537. Decorated with 
whipped cream and sliced bananas, as shown here 
its attractiveness is greatly enhanced. Served with 
chocolate nut cakes it makes an excellent lunch- 
eon dessert and because of its tartness is espe- 
cially appetizing if a fish co 


with a vegetable-cutter, four potatoes and 
three carrots also shaped with the cutter, 
and when the meat had simmered an hour, 
these vegetables were added to it. For 
flavoring, half a bay-leaf (no more), one 
clove, a small, chopped, green pepper, and 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce were 
added, also a teaspoonful of salt and a 
sprinkle of white pepper. The goulash was 
then allowed to simmer in a moderate oven 
for an hour and a half longer. It was served 
in the casserole with the gravy thickened 
slightly if necessary. 

A queer little Frenchwoman gave me a 
recipe for a ragout that is almost too good 
to eat. It was her one talent, this strange 
little woman, the making of her national 
stew, and fér years she had guarded her 
secret well, never telling any one just how 
she put her savory dish together. 

Gratitude induced her to impart her 
secret to me after I had instructed her in 
the making of one or two excellent American 
dishes that had taken her fancy. I am sure 
she would forgive me. for passing on her 
recipe if she were living 
today. 

Antoinette’s rag- 

out has for its 

foundation two 

pounds of veal 

from the shoulder. 
The meat should 
, be nicely 
trimmed and 
cut in two- 
inch cubes. 
Dip them 
lightly in flour 
and brown 
delicately 
in butter, 
turning them 
till all sides 
are of agolden 
tint. Then 
sprinkle 
them lightly 
with two 
tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, a saltspoonful of salt, and half 
a saltspoonful of pepper. Cook gently till 
the flour is brown, then add two cupfuls of 
water, and cover closely. 

Peel four carrots and cut them in dice 
(I use a vegetable-cutter for this purpose), 
peel and slice three onions, cut one or two 
sprigs of parsley into bits, also the same 
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quantity of chervil, and add these to the 
ragout. Cover and simme: closely for an 
hour and a half. 
ragout in summer, add at this time two cup- 
fuls of fresh peas (in winter a can of peas, 
drained and rinsed in cold water, will answer 
nicely), drop in also four 
potatoes, pared and 
cut in dice or 
balls. <A_ little 
more water 
may also be 
added if nec- 
essary. Stir 
now and 
then, 
but 
k i p 
the ragout 
closely covered ; 
between stirrings. Se es 
Serve on a_ hot platter ~~ : 
garnished with watercress and 
toast-points. I am sure when you 
eat this French cousin of 
the Irish stew you will say, 
as many have said before 
you, ‘Antoinette did not 
live in vain.” 

A black-eyed Spanish 
woman, whose acquaint- 
ance I made on the border- 
line between Texas and Mexico, is re- 
sponsible for the Spanish-stew recipe which 
I added to my collection some years ago, 
and which is as good in its way as the 
ragout. The foundation for the Spanish 
stew is beef, a piece from the middle of 
the round or the neck being very suitable 
for it. A pound and a half will make a 
stew large enough for six persons unless 
they are unusually hungry. Order the 
meat cut in large cubes, and when you 
are ready to make the stew, place the 
pieces on a board and with a mallet 
pound them until they are quite ragged. 
While pounding the meat sprinkle it with 
flour from time to time, taking care that as 
much as possible is absorbed. Then brown 
the meat in a little butter or fat, turning it 
so that all sides may become nicely seared. 
Pour two cupfuls of strained tomato-juice 
over it and add two sweet green peppers 
and one large onion chopped fine. Cover 
and cook very slowly for an hour. Add half 
a pimiento (the canned pimiento will answer 
very well), cut in bits, season with salt and 
a little pepper, and simmer for ten minutes 





If you are making the | 


















Fish Pie—Tested and Approved Recipe on 
page 537. Here it has been baked in one of 
the attractive new white porcelain casse- 
roles with blackbird design. Just before 
serving, the top is decorated with green pep- 
per rings, a slice of tomato. a stuffed olive, 
and a quartered, hard-cooked egg—for 
the eyes as well as the “stomach’s sake’ 
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longer. Serve on a hot platter garnished 
with parsley. 

Another stew which is popular in my 
household is one learned from an East- 
Indian chef in New York. As the success of 
this stew depends almost wholly on its 

» flavor, the kind of meat used in 
making it is of secondary 
importance. Veal, lamb, 
or chicken will do 
nicely. Purchase two 
pounds of meat, cut it 
in small pieces, and if 
veal or lamb is 
used, 
care- 
fully 
free it 
from all bits 


In a large frying-pan 
melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and fry two large 
sliced onions in it till they 
are a rich golden-brown. 
Add a rounding tablespoon- 
ful of curry-powder, the 
juice of half a lemon, two 
cupfuls of tomato-juice, 
and the meat. Cover and 
cook slowly till tender. If 
more liquid is required, 
tomato-juice or hot water may be added in 
very smal! quantities from time to time, 
but be careful not to overdo it. When the 
meat is quite tender (if veal or lamb is 
used, this will require about forty-five 
minutes), remove it to a platter and 
thicken the gravy with a tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed smooth with two ‘of water. 
Season to taste with salt (no pepper is 
required) and pour over the meat. Serve 
with a border of rice. 

The rice, as my one-time teacher, the 
East-Indian chef, prepared it, is very deli- 
cious. It is unsalted, for that is the way 
the East Indians prefer it with so highlv 
seasoned a dish, and is cooked so that each 
grain stands out separately and distinctly. 
A cupful and a half of rice, washed through 
many waters, is then put over the fire in 
plenty of boiling water (three pints if need 
be), cooked till tender (about twenty mir- 
utes), drained through a colander, and two 
quarts of boiling water are poured through 
it to remove all starchy matter. Cover with 
a napkin and keep in a warm place till 
served. 


of skin and bone. : 
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Whitefish Turbot 
1 three-pound whitefish 1 tablespoonful minced 
1% ae nll * parsley 
poo milk — +4 cupful butter 
I cupful flour 34 cupful dry bread-crums 
\% tablespoonful grated onion 

Steam the fish till tender, remove the flesh from 
the bones, and sprinkle with the salt and pepper. 
Scald one quart of milk and thicken with the flour 
dissolved in the remaining milk. Season with the 
onion, and parsley, and then pour onto the eggs 
beaten; add the butter in bits, whisking it in. But- 
ter a baking-dish and put in a layer of fish and then 
one of sauce, alternating till all is used. Cover with 
the bread-crums and bake forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 
Mrs. R. J. Thompson, 280 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. City. 


German Spinach 


1¢ peck spinach 1 tablespoonful flour 
2 bunches scullions or one 1 tablespoonful fine bread- 

small onion crums 
4 slices bacon Few grains nutmeg 

1 hard-cooked egg 

Wash the spinach thoroughly, add a teaspoonful 
of salt, and boil it gently for fifteen minutes without 
adding any water. Then chop very fine. Dice the 
bacon, fry it, and mix with the spinach. Cut the 
scullions, both white and green parts, into bits and 
fry in the bacon-fat. Add to the spinach. Put the 
crums and flour into the remaining fat, cook till 
brown, pour over the spinach, adding a cupful of 
water and a grating of nutmeg. Let boil up and 
serve garnished with the hard-cooked egg. 
Mrs. Emma L. Gifford, 111 Manheim St., Germantown, 

Phila., Pa. 


Boiled Shad 


1 medium-sized shad % teaspoonful pepper 
13 cupful moderately strong \% teaspoonful cinnamon 
vinegar 2 egg-yolks 
1 cupful water 1% teaspoonfuls flour 
{ teaspoonful salt I onion, sliced 
Sugar to taste 


Stir together the egg-yolks, flour, and seasonings 
and add vinegar and water. Add just enough sugar 
to neutralize the acid, about one-half tablespoonful. 
Stir in the onion and bring all to a boil. Put in the 
shad and boil gently till tender, about twenty min- 
utes, keeping an asbestos mat under the kettle, as 


the mixture is liable to stick. When partly cool: 


transfer the fish to a platter and strain over the 
sauce. Serve cold. Sea trout may be cooked in the 
same way. Mrs. H.C. Romaine, Almyra, N.Y. 


Caramels 
2 pounds light-brown su- I pint new milk 
_ gar, exact weight 1 cupful nut-kernels, prefer- 
1¢ cupful butter ably black walnuts 


Bring ingredients to boiling-point, then stir con- 
stantly till the mixture is so thick that a ball of cara- 
mel texture will be formed when a little is dropped 
into ice-cold water. Add nuts while still over the 
heat, remove the spoen before boiling ceases, and 
pour into a buttered pan to the depth of half an inch. 
When cool turn the sheet of caramel upon a board 
or marble slab, cut’ in squares, and wrap in paraffin- 
paper. Care should be exercised in finishing the car- 
amels. Be sure to remove the spoon before the mix- 
ture ceases to boil, and do not drain the kettle or the 
caramel will sugar; instead pour the mixture out 
quickly and scrape what remains into another dish. 
To vary the caramels add a cupful of grated choco- 
late, or omit the nuts and flavor with a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. These directions must be followed to the 
letter. Mrs. Rose A. Pickering, Middletown, Indiana. 
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White Layer Cake 


144 cupfuls granulated su- 4 Sanpetntete baking-pow- 


gar er 
\% cupful butter 








I teaspoonful vanilla-ex- 
I cupful milk tract 
3 cupfuls pastry-flour 6 egg-whites 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, and cream 
till very light and fluffy. Sift flour and baking- 
powder together three times, add this alternately 
with the milk to the first mixture until all is used. 
Then fold in the egg-whites beaten stiff and the 
vanilla. Bake in three small or two large, well-oiled 
layer-cake pans for forty minutes in a moderate 
oven, 375° F. for the first thirty minutes, then at a 
lower heat. Put together with thick white icing. 
Miss Avis Kelly, Middletown, Ind. 


Asparagus Omelet 
34 cupful cooked asparagus 1 cupful milk 
6 eggs I teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls flour \{ teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls butter Cooked asparagus-tips for 
garnishing 

Make a white sauce of the milk, flour, butter, and 
seasonings; add the asparagus cut in inch-lengthis; 
separate the eggs, beat the whites till stiff and the 
yolks till lemon-colored. Stir the white sauce into 
the yolks and fold the whole into the whites, allowing 
flecks of white to float on top. Turn into a warm 
omelet-pan containing two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and cook gently till browned on the bottom. 
Finish in the oven, turn onto a heated platter, and 
garnish with asparagus-tips. 

Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Ave., N. Y. City 
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Sunshine Sauce 

I egg % \% cupful heavy cream 
\% cupful sugar I teaspoonful vanilla 

Beat the egg-yolk with the sugar, whip the cream 
till light, combine it with the sugar-mixture, beat : 
the white stiff, and fold it in with the vanilla. This ; 
sauce is delicious with sponge cake or any plain cake 
used as a pudding. 

Mrs. Carl G. Davis, 216 Pearl St., Springfield, Ma 


Nut and Asparagus Salad 


6 hard-cooked eggs 1 teaspoonful minced pars- 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped ley 
hickory-nut-meats French dressing 
1 cupful cooked asparagus- Extra nut-meats, par 
tips and asparagus-tips 


Shell the eggs and cut in halves lengthwise. 
Mash the yolks, add the nut-meats, the cupful of 
asparagus-tips, and the parsley, and blend with 
four tablespoonfuls of French dressing that is not 
very sour. Fill the egg-halves with this mixture, 
arrange on lettuce-leaves, and garnish with the 
extra asparagus-tips, parsley, and nut-meats. If 
any of the asparagus-mixture is left over, it can be 
blended with a mayonnaise or a bland boiled dressing 
and passed with the salad. 

Mrs. F. A. Woodworth, 1575 St. Paul St., Denver, Col. 


Fish-Roe Cakes 
1 large fish-roe I egg 
Dry bread-crums 34 teaspoonful salt 
A little paprika 
Measure the fish-roe and add three-fourths the 
quantity of dry bread-crums; then work in the sea- 
soning and egg; shape into small cakes or balls, 
roll-in flour, and fry about eight minutes. Serve 
with stewed tomatoes. 
Mrs. Paul A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St:, Danville, Pc 
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“Different” Dried Beef 


14 pound dried beef 3 _ tablespoonfuls bacon- 
4 to 6 bananas (not over- drippings 
ripe) 


Heat the bacon-fat in a frying-pan and add the 
dried beef (unfreshened) picked into small pieces. 
Frizzle for two or three minutes, then transfer the 
beef to a hot platter and put the bananas cut in 
halves crosswise and then lengthwise in the frying- 
pan. Do not allow them to cook, but turn almost 
immediately, letting them stand only long enough to 
heat through. Arrange around the beef. 

Mrs. Howard Stewart, Deland, Fla. 


Dried Apricot Ice-Cream 
1, pound dried apricots 1 cupful double cream, or 
1 quart rich cold milk undiluted evaporated milk 
1°4 cupfuls sugar if desired. 

Soak the apricots overnight, drain, add water to 
cover, boil gently till soft, and rub through a sieve. 
\dd sugar and chill; then stir in the milk very 
cold or it may curdle the mixture. Freeze in three 
parts ice to one of salt. This amount makes three 
quarts. If desired richerradd the one cupful double 
cream or evaporated milk. But the first mixture 
will be smooth. y 

Mrs. H. C. Eve, 316 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Endive Salad 


1 tablespoonful sugar 
1 tablespoonful vinegar 
1 tablespoonful water 
Dice the bacon and fry till crisp. Add the sugar, 
vinegar, and water to the bacon and fat, stirring 
thoroughly. Pour over the endive, which should be 
cleaned, dried, and cut into inch-strips. 
\irs. A. F. Weigand, The Eckington, Washington, D. C. 


1 head endive 
2 slices bacon 


French Chocolate Cream 

pint heavy cream 44 cupful water 

ounces bitter chocolate 1 cupful powdered sugar 

teaspoonfuls butter 1 tablespoonfuls gelatin 
14 teaspoonful vanilla 

Combine the chocolate, water, and butter and melt 
over hot water. Add the gelatin, which should be 
allowed to stand for a few moments to soften in 
water to cover, and stir in the powdered sugar. Cool, 
stirring occasionally so that it will not set, and fold 
slowly into the cream, which should be beaten stiff. 
Pour into a mold wet with cold water and chill. 


Florence Embree, 324 Greenwood Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


Veal Aspic or Jellied Veal 
('y pounds round of veal \4{ teaspoonful celery-seed 
ten-cent bottle stuffed 2 tablespoonfuls granulated 
olives gelatin 
's tablespoonful minced lg teaspoonful lemon-juice 
parsley 1 teaspoonful tarragon 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped vinegar 
nion 
Cover the veal with two quarts of cold water, 
ring to boiling-point, and simmer till tender, add- 
ing two teaspoonfuls of salt when half, done. Let 
veal cool in the liquor, then remove, and measure 
ut three cupfuls of the stock. Add to this the 
onion and celery-seed, and boil for three minutes; 
in the meantime put the gelatin to soak in a cupful 
of stock, add to the boiling liquid together with the 
lemon and tarragon vinegar. The veal should be 
shredded and mixed with the chopped olives and 
parsley. Strain the stock, and when it is beginning 
to set, mix in the veal and let stiffen in individual 
molds or a single large one. Serve with lettuce and 
mayonnaise, at either luncheon or .upper. 
Mrs. George K. Meyer, Jr., 1015 28th St., Galves'on, Tex. 
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Cream Tapioca with Strawberries 
% cupful tapioca 2% cupful sugar 
I quart scalded milk 44 teaspoonful vanilia 
2 eggs t cupful strawberries 

45 cupful powdered sugar 
Scald the ‘milk, add the tapioca, and cook for 

fifteen minutes in a double-boiler. Beat together 
the egg-yolks and sugar, add salt, stir into milk, and 
cook for five minutes, stirring constantly. Cool, 
flavor with vanilla, and pour into a glass dish. Just 
before serving, beat together the egg-whites, sugar, 
and berries, which should be sifted, to a stiff froth, 
like a fruit-whip, and spread over the pudding. 

Mrs. E. C. Abell, 10 Hill St., Morristown, N. J. 


Sponge Gingerbread 


¥4 cupful molasses 14 tablespoonful ginger 

34 cupful brown sugar 4 tablespoonful soda 

14 cupful lard, melted ¥% cupful boiling water 

I egg 234 cupfuls bread-flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Dissolve soda in the boiling water, add to other 
ingredients in the order given, and bake in a dripping- 


pan in a quick oven for twenty minutes. 
Mrs. Mary D. Stokes, Dayville, Conn. 


Fish Pie 
2 cupfuls flaked, cooked fish 2 tablespoonfuls minced 
3 cupfuls mashed potatoes parsley 


1% cupfuls white sauce I cupful grated cheese 

Butter a baking-dish and line it. with mashed 
potatoes, allowing potatoes to come about one-half 
inch above dish on sides. Put in a layer of fish, 
which has been broken into small pieces, then a 
layer of white sauce with parsley thoroughly mixed 
in, and then half the cheese, another layer of fish 
and white sauce, finishing with the cheese. Bake 
in a moderate oven until cheese is brown. Left-over 
fish of all kinds can be used in this recipe. 

Mrs. A. J. Tulip, Oceanside, San Diego, Cal. 


Rhubarb Foam 


2 cupfuls diced rhubarb 1 tablespoonful corn-starch 
34 cupful sugar 3 egg-whites 
l¢ teaspoonful vanilla 

Boil rhubarb in a cupful of water till tender; then 
add sugar and corn-starch, moistened with a little 
water, and boil several minutes. Beat the egg- 
whites stiff, add the vanilla, and fold the rhubarb 
mixture into them. Serve very cold. This is espe- 
cially good with sliced bananas. 

Mrs. J. F. Balzer, Newton, Kans. 


Scalloped Potatoes 


3 cupfuls sliced cooked po- 144 cupfuls well-seasoned 
tatoes milk sauce 


6 hard-cooked eggs 6 strips bacon 


Butter a baking-dish and put in a layer of pota- 
toes. Cover with a layer of the eggs sliced, then 
with one of potatoes, and pour over the cream sauce. 
Spread the bacon over the top, and bake in a hot 
oven till the bacon is crisp, about twenty minutes. 

Mrs. J. D. Adshead, 6 Arlington Flats, Fargo, N. D. 


Cheese with Chives 

I cream cheese 2tablespoonfuls sweet 
Iteaspoonful chopped cream 

chives Paprika 
\{ teaspoonful salt 

Beat the sweet cream into the cheese, add salt, 
chives, and paprika to make it salmon-colored. Re- 
shape into a roll, chill, and slice for serving. This 
can be made into a delicious salad by forming into 
small balls, and serving on lettuce or cress witk 
French dressing. 
Mrs. J. H. Sostmeyer, 616 soth St., Brookiyn, N.Y. 















Making Cream Soups 


The Second of a Series of Monthly Talks with Young Housekeepers 


By Mrs. Allen 


HERE is no greater aid to fore- 
handedness than to cook part 
of the food one day for the 
next; in preparing vegetables, 

for instance, enough may always be cooked 
so that there will be some on hand 
for a cream soup for the next day’s lunch- 
eon. Nearly all vegetables, even pumpkin 
and squash, may be used in this way. Some 
of the liquor in which they are cooked should 
be reserved. If necessary a little water 
may be added, together with the desired 
seasonings and the whole sifted and com- 
bined with the right amount of thin white 
sauce. 

In planning for two people, it will be 
necessary to use a cupful of white sauce 
and a generous half-cupful of vegetable 
purée, plus the liquor. With this general 
proportion it is an easy matter to calculate 
the amount needed for any number of 
people. In many cases the left-over vege- 
tables will be improved by twenty minutes’ 
further cooking in water or their own liquor. 

It is often possible to prepare the 
vegetable stock for a cream soup two days 
before it is to be used. There may be on 
hand the tips from a bunch of celery, the 
outer leaves from a head of lettuce, or the 
tough ends of a bunch of asparagus. In 
this case they should be cooked in water 
till tender, a little salt should be added to 
the liquor, and it should then be strained, 
poured into a glass jar, covered, and used 
later. 

Corn-starch or arrowroot as well as tapioca 
may be used to thicken cream soups, 
although flour is the most satisfactory. 
In.using the two former, the same method in 
making the white sauce may be followed as 
with flour, but if tapioca is used it should be 
allowed to cook in a double boiler with 
the milk until clear. The proper pro- 
portion is one tablespoonful of tapioca 
to each cupful of soup. In case it is advisg 
able to enrich the soup, it may be poured 
upon beaten egg-yolks, or slightly beaten 
eggs. If these are to act as thickening- 
agents, the soup should be placed in a double 
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boiler, returned to the heat, and stirred for 
two or three minutes. In using canned 
vegetables for soup-making the liquor 
should be discarded whenever possible as 
this may impart a “‘canned” taste to the 
soup, but the liquor should’ be replaced by 
the same amount of water. If the milk 
is a little old, or if tomato or asparagus 
soup is being made, a few grains of bak- 
ing-soda should be added to the cooked 
vegetables before combining with the 
cream sauce. A small amount of cream 
or undiluted evaporated milk may be added 
for richness. 

The following formulas give the propor- 
tions and seasonings for several cream soups. 
They will serve two generously, three with 
one small helping. 


Cream-of-Spinach Soup 


4 cupful cooked spinach 1 cupful white sauce 
14 cupful water or stock _ Bit of bay-leaf 
Few grains nutmeg 


Cream-of-Asparagus Soup 


16 cupful asparagus-liquor Few grains nutmeg 


Few sifted asparagus-tips I egg-yolk f . 
if possible 4% cupful hot, sight cream if 
1 cupful white sauce possible 


Cream-of-Watercress Soup 


1g cupful cooked watercress 2 drops Worcestershire 


16 cupful white stock or sauce 
water I egg-yolk . - 
I cupful white sauce 4 cupful hot, light créam if 


Few grains nutmeg possible 


Cream-of-Pea Soup 


1 cupful white sauce 


34 cupful peas : ICE 
Few drops onion-juice 


14 cupful water 
Cream-of-Onion Soup 
4% cupful minced, cooked 14 cupful onion-liquor 
onion 1 cupful white sauce 
Cream-of-Salmon Soup 


13 cupful minced cooked 14 teaspoonful finely 
salmon minced parsley 
14 cupful milk, water, or Halibut or canned fish flakes 
stock may be substituted for 
114 cupfuls white sauce salmon 
Few drops onion-juice 


Cream-of-Chicken or -Veal Soup 


% cupful minced chicken or 1% tablespoonfuls tapioca 
veal Few grains mace 
14 cupful stock 1 egg-yolk if convenient 
1144 cupfuls milk 


It may be necessary to add a little more 
salt and pepper to these recipes, the exact 
amount depending upon whether or not 
the soup foundation is salted. 
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A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PROBLEM, “HOW CAN 


ODAY is the happiest 


me, for this is the day Pal 


day of the month for m2 


* when I, as Secretary- 
Treasurer of Fortuna’s Daughters, 
have the pleasure of mailing to our 
qualified members their monthly 
salary checks. 

To every state in the Union go 
these blue-tinted harbingers of joy; 
to big cities and remote little vil- 
lages, to members sixteen years old 
and members sixty years young, to 
husiness girls and busy housewives. 

Oh! If you and I could but lift ourselves 
to some high pinnacle from which we could 
s irvey all this country, we would shortly see 
a great procession of happy-eyed Daughters 
of Fortuna wending their way to the banks, 
to write their names on the backs of these 
precious blue slips and receive for them 
crisp, new currency of their own; theirs 
to spend as they please, when they please, 
where they please. 

What money is this? And why is it sent? 

[t is part of thousands of dollars that 
Fortuna’s Daughters distribute each year 
toitsmembers. It is sent monthly to those 
members who have taken advantage of 
some of the numberless little opportunities 
for money-making that each day has brought 
to their hands. It is extra money, the re- 
ward of being awake to opportunity’s call. 

There, in a nutshell, is the twofold mis- 
sion of our Association of Fortuna’s Daugh- 
ters—first, to open the eyes of our members 
to the many, many golden opportunities 
that each day brings, and then to show each 
one individually how she can turn her oppor- 
tunities into money. 

Opportunities come to all of us every day. 
Some are big, some are small; some we see, 
some we miss—and: some we deliberately 
shut our eyes to. But the opportunities 
are there just the same. They are waiting 
for us if we will but take advantage of them. 
Oh, why should any one dream of the won- 
derful things that might be, when the god- 
dess Opportunity is so willing to make these 
dreams come true—if we will only do our 
part and meet her half-way. 

How I wish that some Good Fairy would 
send to me every girl and woman in this 








WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 
I GET MORE MONEY?” 


broad United States who really 
wants money of her own—so that 
I might show her how easily and 
quickly it can be earned. The 
doors of Fortuna’s Daughters are 
wide open. Willingly and freely 
our association welcomes new 
members. Gladly it shares with 
them the secret of earning money 
of their own. 

We of Fortuna’s Daughters are 
banded together to make money 
ourselves, and to help others make 
it. There are no initiation fees, no 


dues. The only qualification is an honest, ° 


sincere desire to earn a little money of one’s 
own. We of Fortuna’s Daughters know the 
magicsecret of money-making—as the checks 
I am mailing out today attest—and we are 
always glad to share it with our new mem- 
bers. It is big enough for all, and to spare. 

No matter if you have never earned any 
money before! Experience—that formidable 
and mysterious word by which men so often 
attempt to frighten us women—is not at 
all necessary for the success of a member 
of our organization. In fact, most of our 
members, including many of. the most suc- 
cessful in our whole organization, had had 
no experience in any kind of business life 
when they became members of Fortuna’s 
Daughters. And, best of all, you can start 
the first day—the very day you receive my 
letter. One girl I know who received my 
letter at tea-time made $6.06 that very 
night before she went to bed. 

If you want money for yourself, for your 
family, for your home—or if you know of 
any one who does—drop me a line. I will 
be only too glad to tell you how you may 
join Fortuna’s Daughters and earn for 
yourself the money you want. 

You may write to me with perfect free- 
dom, for I will keep your letter confidential. 
No names are ever permitted to leave the 
files of this organization. Your letter will 
be simply a matter between you and me. 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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Good Ho ne ing Institute 
Dos and Donts for the Gas Range 


HE purchaser of a gas-range has never had 
so wide a choice of efficient, well-built and 
convenient models as the manufacturers are 

now offering. .By all means choose a cabinet 
model set on four legs with top burners on one 
side and overhead oven and broiler. There is no 
other style that gives equal comfort and conven- 
ience. Purchase directly from a manufacturer 
or through his accredited agents instead of 
through a local gas company. Too often, save in 
the larger cities, the local stock does not repre- 
sent the newest models. By selecting from a 
manufacturer’s catalog, the widest choice is made 
possible. 

When using a gas-range there are ample oppor- 
tunities for conserving gas and making the bills 
lower at the end of the month. First of all, never 
light a top burner till you need it. Turn the gas on, 
let the air escape for a moment, then apply the 
lighter to the back of the burner. The slight draft 
will light all of the jet at once, and the burner will 
not pop or “light back.” The 


sad-irons. Place the sad-irons on the heater instead 
of over the flame. Place the griddle for cakes on the 
sad-iron heater unless it is specially designed for gas. 

Never black the gas-range, and never use kerosene 
or a salted fat when cleaning it. If the range has 
been neglected and is in very bad condition, place all 
the removable parts, including burners, in*a pan of 
hot water with plenty of washing-soda. Scrub each 
part with a brush until clean, dry it thoroughly, 
then rub with an oiled cloth. Go over the entire 
range with this same oiled cloth, unless finished in 
japan, when a dustless duster would be better. Any 
of the unsalted cooking fats or the floor oil-polishes 
are excellent. 

A few moments’ attention two or three times a 
week will keep a gas-range in spic and span condi- 
tion. It may be taken apart in a few moments. 
Begin with the grate; lift off both sections and wipe 
with an oiled cloth. Scrape any particles off 
and scrub with a stiff brush if necessary. Next, 
remove the burners; if solid, brush with a stiff 

brush; if made in two parts, 


flame should be blue, and the 
cones should be sharply out- 
lined. 

Use cooking utensils that 
completely cover the burner. 
All heat not directly beneath 
the utensil is wasted. A 
kettle or saucepan of small 
diameter and great depth is 
not economical to heat unless 
its contents require long cook- 
ing. The Berlin-shaped sauce- 
pan with bulging sides is the 
most economical for use over 
a gas burner. 

Cover vegetables with boil- 
ing water, then place them 
over a single burner where 
they may be kept at the boil- 
ing-point with the burner 
turned part-way off. 

Use the simmering burner 
for cooking dried fruits, dried 


Wanted—Model Kitchens 
Good Housekeeping wants sugges- 


tions for well-planned kitchens. 

What have you done to make your 
housekeeping more efficient? Are you 
using new tools or equipment of any 
kind? Have you changed or rear- 
ranged your kitchen to make it easier 
to work in? What apparatus or utensil 
has proved your best investment as a 
time- and labor-saver? 

Good Housekeeping will pay $10 for 
all answers to these questions that 
prove available for use in the magazine. 


‘Send a snap-shot or sketch to illustrate 


the material, and if available we will 
furnish a photographer to take a picture 
for reproduction in the magazine. Ad- 
dress Good: Housekeeping Institute, 
128 East 23d Street, New York City. 


clean the jets in the top sec- 
tion. A brush will clean these 
jets nicely. Slide out the drip 
tray and wash clean. Never 
cover this with newspaper; 
the latter may save clean- 
ing labor, but it may also 
catch fire. Clean the space 
beneath the burners with the 
oiled cloth, and at the same 
time wipe off the top and 
framework of the stove. 
Next, remove the broiling 
pan, grid, and wire racks 
from both ovens, wash and 
wipe dry. The oven bottom 
plate should be lifted and 
cleaned occasionally. Wipe 
out every corner and crack 
of the oven carefully with 
the oiled cloth. The oil will 
keep it from rusting and act 
also as an excellent cleansing 


If finished with aluminum this will not be 





and string-beans, hard-cooked eggs, soups, stews, 
ham, corned beef, and pot roasts. Vegetables, 
unless the quantity is too large, may often be kept 
at the boiling-point on this burner. A sad-iron 
heater placed over this increases the cooking surface. 
Avoid using the giant burner unless for something 
in a large frying-pan, for baking griddle-cakes, 
quickly boiling the teakettle, deep frying, or heating 
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agent. 
necessary until the finish has worn through. For 
any stubborn dirt apply oil liberally to soften it, 
then remove with hot water and washing-soda. But 
remember to use no water on a gas range unless 
absolutely necessary; then use as little as possible, 
dry it quickly, and finish with an oiling to prevent 
rusting. 
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Letter Scale 


This Peerless letter 
scale is made of nickel- 
plated metal. It operates 
by balance and has no 
springs or levers to affect 
itsaccuracy. It will weigh 
up to twelve ounces and 
is a useful addition to 
any desk. Price, 50 cents. 


Aluminum Mit 


There is often occasion 
found for quickly laun- 
dering a bit of fine lin- 
gerie. This small device 
is useful for washing fine 
A balance-type letter scale laces, gloves, or silk 
registering up totwelveounces stockings—in fact, any 

small pieces too fine to be 
entrusted to the-laundress. The mit is a miniature 
aluminum washboard that fits over the left hand, 
leaving the right free to rub the fabric gently 
against the board. It is light and convenient to 
handle as well as efficient. Price, 50 cents. 


Lee Electric Radiator 
\ portable electric heater 
that makes use of a_ radi- 
cally new principle is the 
Lee Radiator. The manu- 
facturers go even further 
and offer a complete house- 
hold heating system. In this 
case it is entirely independent of the 
lighting system, is separately me- 
tered, and in most localities can thus 
be measured at a much lower rate 
because the current is being used at a time when 
the load carried by the power-house is not excess- 
ive. The radiators are practically identical ‘in 
appearance with the present hot-water radiators. 
They are filled with a liquid compound. Each 
radiator is a separate unit, the whole system is 
ontrolled by a thermostat, and the quality of the 
heat is that of the usual hot water system and 
approximates the same steadiness and uniformity. 
Moreover, immersion of the heating element in a 
non-corrosive liquid prevents 
its “burning out” and lowers. 
the upkeep cost. The portable 
radiator is equipped with cas- 
ters, can be attached to any 
lighting socket, and is in- 
tended for use as an auxiliary 
heater. The current consump- 
tion is comparatively low, 
costing but one-half a cent an 
hour at the ten-cent rate. The 
price is $20.00 for the port- 
able heater. The price of 
the installed system will 
of course vary with the 
size and number of radi- 
ators and the amount of 
wiring required. The 
actual cost of mainte- 
nance should be deter- 
The new. type electric heater- mined before the plant 
radiator—a portable model is installed, as only 















Tested Helps 4 Housekeepers 


A diminutive hand washboard for 
cleansing dainty, delicate fabrics 








the portable unit was tested in the Institut- 


The Silver Muffin Pan 


The Silver Muffin Pan is well-made of blued steel. 














Either cakes or muffins 
may be baked in this 
utensil. The 
rings are loose 
aad easily 
removed for 
cleaning 












It is especially intended for baking small cakes or 
muffins. The rings are loose, and the pan is therefore 
easily washed. Moreover the loose rings make the 
removal of baked muffins and cakeS more conven- 
ient. The cakes are smooth and shapely. It also 
makes an excellent candy-mold with the rings re- 
moved. Price, six-ring size, 20 cents; twelve-ring 
size, 30 cents. 


The Standard Electric Range 

This range makes -use in its 

design of the fireless prin- ; 
ciple and is equipped with 
an automatic clock to 
shut off the current, 
making the equipment not 
only convenient but econom- 
ical of electricity. There are 
two fireless wells with a heating-ele- 
ment in the bottom of each. These 

can be used in connection with the i 

clock, which may be set to turn the 
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current off at any desired hour. On either side are 
the hot-plates for cooking on the top of the stove, 
and these are rapid heaters. Above at a convenient 
height is the “quick oven” for use in baking. 
It may be heated as rapidly as the gas-range 
oven. The range provides for every form of 
cookery. The cost of operating the oven one hour 
would be fifteen cents at the ten-cent a kilowatt-hour 
rate;the 
cook- 
er-wells 
can be 
heat- 
ed to a 
temper- 
ature of 325° F. 
in twenty-five 
minutes, at 
a cost of three 
cents. In two 
hours the tem- 
peraturecooled 
to 305° F. from 
so0o° F. With 
equipment op- 
erating on these 
principles, elec- 
tric cooking be- 
comes possible 
at the higher + 
current rates. An electric range equipped for a.l 
Price, $07.50. kinds of cooking, and economical to operate 
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Automatic Washing-Machine 


This washing-machine is equipped with a motor 
and universal rod that makes it possible to use the 
motor power for various other household appliances. 
The rod consists of a shaft having two knuckle- 
joints so that it may be connected with the exten- 
sion shaft at the left side of the wringer and at the 
other end to a churn, ice-cream-freezer, food- 
chopper, or ironing machine. This attachment 
may be operated alone or at the same time the 
washer and wringer are operating. The knuckle- 
joints make it adaptable to appliances of different 
heights. Unless ordered, the universal rod is not 
shipped with a washing-machine. The washing- 
machine itself is of an efficient Dolly type. It is 
especially adapted to heavy washings, but if care 
is taken always to keep the suds at the indicated 
level, the finer fabrics may be safely washed. This 
washer is rapid, very effective, and reasonably quiet 
in operation. It is well made and equipped with a 
wringer of excellent quality. Fitted on a bench- 
type of washer it may be swung into any of three 
positions, thus serving the machine, two rinsing- 
tubs, anda basket, asneeded. Model D, price, $60.00. 


E. C. Adjustable Marker 


This device will be of decided help to the home 
dressmaker. The adjustable marker consists of 
an accurate wood measure with two nickel slides 
for holding tailor’s chalk. These slides can be 
adjusted to any height, and the whole device clamps 
to a table or shelf with the measuring-bar resting 
on the floor. The lower slide is then placed at the 
distance from the floor the finished -garment is 
desired. The upper slide may be at the hip where 
measurement is largest, or below, but never above. 
The person to be measured, standing erect, slowly 
revolves while the line is being marked on the gar- 
ment at the hip. When not desirable to use crayon, 
the slide makes it possible to use pins. The gar- 
ment is then removed and placed on the sewing- 
table. The upper slide is placed on the lines made 
by it, and, as rapidly as the measuring-bar can be 
moved, the crayon in the lower slide marks the 
line for finishing. The marker is equally convenient 
to use for hanging one skirt upon another. With 
the new and wider skirt, even hanging becomes 
again the most important as well as most trying 
part of the work. The marker is made in two 
styles and prices, but the slightly more expensive 
one is the better investment. Price, No. 1, $1.00; 
No. 2, $1.50. 


Care of an Electric Iron 


A subscriber writes us that her electric iron in the 
third year of its service is requiring so much more 
current to do the same work that she can hardly 
afford to use it. This is very possibly due to a serious 
overheating of the iron at some time, or it may be 
that the heating-element is legitimately worn out 
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after three yearsofhardservice. Inanyeventit should 
be fitted with a new heating element or a new iron 
purchased. It is not possible to forecast accurately 
the life of the heating-element in an electric appli- 


ance. A five-year guarantee on irons is common, 
while at least one firm has adopted a broad policy of 
an unlimited guarantee. Much depends upon the 
user, of course, who can do a great deal to prolong 
the usefulness of the iron. The most serious mis- 
take one’can make is to allow the heating-element 
to overheat. To go away for some time, even with 
the iron safely resting on a stand, but with the cur- 
rent on, means disaster to the iron, because the 
ability of the delicate heating element to retain and 
transmit heat is affected. The iron may look un- 
harmed, but gradually it will consume more and 
more current to secure the same temperatures. In 
the cheaper irons this carelessness is more disas- 
trous, but no iron is able to stand many such 
abuses. The careful use of the cord and plug is 
another method of prolonging the life of an electric 
iron. Remember it is not merely a twisted cord, but 
is a very delicately made device for safely carrying 
the stream of electricity necessary for the iron. If 
it is allowed to become knotted and _ twisted, the 
friction will inevitably wear and finally break the 
wires, and not until the ‘‘iron will not heat” does 
the user realize what has happened. By far the 
largest number of iron repairs are cord repairs. 
The following cautions will undoubtedly prevent 
any iron approved by the Institute from “going 
bad” in its third year of service: 

Do not turn on the current and leave it on from 
the beginning until the end of the time the device 
is in use. Take out the plug and iron ‘the lighter 
things without current. Do not overheat the iron 
by leaving the current on while the iron is not in use. 
Keep the attachment cord untwisted and smooth. 
When not in use, fold in generous coils and lay flat 
in a drawer. Do not hang on a hook or nail. Never 
turn on the current at the lamp-socket snap switch. 
These switches are made for lamps and are not 
intended to carry the large amount of current re- 
quired by the iron. They occasionally “‘arc,” and 
the fingers may be burned by the short circuit. Use 
the plug attachment instead, or the switch on the 
iron when one is provided. . 


Hess Medicine Cabinet 


The Hess Medicine Cabinet is made of enameled 
steel, the construction is good, and the metal makes 
an especially sanitary receptacle for medicines and 
toilet compounds. Moreover, liquids spilled on the 
shelves will not penetrate the enamel and stain, but 
can be wiped up at once or scoured clean. When the 
cabinet is to be installed in a new house, it is possible 
to have it recessed in the foundation so that no 
room space is required. It may be secured in two 
sizes and styles and with or without the mirrored 
door. Glass shelves may be substituted for the 
enameled metal ones. Prices, $6.50 to $19.50. 





A New Institute Bulletin 


A complete list of the household appliances tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 


up to January 15, 1916, has just been published. 


We have long felt the need of just such a booklet—one 


to which a prospective purchaser of an article for home.use could turn and find out what makes of that 


article had been approved by the Institute. 


The names and addresses of the manufacturers are included, 


thus making it possible to secure the names of reliable dealers where the appliances desired may be purchased. 
Copies of this bulletin, ‘‘ Household Devices Tested and Approved,” cost ten cents each. 
the earlier bulletins, ‘‘ Efficiency Kitchens” and ‘‘Cooking Utensils,” are still on hand. 

cents each. 


Address Good Housekeeping Institute, 128 East 23d Street, New York City. 


A few copies of 
These cost fifteen 
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Easter Cakes 


#Children will be delighted with Easter cakes 
baked in egg-shells, and they are pretty for other 
occasions as well. Empty the egg through a good- 
sized hole in one end of the shell, rinse, dry, and oil. 
Use any soft cake batter, filling the shell two-thirds 
full. Then stand upright in a small tin and bake as 
usual. Let them cool for five minutes, chip off the 
shell, “‘and there you are!” These cakes are espe- 
cially pretty dipped in fondant or tinted icing. 
Mrs. D. R. G., Conn. 


Your Money’s Worth 


# As I was ironing with one hand and reading the 
January Goop HovuseEKEEPING “‘ Discoveries” with 
the other; as the old lady says, I ran across the 
paragraph telling how to sew on dress-fasteners so 
they wouldn’t show through the goods when ironed. 
That paragraph alone is worth the price of a year’s 
subscription to me, for I have sewed them on wrong 
all my life! And it made me stop my ironing to write 
and tell you that I have repeatedly told young 
housekeepers that one of the most important things 
in their homes was plenty of household magazines, 
the housewives’ trade-papers, just as‘ essential to 
their success in home-making as are the various 
trade-journals to a man’s success in his business. 
And I have never taken a home 
paper that didn’t save me in 
actual dollars and cents the price 


Discoveries wanted! What 
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Worth-While Window-Cleaner 


#The ten cents I invested in a rubber window-drier 
has been a labor-saver indeed. Wash windows as 
usual, then start at top with the drier and pull down 
to the bottom. Keep a sponge or cloth to wipe the 
rubber after each stroke. We also keep one in the 
automobile tool-box and use it on the wind-shield 
whenever moisture forms. The drier I refer to is a 
piece of metal about eight or ten inches long with a 
socket in it for a long handle (a broom will do) to 
reach the high windows. It has a piece of flat rubber 
fastened along the edge. Try turning the hose on 
high windows outside, then use the drier, and you 
will get better results than by endangering your neck 
on a window-sill or a chair. Mrs. J. A. T., Cat. 


Spools and Clothes-Lines 


#To avoid the cutting and rusting of clothes-lines 
when strung over metal hooks a good scheme is to 
use a right-angled hook, instead of a curved one, 
and put an empty spool on it, round which the rope 
may be strung. This acts like a pulley and prevents 
the rope wearing. Mrs. T. D. K., Canada. 


Bungalow Mail-Box 

#The post-office authorities sent word that we 
could aid them by placing a mail-box on our porch. 
I very much disliked the thought 
of the customary iron box against 
our bungalow wall. Finally, my 
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of the subscription if I put into 
practise some of the ideas I gained 
irom it. Mrs. R. J. B., Wash. 


Doubly Useful Shade-Trees 


#The problem of planting shade- 
trees on our home lot was solved 
in this way: After deliberating for 
some time on what species would 
be most desirable, I conceived the 
idea of using nut-trees, which 
would yield a valuable crop for the 
children to gather as well as afford 
protection from the sun. Our lot 


little things are you doing to 
save yourself time or money 
or worry, or to add to the 
beauty or utility of anything 
about your house? Well 
pay at least one dollar for 
every available Discovery. 
If you want rejected manu- 
scripts returned, please en- 
close a stamp. Address, Dis- 
covery Editor, Good House- 
keeping Magazine, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City 
















husband removed the top of one 
of the pedestals at the foot of the 
porch-steps, put it back on with a 
hinge, inserted a wooden box in the 
pedestal, and we now have an out- 
of-sight and very convenient mail- 
box. He has since hinged the top 
of the other pedestal, and in it the 
children place their rubbers or out- 
of-door toys. Mrs. N. F. M., Cre. | 


Spicing Doughnuts 


When frying doughnuts, cakes, 


is 80 x 120 feet, which ‘gives us room for two black 
valnuts and a butternut tree on the front lawn. 
In the back yard we planted a few each of English- 
walnut, pecan, and chestnut. » The last named 
varieties are now procurable from nurserymen. 
Several varieties of English-walnut and pecan will 
stand a climate of twenty degrees below zero, which 
makes these useful trees adaptable in almost any 
state in-place of the shade-trees commonly used. 
Mrs. L. J. S.,. Wis. 


cinnamon and one-halfpteaspoonful of ground 
cloves are placed in a little bag and dropped into 
the fat, it will give the doughnuts a peculiar, spicy 
flavor to be gained in no other way. 

Mrs. A. W., Maine. 


or crullers, if a teaspoonful of | 
| 
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Economical Dental Floss 


#One spool No. 60 linen thread, one piece pure 
beeswax. Rub wax on thread and use as dental floss. 
Res... J. Wa DS Naik 
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Home-Made Cork Cleaner 


#When cleaning steel knives I have found that a 
cork is much better than a cloth for rubbing on the 
soap or scouring-powder. It cleans the knives 
quickly, and at the same time polishes them. A cork 
from an olive bottle isthe best. Ww. V. S., New York. 


Epitor’s Note: A convenient manufactured 
cleaning device using this same principle was de- 
scribed in the Tested Helps for Housekeepers in 
the March issue. 


A Safety-Deposit Place 


#Instead of putting her rings down anywhere when 
about to wash her hands, or the dishes, a girl I 
know always slips the rings on a hairpin and puts 
the pin securely back into her hair until she is ready 
to wear her jewelry again. Miss A.L.J., New York. 


An Ingenious Feeding-Dish 


#If you have puppies or other small animals .to 
feed, get one of the round cake tins with a tube in 
the center. Drive a pointed stick through the tube 
into the ground and you will have a feeding-dish 
that will not tip over. Miss W. L., Ohio. 


Rice and Lyonnaise Potatoes 


#Add a cupful of boiled rice to Lyonnaise 
potatoes just before you take them from the fire; 
they will go farther, and the rice-kernels will add a 
distinctly pleasing flavor. Mrs. H. G. P., Pa. 


Pungent Pepper 


#If. you realized the snappiness of freshly ground 
pepper, you would invest as we did in a tiny pepper- 
mill and set it on the table. A handful of pepper- 
berries keeps it going for a month, and until you have 
tasted them freshly ground, you have no idea how de- 
liciously pungent pepper canbe. Mrs. 1.G.C., N.Y. 


Preventing Cakes from Sticking 

#In baking cakes, gems, and muffins, which are 
very apt to stick to the bottom of the pan, try cool- 
ing the bottom of the pan quickly on ice or by folding 
over it a wet cloth which has been soaked in cold 
water. This does not fail to bring out the cake in 
perfect condition. Mrs. H. G., Texas. 


To Force Garden Seeds 

#Don’t worry if spring is tardy or if you are late 
in sowing your seeds, for here is a way to force 
them to grow quickly. Sow as usual, then cover 
with a single sheet of newspaper, held firm by stones 
at each corner. Wet this paper thoroughly three 
or four times a day while the sun is shining. Remove 
the paper after three days or sooner if any seed 
sprouts show. Mrs. M. C. S., Mass. 


Breading Chops 


#1 have found that breaded chops in spite of careful 
cooking were either underdone or burned until I 
adopted this mode of cooking them. As soon as the 
chops are delivered, put them on the stove in a 
steamer over boiling water and let them steam for 
an hour or so; then proceed in the usual way, 
dipping them in egg and milk and crums and 
frying in hot fat just long enough to brown them 
on both sides. Add a can of peas to the saucepan 
and thicken with the egg and milk left from the 
dipping. Season with salt and pepper and pour 
over the tender chops. Mrs. W. S. H., Mass. 


Discoveries 


Protecting Edibles from Ants 


#To secure fruits and other edibles from the ravages 
of ants, I devised an ant-baffling hook, to hang 
shelves from the cellar ceiling or joists. Get an 
ordinary screw hook, put it through a small tin lid, 
and putty around the bottom inside and out where 
the hook goes through, to make the lid water-tight. 
Hang shelves from these hooks with wires and keep 
the lids filled with water. Glycerin can be used 
instead, and then the tin lids will need no attention. 
Mrs. E. H. N.,N. J. 


To Remove Fruit-Stain from the Hands 


#Moisten a small portion of corn-meal with 
vinegar and rub the hands thoroughly with this 
mixture. It will remove the stains and leave the 
hands feeling soft, smooth, and comfortable. 

Mrs. H. R. C., Ohio. 


Drying Lettuce Quickly 

@1t is sometimes difficult to remove water from 
lettuce quickly. When in a hurry the other day, I 
tore off a section from a paper-towel roll and 
put the lettuce-leaves on it while I patted them 
with a crumpled piece of the toweling. The. 
paper absorbs the water more quickly than a 
cloth, and there is no danger of bruising the leaves. 

M. E. C., Cal. 


Saving the Pieces 


#Save all nutmeg scraps too small to grate and put 
them through a coffee-mill or the butter-blade of a 
food-chopper. Mrs. J. A. E., Wis. 


A Delicious Left-Over Dish 


#A left-over that is as good as a freshly-made dish, 
we think, is made as follows: Take a small quantity 
of meat that has been boiled and chop or grind it. 
Add a thick gravy and a few bread-crums and 
seasoning, onion, pepper, and garlic, if liked. Take 
about a cupful of yellow corn-meal, pour boiling 
water on it until it is of the consistency of thick 
batter, and beat rapidly until slightly cool. To this 
add salt, pepper, and chilli-powder. Now butter a 
small baking-dish, line it with a thin layer of the 
corn-meal, put in the meat-mixture with the corn- 
meal, cover, and bake or steam. It tastes like hot 
tamales. Mrs. J.,S. W., Ill. 


Potted Cheese 

#Instead of buying expensive potted cheeses, I 
make my own from a bit of American cheese, first 
mashing it to a smooth paste.‘ Afterward I add a 
teaspoonful, or more, of Roquefort, and season 
with mustard, salt, paprika, and a’ little mayon- 
naise or thick cream if toodry. When'this mixture 
is put in a jar, covered with tin-foilyand stored in 
the refrigerator, it will keep indefinitely. 

Mrs. 1.G.C., N.Y. 


Making Whipped Cream Go Farther 


#If you are short of cream to garnish a dessert, 
put a ripe banana through’ a potato-ricer, add the 
juice of half a lemon, a heaping tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar, and a dash of salt; . then blend 
with the white of an egg beaten stiff. Set'on the 
ice to chill, and when ready to serve add to it what 
cream you have; then whip the whole again. It is 
very nice with a gelatin dessert, any cold pudding, 
or may be used for filling between a layer cake. 
Mrs. I. L. C., D. Ce 








